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HISTORY OF WOMAN. 


I. 

THE CTTHISTIAX AXD P.YZAXTJXE EMPIEE. 

While the gorgeous i?an of Rome was sink- 

0 

ing ill llie ocean of time, a lirighter light, 
(h'stined never to *set„ slowly ,arosc in the 
East, and, at lengtli, spn'ad wide over the 
earth on the wings of another morning. 

Christianitv numbered women among its 
first converts; and at a time Avhen the 
Saviour had nowhere to lay his head, lie 
received consolation and succour from his 
female disei[)]cs. Hence the most touching 
episodes of the Gospel refer to women ; and 
the penitent of Samaria at Jacob’s well, 
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listening to tlic divine Av<ti-ds of the Tle- 
decniei" — the Magdalen at. Iiis feet, wasliing 
them with her tears, Mary and iMartlia at 
theii' hrother’s grave, tlie sorrowing rela- 
tives that “stood Ijy (In; Cross,” when the 
followers of sterner nioidd “ forsook him 
and lied,” and, fastly, the weeping mourners 
at the sepnlehre, are pictures by which the 
mind is willingly enchained, and which, 
once contemplated, can never lie forgottmi. 

'J’he new religion had much to attract 
and to rivet the earnest ad'cction of woman ; 
its ])rccepts sank into her heart, while, in 
their elfect, they iinrilied a,nd reclaimed her 
soul. Patience, e.idu. ance, subndssion were 
viiliK'S, indeed, wddc.li sh(>. had long had to 
practise, but they were now reepdred csjually 
from the other sex, and miforecul by a divine 
example. Mliat the false standard of man’s 
fallen nature had represented as chivalry, 
or as heroism, Avas noAV pronounced to be 
violence, blood-guiltiness, and sin ; and hu- 
manity was taught the beautiful lesson of 
yielding itself to the hand of God, of suffer- 
ing even wrong in silence, and of returning 
good for evil. A blameless and holy^ life, 
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not only in demeanonr, in Avords, and in 
action, l)ut in the tlionglits, in tlic inmost 
soul, was mildly, lint rigidly demanded ; 
and Avoman Ibuud at tlio foot of the Cross 
f)otli teni]) 0 ]'al ifnd eternal redem[)tion. 

Jliit the great mass of the Avorld aa'us not 
to Ije easily pent'tra ted 1)y such a leaven; 
and so eai-ly as»tlie age of the A])Ostlcs, aa’O 
meet, in the eloquent epistles of Sf. I’aul, 
with Imt too many instances of its incor- 
rigilile depi'avity. It is the eharacto'istic 
of all human societies that some are ever 
inclined to fall back, some are eager for 
change, and continually tMrst I'or noA^elty, 
and some arc' carriecl *aAvay Icy OA^ery Avind 
of doctrine ; and hence,* in course of time, 
arise the most deplorable error,*:, diversities 
of opinion, discord, dissensions, and schisms,* 
Avhich rend the nearest and dearest ties. 
But the i)ure flame of Christianity con- 
tinued to burn unclouded for four hundred 
years : it surAuved the three great perse- 
cutions ; and Avas only obscufed, or ratlier 
corrupted, by the blighting protection of 
Constantine. 

Helena, the mother of that ruthless Em- 
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ST. HELENA. 


peror, wliom the Roman Catholic church 
admitted to the dubious honours of canoni- 
zation, as a l)cnefactress and saint, was ani- 
mated by a fervent zeal for the in’opaj^ation 
of the faith ; but to achieve this object, ,she 
employed unsuitable and unworthy meaps. 
Her observant eye (juicklf perceived that 
the spirituality of her ereud, the innate 
testimofiy to its heavenly origin, was the 
greatest oltstacle to its universal accept- 
ance, since minds enveloped in pagan dark- 
ness clung to the delusion of a jialpable 
god; and to obviate such a difficulty, she 
resolved, instead, of seeking to raise man- 
kind to the level of" Christianity, to sink 
tdiristianity to the level of mankind. Ac- 
cordingly she gave orders for the construc- 
tion of a cross, which \vas secretly buried, 
and then, as if under inspiration, disinterred, 
and solemnly pronounced to be the True 
Cross, on which the Redeemer had suffered ; 
and, as such, declared to be a fit object of 
reverence, and' set uj) for the worship of the 
world. Such was the origin of the adora- 
tion of the crucifix, which, however, was 
soon followed by other innovations, and the 
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knee which bowed* to a log of wood, was 
soon bent before the image of a ’saint, the 
bone of a mart}^, a lock of hair, a tooth, or 
a na])kin. 

Among the Homans, as among the Jews, 
women* had licmi the most active niission- 
afies of Christjanity ; and, through their 
instrumentality, it gained some of its most 
eminent and * remarkable converts. Long 
befoi'e the accession of Constantine, many a 
Nicodemns had sat in the fallen senate of 
Home, or at the council-board of the pagan 
Caesars ; and it was doubtless the i)Owerful 
organization of the Christian community, 
as much as any QllegCd mii-acle, that 
kindled the liaht of an interested faith in 
the t^u'ant’s soul. • Nor .did the iiious zeal 
of woman diminishj wlieii the nitiuit church, 
after being cradled in hardship, found itself 
wallowing in the downy lap of luxury. 
Athanasius, Jerome, (lirysostom^ — from his 
eloquence called “ the golden-mouthed” — 
had each their crowds of ministering Pris- 
cillas, who deemed their words inspired, 
and their decisions oracular. Paehonius 
established the first convent, in which 
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SPKEAD OF CONVENTS. 


women found a refuge from the vanities and 
the dntie's of life ; and his pernicious ex- 
ample was speedily followed by Athanasius, 
who, passing from Egypttoliome, preached 
in the West the crusade of monastic -disci- 
pline. The illustrious Paula, after 'lavish- 
ing immense sums on indigent and la/iy 
monks, was herself tempted, by the hot 
zeal of Jerome, to enter a "convent, and 
unfeelingly dedicated her youthful daughter 
to the same bondage, receiving as a leward 
for her devotion, the blasphemous appella- 
tion of mother-in-law of God. Pov aliy was 
not exem])t from the conventual yoke ; and 
th(5 Empress Ihikdieri;?., though shc^ shared 
her throne with the ju'udent Marcian, as her 
nominal husl)an(l, remained a nun through- 
out her life. " The fair Melania threw her 
p'late into the abyss of monkish cupidity, 
that treasury without a bottom, yet could 
scarcely satisfy its inordinate cravings ; and 
a Benedictine friar, whom indolence or 
penury had driven to the cloister, candidly 
avowed, in an unguarded moment, that 
“his vow of poverty had given him a 
hundred thousand crowns a j^ear, and his 
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VOW of obedience raised him to the rank of 
a sovereign prince.” 

In the reign of Valentinian, the spolia- 
tion of the property of devout women by 
rapachms monks and priests, who had ob- 
tained 'the direation of their consciences, 
wils carried to such aii extent, that severe* 
laws were enacted for. the suppression of the* 
evil ; and a confessor was ineapacitated 
from receiving any legacy or bequest from 
hi- fair 2)enitcnts. Still, means were found 
to evade the statutes ; and Damasus, Bishop 
of Rome, their guardian and administrator, 
was himself so deejily implicated in such 
jiroceedings, that he, acqiiired the odidus 
soubriquet oi “ the ladies’ ear-scratcher.” St. 
Jerome does not fscajie.a similar imputa- 
tion, and he was assuredlv not wanting in 
zeal for the aggrandizement of the church. * 

These pages must not be sullied with 
any details of the lamentable de})ravity 
which soon characterised the religions 
houses ; and extorted from the sixth gc- 
neral council, after the clearest evidence, 
more stringent rules for their regulation 
and reformation. The moral rottenness of 
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CHRISTIAN PERSECUTIONS. 


Christians, indeed, was' not confined to the 
convents': it was equally apparent in the 
laity, and pervaded the whole mass of the 
sinking empire. But while mankind threw 
aside the spirit, they claimed inq)licit ad- 
hesion for the letter of Christianity, accord- 
ing as it was interpreted by i)articnlar In- 
dividuals ; and the Trinitarians, Arians, 
and Nestorians, were all bent, not only on 
obtaining the ascendancy, but the absolute 
universal acceptance of their conflicting 
tenets. Women took a large share in the 
raging controversies, which, like most re- 
ligious disputes, temiinated in i)ersecutions ; 
afid Christians, no, longer dreading a Nero or 
a Domitian, now openly crucified and burnt 
each other. The .Jiaked®l)odies of matrons 
and noble maidens were, by means of 
imllcys, hoisted into the air, with a weight 
attached to their feet ; and in this ignomi- 
nious and agonizing posture, their tender 
flesh was torn with red-hot pincers, lashed 
with scourges, and coated with plates of 
burning iron. Christian contending with 
Christian, washed tlie broad streets of Rome 
and Constantinople with Christian blood ; 
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and in a sectarian riot at Alexandria, fe- 
rocity ran so high, that the victors, after 
perpetrating the most savage Imtchery, 
positively devoured tlie mangled bodies of 

the slain. W4iat a terrible realization of 

• • 

that warniiisr prophecy — “ I have not come 
to give peace, b*t a. sword !” 

Among thew many* victims of these un- 
happy tnmnlts was ITypatia, a maiden not 
more distinguished for her beauty than for 
her learning and her virtues. Her father 
was Theon, the illustrious mathematician, 
and he had early initiated his gifted daughter 
in all the mysteries of philgsophy. The clijs- 
sie groves of Athens afid the schools of Alex- 
andria equally apjilauded her attainments, 
and listened to the pure wisdom and the 
music of her lips. She respectfully declined 
the tender attentions of lovers ; but, raised 
to the chair of Gramaliel, sufft'red youth and 
age, without preference or favour, to sit in- 
discriminately at her feet. Her fame and 
increasing popularity ultimately excited the 
jealousy of St. Cyril, at that time Bishoj) of 
Alexandria, and her friendship for his 
tagonist Orestes, the prefect of the city, 

B .3 
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MURDER OF IIYrATIA. 


entailed pn her devoted head the crush- 
ing weight of his enmity. In her way 
through the city, her chariot was surrounded 
by his creatures, headed by a crafty and 
savage fanatic named Peter the Reader ; and 
the young and innocent woinan was dragged 
to the ground, stri})ped of lier garments, 
paraded naked through the streets, and torn 
limb from limb on the desecrated steps of 
the cathedral. The still warm flesli was 
scraped from her bones by oyster-shells, 
and the bleeding fragments thrown into a 
furnace, so that not an atom of the beautiful 
virgin should esenpe destruction. 

St. Chrysostom' prhvokcd equal hostility 
by his eloquent denunciations of the vices 
of the clergy, ami their treacherous subju- 
gation of the consciences and the too con- 
fiding hearts of their spiritual daughters. 
The dames and maidens of Constantinople 
were divided into two contending factions 
by his potent sermons, the one almost 
worshipping, the other bitterly detesting, 
their venerable Bishop. His enemies ranged 
tliemselvcs under the odious banner of the 
Empress Eudoxia, whom he had impru- 
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(lently stigmatized in the pulpit hy the 
name of Jezebel, and tlieir ranks included 
Marsa, Castricia, and Eugrapliia, three pa- 
trician widows, infuriated b}^ his bold ex- 
posures of fashionable depravity, and enabled 
by-"thcir wealth to extend the ramifications 
an’d sustain the fierce energies of their party. 
Tlie fair and faintly Olympias animated the 
hopes of his adherents, and afforded, in h(>r 
pure and blameless life, a bright example of 
his doctrine. ITis own incomparable elo- 
quence coiitinually fired the poimlace, and 
when, by a scandalous abuse of power, Eu- 
doxia procured from the* weak Areailius his 
deposition and exile, a devoted flock rose in 
defence of their sfieplierd, defeated and 
butchered the imperial guards,, and exacted 
his instant recall. . But the triumi>h of thf 
virtuous Bishop was of short duration ; and 
Eudoxia, introdu(fing into the city a host 
of barbarians, who terrified the people with 
the double infliction of sword and fire, suc- 
ceeded in effecting his banisihinent and his 
ruin. 

As the upper classes of society, and 
the religious bodies, were given up to 
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THK GOLD OF AFFLICTION. 


contention, and lost to virtue, it could 
hardly be expected that we should find 
a high standard of morality in humidor 
life. Many causes combined, iudeed, to 
vitiate and del>ase the lower orders, who, 
moreover, had before them the evd lives 
of the opulent, and were covstantl}^ tempted 
to follow their example. Thi^. was a matter, 
however, of which the state took so little 
cognizaiiee, that the very revenue was levied 
in such a manner as to fall with cruslung 
weight on the poor ; and the tax called 
gold of affliction was frequently paid by 
workingmen, with'the price of the bartered 
honour of their daughters. 

Yet women of the. lowest class were some- 
times raised. to the digiiity of the imperial 
diadem. The famous . Theodora, wife of 
Justinian, was the daughter of Aeaeius, a 
native of Cyprus, who, during the paternal 
reigi) of Anastasius, was master of the bears, 
kept for exhibition and slaughter at the 
public games. ^ The death of Acaeius left 
her mother a widow, when Theodora could 
not have been more than five years old, and 
at that age, she sat with her two sisters in 
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the circus, as a supplicant to the green 
faction, to which their father had belonged, 
and wliich they hoped to interest in their 
favour. But the dead and the poor have 
few tricnds, and the little orphans received 
no’couiitenance from the greens, though the 
bfues were considerate and indulgent ; and 
this circumsty,nce, afr the time appearing so 
unimportant, was, in later years, the cause 
of many a fierce and bloody fray. As she 
grew up, Theodora, with her elder sister 
Comita, afterwards the mother of the 
Empress Sophia, earned a precarious live- 
liliood on the stage, where her dawning 
charms soon attract(?d notice, commanded 
popular favour, and gradually involved her 
in the most frigtitfuj Excesses. Yet the 
black soul of Theodora was clothed with «a 
form which, by its wondrous symmetry and 
grac(!, might have denoted an angel of light. 
Small, but not diminutive, in stature, the 
exquisite proi)ortion and delicate outline of 
her figure gave her an appcaii’ance of licight ; 
and its lightness, its pliancy, its beautiful 
aptitude of posture and motion, had more of 
an ethereal than mortal character. Her 
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THEODORA ON THE STAGE 


complexion was pure and dazzling ; and 
she possessed the rare power of throwing 
into her face all the varied emotions of the 
mind, giving it an animation and spirituality 
perfectly enchanting. Eyes ^ soft and full, 
now bathing in their own light, now flash- 
ing with eager fire, charmed , every beholder ; 
and the virtuous Itomau — foj- such a cha- 
racter was still ill existence — carefully 
shunned the street where she lodged, lest 
her basilisk glance should lure him to de- 
struction. 

With such high personal qualifications for 
the tragic branch of* the profession, Theodora 
devoted herself to •confedy ; and her success, 
as soon as she appeared in a prominent 
character, was so Uecidetl, that it furnishes 
indisputable wari*ant for her choice. This 
Jordan of ancient days had but to raise her 
eyes, to curl her cherr}^ lip, to call up a 
gesture or mirthful look to her bewitching 
face, and the Avhole theatre, spectators and 
actors, burst ■ into au uncontrollable roar, 
and she covered the absence of even the 
most ordinary accomplishments, by the 
simple display of her rich natural gifts. Her 
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infamous life at length drove her fi'om the 
capital, in company with the })refect Ecebo- 
liis, from whom, however, whether l)y acci- 
dent or design, she became separated in 
EgypJ, where she was reduced to the greatest 
misery,* if not dctual want. But, in the 
midst of her diitress, a strange, unaccount- 
able notion had taken possession of her mind, 
that she was destined to become the wife of 
a monarch ; and, imi>elled by this idea, she 
once more turned her drooping eyes towards 
Constantinople, the scene of her former 
triumphs and degradation. History is not 
silent as to the means ^>y which she ’w;as 
enabled to prosecute her , journey, and which 
made the name, of Theodora a by-word 
and reiiroach in Weiy’city of the East. 
The metropolis was I'cachcd, at last ; and 
here, avoiding her ancient associates, she 
sought, for a time, to obtain a livelihood 
by the laliour of her hands, as a carder of 
wool, in which she succeeded till, in a fortu- 
nate hour, she attracted the attention <jf 
Justinian, when that acquaintance wms com- 
menced which led to her marriage with an 
Emperor. In her honour the traditionary 
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CRUELTY OP TUKODORA. 


laws of the empire were abrogated, and she 
was solemnly recognised as the partner and 
colleague of Justinian, who dcclarc'd that lie 
received sucli a wife as the special gift of 
God. 

But Theodora, raised to this giddy height, 
felt the ignominy of her early career, and, 
now that she was invested wtn the insignia 
of royalty, seldom presented herself in that 
magnificent city where she was so well re- 
membered in another position. Yet no one 
dared to recall that too recent period, even 
by the faintest whisper; and doomed indeed 
was the tongue that, in an ungnarded 
moment, was betrayeci into such a treason. 
Alert spies caught updiis accents, and quickly 
reported them to the .enraged Empress, who, 
in executing her vengeance, stimulated the 
ready zeal of her my rmidon with these sig- 
nificant words — “ If my orders are not fully 
obeyed, 1 swear by Him who liveth for ever, 
that your skin shall be flayed from your 
body.” 

Her stately palace on the sunny shore of 
the Bosphorus, reared its massive walls, 
crowned with cupolas and towers, over a 
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lab,yrintli of dungeons, unknown to, the func- 
tionaries of the empire, and accessildc only 
to the guilty instruments of her will. Here, 
in some recking vault, dimly lit by the flare 
oi' a torch, Theodora adjudged her victims 
to the ihck, the Scourge, or a secret death ; 
and, forgetting avery sentiment of her sex, 
calmly witnes^d the execution of her com- 
mands. Then she ascended to the broad 
light of day, stremning through regal halls 
and gilded saloons, where art and untold 
wealth (.ixhausted their treasures to secure 
her ease, or minister to her luxury ; and a 
thousand slaves, in watcliful and incessaijt 
attendance, flew to obfey her capricious be- 
hests. 

Fiction could invent iio fneidewt so strange 
as this evil woman, in the [)lenitude of- 
earthlj" power, sitting on the imperial throne 
in the Hippodrome, where, in her childhood, 
she had appeared as a supplicant and beggar, 
to receive the homage of the Vandal King 
Geliiner, the captive of Ildisarius. A 
glorious cortege led the way through the 
spacious area of the circus, and the liarbarian 
monarch was blinded by the dazzling pomp 
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and pageantry that suiTounded the Enpn’ess 
of the East. The i^rond descendant of 
Genseric, who had made a spoil of imperial 
Rome, bent his knee before the crowned 
Magdalen, and the illustrious Belisarius 
stooped to kiss the embi'oidcred hem of her 
garment. Myriads of spcatatoi’s acclaiihed 
her name ; and saw, in the disgraceful sjdgc- 
tacle, which attested their ruin and debase- 
ment, a resuscitation of the proud gloj'ics of 
purer times. 

The crown which dustinian shajud with 
Theodora, was preserved to him by her 
\Yisdom and decision. Influenced by her 
partiality, he had adopted the colour and 
the cause of tlic blue faction, in opposition 
to the green, width,. bci5ides suspecting it of 
.a secret attachment to the descendants of 
the Emperor Anastasias, she still regarded 
with the bitter hatred of early years. Im- 
perial favour intoxicated the blues, already 
impatient of the most necessary restraints 
of the law; -and Constantinople was kept 
in continual turmoil by the violence of these 
Christian janissaries. Proceeding from one 
outrage to another, they finally broke into 
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the houses of the greens, carried, off their 
wives and daughters, including many of 
patrician rank, and committed horroi's not 
to be described. By an unaccountable im- 
pulse, "both factious then united in an at- 
tempt W subvert the government; and after 
liv5 days of mm'der, rapine, and anarchy, 
Hypatins, th^nephew of Anastasiiis, was 
dragged from his house, ajid, regardless of 
his own enti'caties, and the tears of his 
terrified wife, invested with the soveicign 
purple. The feeble and timid Justinian, 
instead of endeavouring to suppress the re- 
volt, instantly prepared fxuMlighl, when lip 
was diverted from, liis^iurpose by the cou- 
rage of Idieodora, who eiitei'ing the council- 
cliamber, vchemeufly .de’clared. that she 
would never quit thc.palace. “ Death,” she 
continued, “ is the condition of our birth, 
but tliey who have reigned, should never 
survive the loss of dignity and dominion. I 
pray Heaven that I may never be seen with- 
out my diadem and purple ; tlnit I may no 
longer behold the light, when .1 cease to be 
saluted by the name of Queen. If you re- 
solve, 0, Caisar ! to fly, you have treasures : 
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behold the sea, have ships : but trem- 
ble lest the desire of life should expose you 
to a wretched exile and an ignominious 
death. For my own part, I adliere to the 
maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a 
glorious sepulchre.” Sifeh heroic words 
from the mouth of a jvoman imjiafted 
a transient resolution to J?ustinian ; and 
shamed, if the}' did not embolden, his dis- 
tracted council. Three thousand veterans 
were hastily assembled, and despatched in 
two bodies, under the respective orders of 
Belisarius and Mundus, to engage the rebels, 
'flicy made their way with diflieulty through 
the burning city, ovtir heaps of embers, and 
between falling and blazing houses, to the 
Hippodrome, wherq th^ rioters had congre- 
► gated, and, entering by two opposite gates, 
fell on the surprised greens, wliile the blues, 
at sight of the banner of Justinian, returned 
to their allegiance, and joined in the slaugh- 
ter of their late accomplices. 

The foulcKit blot that rests on the memory 
of Theodora is the murder of her son, the 
child of an unknown sire, who, at his death, 
when Theodora was the sovereign mistress 
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of Asia, revealed to his unhappy, offspring; 
tlie secret of his parentage. Eager to push 
his fortune, the youth flew to Constanti- 
nople, as soon as the remains of his father 
were laid in the grave, and presented him- 
self in the magnificent ])alacc of his mother. 
There he, toy, found a grave, whether in the 
dungeons beneath its* floor, or the placid 
Bosi)horus in its front, no human eye has 
been able to seareli out : but from the 
moment he; entered* the boudoir of Theo- 
dora, the child of shame disappeared for 
ever. 

Theodora, in spite of fate and waning 
charms, maintained ficr ascendancy over 
Justinian to the last;*and after she had 
been twenty-four yeans liis wife, ho be- 
wailed her death as* sincerely and as poig-* 
nantly as if he had lost a blooming bride — 
the highest tribute, perhaps, that can be 
rendered to her unequalled powers of fas- 
cination and deception. 

At the same time that the'Emperor was 
wedded to this Cyprian, his greatest and 
most illustrious subject espoused a woman of 
similar origin, the equal of Theodora in in- 
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famy, and occasionally tlic confidante of licr 
intrigues, and tlie accomplice of lier crimes. 
Antonina, as the lady was named, Avas the 
Avife of Belisarius, Avho, in the greatness of 
his exploits, of his charaefrr, and of his 
sense of duty, AAms the Wellington of the 
East. Like Theodora, she had been cradled 
in the circus, and Avas the daughter of an 
ignoble AA’oman, AAdiose ostensible husband 
was a charioteer. Thus frailty was the 
heritage, as Avell as the name of Antonina, 
and remained through life her leading cha- 
racteristic. After running the gauntlet of 
the stage, she entered the bondage of matri- 
mony, and AAms a buxom widoAv, Avith a 
stui'dy and gallant son, when, at a ri2)e age, 
she accepted the suit of Celisarius. But 
'years could not tame thb unbridled tempera- 
ment of a woman to whom vice had been as 
sustenance and nurture ; and in a short time, 
Belisarius was the only person in Constan- 
tinople Avho AA^as ignorant of his wife’s ex- 
cesses. Confiding husbands, however, if they 
have no perception themselves, rarely lack 
an lago to unseal their eyes ; and Belisarius 
was informed by Antonina’s tire-woman of 
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her flngitious courses, and the dishonour she 
had brought on his name. Two credible 
associates conlirmed her disclosures, under a 
sworn i»roiuisc of protection ; but the anger 
of tlie *iiifatuat(Ml hero, which appeared to 
be uiicontrollable, ‘vanished before tlie ready 
tears of Antojiiuii, and to prove his belief 
in her iunocenbe, he sirri'endered to her ven- 
geance the three witnesses to her guilt. 
The tongues that had divulged such fatal 
secrets wci'e then plucked from their roots ; 
and the yet warm bodies of the imprudent 
tattlers were; cut into morsels, and scattered 
on the sea. Antonina, mcaywhile, rendered 
bolder by impunity, no*“longer submitted to 
tlie least restraint; and her attentions to 
Theodosius, a handsome tarbapiau, whom 
Bclisarius had received into his house, were ' 
so undisguised, and so openly paraded, that 
they became the jest of the whole army. Pho- 
tius, her son, maddened by such a disgrace, < 
rushed into the presence of Belisarius, and 
with indignant tears, demanded justice on 
his mother. He adduced incontestable evi- 
dence in support of his allegations ; and the 
jealousy of the doating husband was aroused. 
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at last, by the culprit’s son. Tint the 
conscience-stricken Theodosius had already 
become alarmed, and flying from the camp, 
found safety and concealment in an ob 

scare monastery under the ct)\vl of a monk ; 

• • • 

Belisarius was again convinced and aa:ain 
deceived by the vehement protestations of 
his wife ; and the chivalro/s Photius was 
condeniin'd for his indiscretion to the wel- 
come seclusion of exile. 

But in his own ruin, the son, though he 
might forgive the cruelty, could not forget 
tbe degradation of his mother, and he con- 
trived to discover and seize Theodosius, 
who, after being recalled by Belisarius, and 
acquiring immense "treasures through the in- 
fluence of '’Antonina, had, in a moment of 
' remorseful despondencj’', taken refuge with 
his spoil in the sanctuary of St. John. The 
faithless monk was now carried off to Cilicia, 
• and immured in the dungeon of a sequestered 
castle ; but the active emissaries of the Em- 
press Theodora, whose aid Antonina had 
invoked, soon traced out his prison, effected 
his liberation, and made a captive of Photius. 
While the latter was groaning in one of the 
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gloomy cells, dug, like graves, Ixuicatli the 
palace of Theodora, Ids mother and her im- 
perial protectress were revelling overhead, 
amidst all the. accessories of Asiatic luxury ; 
and the ungratejid and impious Theodosius, 
who'had* forgotteif both his obligations to his 
benT'factoi- and l|iis vows to Heaven, was 
treated with ti,(^ honours awarded to a sove- 
reign i)rinee. But, in a moirieid^ death 
snatched him for ever from the scene of his 
wiekiHl triumplis, leaving llie bereaved Aeto- 
iiina iiK'Oiisolalde and desperate. J I (i* sorrow 
.and rage were wreaked on her iniioccmt son, 
who was dragged from ITis dimgeon, wliere 
light never entered, to Ixi lashed by the 
scourge, or pitilessly*stixd(*hed oji the i*ack. 
Twice he found itieH.ns ^to’inake, his escape, 
and sought the fragije protection of a sane-, 
tuary ; but ncilher the })rivileg(\s of the 
altar, nor the indignant outcries of the j)opn- 
hice, drawn to the spot by the appearance 
of the uiilitary, could ]u*eserve an honour- 
a]>le citizen from the despotic;j)ower of the 
Empress, and the hatred of . an unnatural 
parent. Not till after a captivity of three 
years did Photius linally escape, and making 
VOL. II. c 
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his way to Jerusalem, olitaiiied repose, 
though not liberty, in the narrow cell of a 
monk. 

The assistance and support which Anto- 
nina received from Theodorqj were i)ufchased 
liy services equally unscriqmlous. To fiieet 
the wishes of her royal iqistress, Autoiiina 
was willing to sacrilice ever;/ jirinciplc, or 
engage in any enterprise ; and during the 
occupation of Home by Belisarius, she even 
went to the length of deposing the Hope, 
who, by his adhesion to the tenets of the 
Council of Chalcedon, had incurred the fatal 
displeasure of Thirodora. The pontilf had 
been detected cowcspvniding with the (Jothic 
army, then besieging the city ; and, sum- 
moned before theTtomafa General to answer 
the charge, the evidence of his messengei's, 
and the more coiudusive testimony of an 
intercepted letter, signed by his own hand, 
insured his conviction. His sentence, justi- 
fied by the laws of war, was pronounced by 
the lips of Antonina, as she reclined on a 
luxurious couch ; and the venerable S^dve- 
rius was deprived of the keys of Heaven and 
earth, muffled in the ghostly cowl of a friar. 
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and smup:g]ed off, a prisoner and exile, to a 

m 

solitary and dreary jnonaslery in the heart 
of Asia. An enormous l)ril)e seenred the 
vaeant tiara for a more obseciuious i)riest ; 
and tht^ Emprej^s gratefully divided the spoil 
with hef dutiful Antonina. 

Jt)uring the Pj^^Tsian war, P)elisarius was 
induced by a’ 'nimoiir -of the death ol* Justi- 
nian to join in the movement of Puzes, which 
excited the highest resentment of Theodora ; 
and tlie hero was recalled to Constantinople 
with every mark of disgi*ace. Put, the en- 
raged Empi*ess, in the heat of her fury, 
shrank from taking his life, so often risked 
in the supjiort and defence of her tin-one ; 
and she contented lier^elf with des])oiling 
him of his treasui-cs* and leaving- him a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of liis wife. “ Yon, 
cannot be ignorant,” she observi-d, with a 
fi-own, as she informed him of his fa te, “ liow 
much you have desm-ved my displeasure ; 
but I am not insensible of tin; services of 
Antonina. To her merits agil intercession 
I have granted your life. Let jour grati- 
tude be displayed where it is due, not in 
words, but in your future behaviour.” After 

c 2 
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tlic death of Theodora, Antonina, in a fit of 
compunction or fear, retired to a monaster}', 
oil which slie had expended the shattered 
remains of her fortune ; and Belisarius is 
said to liave had his eyes pyt out h}* Justi- 
nian, and to have wandercsl in rags thrcfiigh 
the streets of Constantinople, earnestly ‘■’be- 
seeching the ])assers-l>y to “ Give a penny to 
Eelisariiis the General.” But this story, 
though not too marvellous to lie ti-ue, since 
it might find more than one parallel in the 
history of human vicissitudes, is doubted by 
Gibbon, and appears to rest on no credible 
testimony, Avhenee we may conclude that 
Bclisariiis was not s<? unfortunate as Justi- 
nian was reputed iiijgrateful. 

Intercourse with Easttern courts attiucted 
-to Rome and Constantino})le droves of those 
human mules, whom Asiatic jealousy has 
selected, from the days of Semiraniis, as the 
special guards of Avoman, and whose cloven 
feet were accustomed to jireserve a footing 
on the slippery pavement of palaces. In- 
famy was the badge of all the tribe. Yet 
they soon occupied every approach to power 
and every avenue to the throne ; their 
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fillister influence was felt in every depart- 
nient of the ^oveniinent ; and the noblest 
senators and pi'oudest warriors, I’orgetting 
tlu' dignity of birth and merit, were not 
ashanibd topni^hase their .advancement from 
a |•apaelous chanrt)erlain. Narses, reared in 
the stern honest^^' of the camp, was an ex- 
ception to the rule, and, indeed, owed his 
physical degradation to accident. Jbit the 
reproach of the class became a stigma on the 
warrior, which all his glorious achievements 
were unable to efface. “Leave to men,” 
was the message of the Empress Sophia, 
“ the exercise of aians, a*nd return to your 
proper station amon^ the maidens of the 
palace, where a distalf siliall again be placed 
in your hands.” ^ I wiM spin, her such a 
thread,” replied the indignant chief, “as shg 
shall not easily unravel.” But a life worn 
by toil and a century of years was now near 
its close ; and death rudely intercepted the 
just revenge of the hero, while his name was 
being acclaimed from the step.‘^)f the Capitol. 

Too often, indeed, was the imi)erial throne 
overturned by successful soldiers, and the 
very foundations of society (•onvulsed and 
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subverted. The deposition ami murder of 
the pious Maurice aud his sons Avas ibllowed 
by the imi)risonment of his widow, the 
Plmprcss (Vnistantina' and her three youthful 
daughters, who, under a pretence of pro- 
viding them an asybim, ‘were conrmed in 
the cells of a secluded conv,ent. ^ But in this 
living grave, Constantina was haunted by an 
incessant tcrrf»r of the assassin’s poniard, 
and she took advantage of a dark night to 
escape to the sanctuary of St. Sophia, where 
she would doubtless have fallen a victim to 
the rage of the usur])er, Phocas, if the reso- 
lute a ttitude of tin; 'Patriarch had not averted 
% • 

the blow. A secoud atftcmpt at flight afforded 
a specious ju’ctcxt for* taking her life; and 
after being. subjected tb the torments and 
.the ignominy of the rack, the Empress and 
her three daughtei’s were barbarously con- 
demned to the block, and all perished on the 
same scaffold. 

The death of the infamous Copronymus, 
son of Leo Til., once more placed the im- 
perial sceptre in the firm hand of a woman 
— for the feel)le partnership of Leo IV. was 
scarcely recognised by his wife Irene. This 
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“ iiuitcl of Athens ” possessed no recom- 
niendiiiion but her rare beauty, when, at 
the age of seventeen, she was selected by 
(Jopronynius as tlic spouse of Leo; but 
when the deatlj of the Emperor raised hci* 
husbaiuf to powei* her great capacity proved 
fu]l5’ (Hjiial to tlje duties and diflicultics of 
govern niciit. The premature death of Leo 
left her the uncontrolled exercise of authority, 
and the guardianship of an infant son ; and 
now it wfis that the ambition of the Empress 
ignored the affection of the parent. In 
order to inea])acitate her child for the func- 
tions of sovereignty, shtj deliberately neg- 
lected his education, and ^)ermitted him to 
grow ip) in idleness Und ignorance, though, 
by her command, lie was early initiated in 
the wicked mysteries of vice, and due care 
was taken that his boyish excesses should 
not be concealed from the peoi)le. Still, 
Constantine — for so he was named — became' 
the hope of a faction, yearning to seize the 
uneasy helm of the State ; g-nd he was in- 
duced to sanction a design for the deposition 
of his mother, and his own elevation to 
supreme power. The intrigue, however. 
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was seasonably discovered by Irene, who 
frustrated its operation, seized and severely 
punished the conspii-ators, and subjected the 
rel)ellious Einperoi* to the awful chastisenient 
ol’ the rod. An enieute of the ^rnieniaiT piiard 
ultimately accomplished Iuk deliveralice'and 
his ruin. After banishing Jiis mother, (7on- 
stantim^ took sullen possession of the throne, 
but retained around him the treacherous 
eunuchs of Irene. A. clandestine corre- 
spondence was opened with the fallen 
Empress *, and hei‘ misguided son too late 
discovered his danger, and sought safety in 
an ignominious (li^ht. He was arrested on 
tile o})posite shoro of *1116 Bosj)horus as he 
alighted from his gjtllby, and quicklj^ sur- 
rounded by^ the ^)artis»ns of his mother, 
who, regardless of his .commands, and his 
more earnest and moving entreaties, dragged 
him back to Constantinople, and immured 
him in a lonely chamber, in the heart of the 
palace. It was in this very apartment that 
the unfortunate ('onstantine had first beheld 
the liglit; and here, in the gloom and 
silence of midnight, the cruel myrmidons 
of Irene stealthily approached his couch. 
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l^lunged their daggers into his eyes, and 
doomed him to eternal darkness. Irene was 
again Empress ; but her triumph was pur- 
chased by the violation of the tenden^st 
claims of iiatuiv:^, as well as the first dictates 
of religion; and her restoration was pro- 
claimed aipidst #the sujipressed execrations 
of the po])ulace. Tn*that ignorant and cre- 
dulous age, Tleaven itself was supposed to 
mark its auger at her crime, by a total 
eclipse of the sun, which for sevnmteen days 
Avithheld its ligld from the afirighted world * 
and five years of* wise and successful govern- 
ment failed to retrieve her re})utation. Her 
rule was terminated by a*(‘nbal of eunuchs, 
and the mistress of* the Homan world was, 
in her last 3"ears, compelHd to earn a scanty 
subsistence by the labour of her hands. 

The career of the Empress Theodora, 
consort of the stern and implacable Theo- 
philus, was, in some respects, not dissimilar 
to that of Irene, though, under correspond- 
ing circumstances, her pnidence or her 
virtues preserved her from similar guilt. 
Theophilus selected his Queen in a manner 
more beseeming a barbarous than a civilized 
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monarch, but which, notwithstanding, had 
the advantage of affording a wide latitude 
of choice. Assembling all the most beau- 
tiful maidens in the empire, he ranged them 
in a double lino in the prin^jipal saloon of 
his palace ; and attired in tlfe imperial robes, 
with the purple mantle dnoopin^g from liis 
shoulders, passed in state through the open 
ranks of the lovely company, holding in his 
hand a golden apple, destined as the prize 
of the victress. Amidst such a throng, even 
an Emperor might feel embarrassed, and the 
bewildered Tbcophilus wavered between the 
beauty of Theodora* and the dazzling charms 
of Icasia. “ Woman,” *ne observed, glancing 
at the latter, “has done much evil in the 
world.” “ And hurelyj sire,” answered 
b‘-asia, “ she has likewise been the instru- 
ment of much good.” The monarch was 
ofl'ended at the retort, and gave the apple 
and his hand to the silent Theodora. 

Theodora was left, like Irene, the guardian 
of her son, when he had only attained his 
fifth year, and she administered the govern- 
ment for a considerable period with consum- 
mate ability and judgment. Her care, how- 
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ever, eould not preserve the heir of Thco- 
pliilus from the corrupting vermin of the 
palace ; and the young Emperor was an 
adept in sin, wliile he was yet a child in 
years.* On reijehing the age of eighteen, he 
aspirt'd’ to govern alone ; and after a faint 
resistance, Theodora abdicated the reins of 
power, and withdrew, in sullen majesty, 
from an ungrateful court. All restraint 
was now removed from the inhuman Michael, 
and, in his flagitious reign, he surpassed the 
vices, witliout displaying the graces of Nero, 
and was finally stabbed in his bed by Basil, 
his favourite chamberlhin, whom he had 
raised from the royal stalile to be his as- 
sassin and successor.' 

Constantine IX* was dhe last male de- 
scendaiit of Basil, and in his declining years 
he looked with apprehension to the future 
of his three daughters, whose maiden hands 
were, in so troublous a period, when the em- 
pire was threatened by the advancing host 
of the Saracens, but ill adapted to sustain 
a reeling throne. In this dilemma they 
were invited to embrace the yoke and 
honourable protection of matrimony ; but 
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Euflocia, the eldest of the sisters, had 
already devoted herself to a moriastic life, 
I’heodora shrank from the h_ymeneal altar; 
and only Zoe, the youngest, at the prudent 
age of forty-eight, could be prevailed ' upon 
to acce])t the incumbrance of a husbatid. 
Her choice fell on a married man, I’oman'us 
Argyrus, but he I’cfuscd, when unexpectedly 
apprised of his election, to abandon a spouse 
whom he tcnrierly loved for the hand of a 
presumptive Emj)rcss; and it was not till 
his wile abdicated her place, and buried 
herst'lf in the cell of a convent, that a threat 
of putting out his eyes wrung from llomanus 
a reluctant compliance.' The death of Con- 
stantii^e raised him to the throne, but the 
affections of the > Plmpi;ess were already 
transferred to his chamberlain, Michael, and 
the iaiihlcss Zoe presented, with a smile, a 
draught of poison to her husband. Michael, 
if he did not abet, connived at her treason, 
and while the corpse of Jfomanus was yet 
scarcely cold, he was solemnly united to the 
murderess and admitted to share the de- 
graded diadem. But remorse, the stern 
avenger, which enters the gate - of palaces 
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as easily as the open door of a hovel, haunted 
and distracted the guilty Michael ; and sur- 
rounded by the ensigns of power, he could 
see nothing but the frowning sj)ectrc ol 
Ronnfnus. lie sought to atone for his crime 
by" fasts and vigils, and left his wife and 
mfherable subjects to the domination of his 
brother ,lohn, one of. the tribe of eunuchs, 
who, himself excluded from llic succession, 
induced Zoc, in a fatal nioinent, to adopt as 
her heir his nepli(!w Michael, the son of 
another brother, and, at length, to invest 
the unknown youth with the supnane autho- 
rity. Michael’s first adt was to insult and 
imprison his benefiKJtress, and he would 
probably have 2)roct>eded to take herjife, if 
a popular tumult, provoked by his te ranny, 
had not rescued her from his hands, at the 
same time hurling him from the throne, and 
punishing his ingratitude with the. loss of his 
eyes. Sixty years had not cooled the ardour 
of Zoe, and at the entreaty of her subjects, 
she willingly espoused a thiyd husband, and 
consented to share his affections with a pre- 
vious claimant, who, while Zoe was saluted 
as Empress, received the inferior title of 
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Augusta. On the death of her husband, 
Constantine X., who survived the unhappy 
Empress, the crown devolved on Theodora, 
but her reign was merely nominal, and she 
not unwillingly resigned the cares of royalty 
for the gloomy repose of the grave'. Her 
death paved the way, after a short in- 
terval, for the accession, l)y a military and 
popular revolt, of the august house of the 
Coraneni. 

The illustrious Anna Comnena, a scholar 
and an author, has bequeathed us, in her 
history of the reign of her father, the Em- 
peror Alexius, a literary memorial of the 
virtues of her race.- It is naturally coloured 
by the affectionate partihlity of a daughter, 
and, perhaps, of a 'partisan — for Anna was 
herself involved in the events she describes; 
but, notwithstanding the opposing testimony 
of the Latin writers, we may safely conclude 
that the tribute she pays to the character of 
her parent was not wholly unmerited. That 
Alexius was prone to dissimulation, how- 
ever, is proved by incontestable evidence, 
voluntarily though unthinkingly tendered, 
under circumstances which give it peculiar 
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force. His consort Irene was desirous of 

« 

securing the succession to Anna, instead of 
leaving it to the male line ; and in his last 
moments, she licsieged his pillow with this 
unnatnral request. The dying Emperor 
may be* forgiven that, as his eyes were about 
to close foi; cver.on the illusive grandeur of 
earthly power, he replied by an evasive ob- 
servation on the vanity of human wishes, 
eliciting from Irene the severe retort — 
“You die, as you have liv(^, a hypocrite !” 

But though Alexius withheld his sanction 
from her pretensions, Anna, supported by 
the injudicious preference ^of Irene, did not 
tamely sulnnit to the 'loss of the crown, and 
she was foiTuing a powerful conspiracy 
against her brother, 4oh*n the. Handsome, 
when her design was discovered and ba- 
trayed by her timid husband. Her dis- 
appointment at the result was only equalled 
by her indignation against the traitor. 
“ Nature,” she bitterly cried, “ has made 
a mistake, and given me the»soul of a man, 
and that of a woman to Bryennius.” The 
Emperor spared her life, which the voice of 
nature, if not of pity, forbade him to de- 
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stroy ; but he seized her palace and domains, 
and instantly bestowed them on a favourite 
Turkish courtier. The Turk, eclipsing the 
generosity of the (Christian, resiH'ctfully de- 
clined the gift, and begged that it Tuight 
be restored to the destitute princess. JTis 
request was granted, and Anna thus secured 
an honourable and dignilied retreat. 

Anna witnessed the arrival fn tlie East of 
the first Crusaders, whom Peter the Hermit, 
by his eloquenc? and fanaticism, summoned 
from every nook of Europe to fight under 
the banner of the Cross, and whom the 
elfeminate citizens' of Constantinople jx)- 
litely saluted with the ’epithet of barbarians. 
But these dubious allies of the empire oji- 
posed but a feeble check to the new and 
invincible power, whicli, rising in the de- 
serts of Arabia, now broke in headlong 
waves over the whole face of Asia. Ma- 
homet, or Mohammed, the originator of 
this mighty movement, exercised too great 
an influence on the destinies ol' the world, 
and especially ‘of woman, not to find a place 
in our narrative ; but from the necessity 
of compression, we can but glance at his 
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eliaraetcr, and laintly redect his strange 
and marvellons history. 

Mohanimod was a native of the city of 
Mecca, in Araltia, and a scion of the illus- 
trious* ra(‘e o^ llashem, of the tribe of 
Kofeish. His •father bore the name of 
Ab'dallah, and .was so distinguished for 
his jiersonal b(*auty, that his marriage 
with Amina,’' the mother of the jirophet, 
broke the gentle hearts of two hundred 
maidens, who simultancoiffely expired on 
the nuptial day. His son inherited the 
fatal gift, and a.^ the age of twenty-five, 
made a conquest of his* mistress, the rich 
and noble Cadijali, wlio Ixistowed her hand 
on her engaging doipestic. Mohammed 
was now, liy the ajnple Ibrtunq of his wife, 
restored to the rank and position of his 
ancestors, of which he had been deprived, 
on the premature death of his father while 
he was yet a child, by the unscru])ulous 
frauds of his nearest kindred ; but, though 
raised to independence, he^ continued to 
devote himself to the pursuits of commerce, 
and it was not till his fortieth year that, 
abandoning this modest vocation, he for- 
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mally aniiouiiccd himself as the messenger 
and pro])hc“t of God. 

Brought up in the precincts, and almost 
under tlie roof of the Caaba, or temple of 
M(!cca., which was entrusted to the guardian- 
ship of his family, tlie mind of Mohammed, 
naturally grave, had early bcyn imbued 
with religious feeling) and inclined to re- 
ligious contemplation. Travel, observation, 
and a free intercourse with ioreigners, par- 
ticularly with the Jews and various Christian 
sects of Syria, materially enlarged his ideas ; 
and as he advanced in ^ige, he began to 
recoil from the grotesque or. hideous idols 
enshrined in the Caaba, and to look for 
some purer object of ..adoration and worship. 
Every year, /luring the month of liamadan, 
he flew from Mecca and Jthc eyes of society ; 
and for thirty days entombed himself in the 
gloomy cave of Hera, with no com2)anion 
but his thoughts. Meditation is the mother 
of delusions, as well as the most genuine 
source of inspiration. In the cave of Hera, 
Mohammed entered the darker cavern of his 
own mind ; he looked round with the torch 
of enthusiasm, and thought it was the light- 
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ning of Grod. His rapt imagination, fas- 
cinated l)y beatific visions — liy the spell of 
one unchanging, overpowering idea, was 
raised to the seventh Heaven, brought be- 
fore the Hiviiui Throne, instructed to en- 
lighten ‘and reclaim mankind, and received 
a new but siniriqjis Gfosjiel in those delusive 
words — “ There is but one God, and Mo- 
hammed is His prophet.” 

The first convert to the new faith was the 
loving Cadijah, who, having already given 
Mohammed her heart, could not deny him 
her soul. Zeid, his slave, his cousin Ali, 
and the wealthy AbukeSer, were the next 
acquisitions of the pfophet; and three te- 
dious years were devoted to the conversion 
of fourteen persons^ ^Sukrounded by this 
band, Mohammed, ajmidst the convivial fel-. 
lowship of a banquet, divulged his mission 
to the principal sheiks of the race of Hashem. 
“ Who among you,” he then asked, “will 
be my companion and vizier ?” A pro- 
found silence seized the astonished assembly, 
till Ali, a youth of fourteen, impatiently ex- 
claimed, “ I, O prophet ! am the man ; and 
whosoever rises against you, I will dash out 
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his teeth, tear out his eyes, break liis legs, 
rip up his belly. O, prophet ! I will be thy 
vizier.” The sturdy youth was instantly 
named to the olfice, and fully did he redeem 
his savage j^romise. 

But the doctrines of Mohammed, Mriking 
at the very heart of the aneiei't rcMgion, 
made but little progress in Mecca, while 
they arrayed against him every votary of 
superstition, and every enemy of change. 
The accession of Abu Sophian to the go- 
vernment of Mecca gave strength and bold- 
ness to his enemies, and it was determined 
that a man from every tribe should be de- 
puted to take his lifts so as to 2)rcclude 
his family, tvlieu the ‘tragic event should 
become knewn, fnnn doinanding reparation 
for the murder. An augel — or a woman — 
warned Mohammed of his danger, and he 
owed his escape from death to a timely flight. 
But the assassins were soon on his track, and 
he was obliged to take refuge in the cave of 
Thor, a few miles from the city, where in 
company with the faithful Abukeker, one 
of his earliest converts, he remained in 
momentary expectation of discovery. Once 
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they heard the voices of their l)af[lcd pur- 
suers at the mouth of the cavern. “ A'\''e arc 
only two,” whispered Ahukeker. “ There 
is a third,” answered Mohammed ; “ it is 
God.” * Their «cscapc was indeed miracu- 
lous ; and a spider’s web across the opening 
of th(#cave, indiwing a supposition that no 
one could have recently entci“ed, preserved 
the seer from the daggers of his enemies. 
Under the friendly protection of night he 
aljandoned his covert, and with difficulty 
made his way to Medina — an incident com- 
memorated by the Mahommedan era of the 
Hegira, or flight, the basis .of Asiatic chro- 
nology. 

Mohammed was recew/cd at Medina with 
shouts of trium])h. •Fi\c hundred citizens, 
arrayed in their best.attire, presented them-, 
selves as his escort ; and the lieople saluted 
him as their sovereign, while they revered 
him as a Prophet. “ If we are slain in your 
service,” asked a band of Sheiks, “what 
will be our reward ?” “ Paradise,” was the 

prompt reply ; and that promise, so liberally 
given, without condition or reservation, sur- 
rounded him with armed legions, and finally 
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established his spiritual sway from the Indus 
to the Nile. 

The Paradise of Mohammed was expressly 
adapted to the cravings of an Eastern ima- 
gination. On the wide plains and in the 
arid deserts of Asia, even’ within flic walls 
of its cities, water is the fi-st necessa%" and 
luxury of life ; and the Mohammedan Hea- 
ven presents to the faithful a pk'asant pic- 
ture of crystal fountains, (,]irov\ ing up their 
waters in cool recesses, ovei'shadowed by 
verdant trees. Here every dutiful son of 
the Projjhet is surrounded by sevent}"-two 
\yives, all graceful as fairies, and possessing, 
among otlu'r incomparable charms, black 
eyes of the most bcAvitching descrijition. 
Women art not excluded from this tangible 
‘Elysium, lint the joys, they arc to inherit, 
unlike those of men, arc veiled by a wise 
silence. 

Four wives are allotted by the Koi-an as 
the earthly portion of a believer ; but a 
special revelation from Heaven, which was 
never lacking in an emergency, gave an 
unlimited number to Mohammed; and the 
capacious heart of the Prophet afforded 
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ample room for eleven consorts. These 
mortal liouris inhabited separate' dwellings, 
clustered round the humble abode of Mo- 
hammed like grapes on a vine ; and lived, 
like hiinself, with the greatest simplieity, 
on dates, barley-Tiread, and honey. It is 
singulfc- that they were all widows, with 
the solitary exception* of Ayesha, his fa- 
vourite, who — so early does woman attain 
maturity under an Arabian sun — was ))ut 
nine years old when she became his bride. 
Possessing the advantages of personal beauty 
and a persuasive tongue, in addition to his 
religious and military reputation, Moham-i 
med rarely sued in v*ain ; yet Head, the 
daughter of Onieya, a young and beautiful 
widow, was, at tirse, opposed to his ad- 
dresses. “ Alas, pr-ophet of Clod !” she 
cried, “ how can you expect hapj)iness with 
me ? I am no longer young : 1 have a son ; 
and I am naturally prone to jealousy.” 
“As to your age,” replied Mohammed, 
“ thou art much younger than 4 : as to thy 
son, he will find in me a father : as to thy 
jealousy, I will pray to Allah to j'luck it 
from thy heart.” Such logic was irresist- 
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ible, and’ the fair Head gave a blushing 
consent. 

The later domestic career of Mohammed 
affords a striking contrast to that of his 
earlier life, when, for twenty-fonr years, he 
remained constant in his nonourable atlach- 
raent to C’adijah, admitting ))o other spouse 
to his house till she had ceased to exist. 
To the last, she retained a tender place in 
his memory, and his continual reference to 
her amiable qualities, as an example of 
female excellence, excited the ire, if not the 
jealousy, of the blooming Aj'esha. “You 
.forget she was aged !” observed the olfcndcd 
beauty. “ Grod has now given you a better 
wife.” “ By Allali, no !” returned Mahom- 
med, with noble emotion; “a better there 
could not be ! When I was poor, she made 
me rich ; and when I was mocked and de- 
rided, she believed in me.” 

Ayesha had no reason to complain of 
Mohammed’s alfcction for the dead, since 
she might l>e well assunid, from the marked 
preference he always showed for her, that 
she need fear no rival among the living. 
Her very follies invoked his tenderness, or 
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claimed his protcctifm ; and when her in- 
discreet conduct fijave rise to a serious 
charge, for which there appears to liave 
l»eeu luit too good grounds, he resorted to his 
ordinary- device' of a divine revelation to clear 
her .aspersed cliaracter. She maintained 
her ascendancy over him for the remainder 
of his days,*and (Tn her lap his head reclined 
at the sad hour of deatli. 

Aftei- she became a widow, Ayesha, in 
her flitter enmity to Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, joined the malignant faction of 
Telha and Zobeir, who, on the assassination 
of Othman, the third successor of the Pro- 
jihct in the ralijdiate of the faithful, unfurled 
the standard of revolt. At the memorable 
battle of Ihissora, which' ended in the total 
destruction (if the rel^els, she was pi’esent in 
a litter in the midst <5f the light ; but though' 
the vehicle was completely riddled by jave- 
lins, and seventy men who successively 
held her camel were killed or disabled, she 
escap(‘d unhurt. The victor treated her 
with leiuty and indulgence, ‘and she was 
conveyed from the field by a guard of wo- 
men, attired as soldiers, who finally escorted 
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her to tlie holy city of Medina, where, pre- 
cluded from contracting a second niarriage, 
she passed the remnant of her life as a 
mourner at the sacred tomb of Mohammed. 

Next to Ayesha, one of the most cele- 
brated women of the Mahcflnmcdau regime 
was Zobcida, consort of the Caliph Hartmn- 
al-Ilaschid, the contemporary afid friend of 
Charlemagne. This lovely princess was en- 
dowed with all the attractions which fas- 
cinate and enchain the Asiatic mind. A 
complexion fair as morning was lit up by 
eyes black, soft, and lustrous ; and dark 
silk tresses waveej, like the shadows of a 
summer night, from her pure and dazzling 
forehead. The gentle disposition of Zo- 
bcida, which no circumstance ever ruffled, 
gave additional force to her charms; and 
•before she raised the Jealous gossamer of 
her veil, man’s susceptible heart was van- 
quished by the sweetness of her voice. Her 
influence was always exercised in the cause 
of humanity, in the interest of the poor, the 
weak, and th'b innocent; and many a ro- 
mantic tale celebrates her beauty, and grate- 
fully commends her clemency and tender- 
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ness. She reigned Avithout a rival in the 
no))le heart of Ilarouu*; and a stately edi- 
lice at Tabreez, rising to the height of 
eighty feet, and knoAvu by the appellation 
of Zoltoida’s Tower, remains to this day a 
memorial of the love and devotion she in- 
spired! in the Commander of the Faithful. 

The llabjdonian Caliphate Avas overthroAvn 
by Mali mid, Shah of Persia, aided by a 
trilie of Scythian origin, called the Turco- 
mans, or Seljnkian Turks. This new race 
of Mahoinmedaiis, after suliduing and then 
losing the devastated provinces of Syria and 
PalestiiH', made their Avay Into Glreece ; and 
at the commencement (»f the fourteenth cen-* 
tnry, the celebrated Osman, from whom the 
Turks (lerivo their yopular appellation of 
Osmaiilis, laid at Ncapolis, on the ruins of a 
liomaTi city, the slender and precarious 
foundations of the present Turkish empire. 

The life of Ottoman women is still reeru- 
lated by the Koran, Avhich, Avith the collected 
precepts of Mohammed, precisely defines 
their position in society, or rather in the 
family of their husbands, their domestic rcla. 
tioiis, and their conjugal duties. These, 
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however, are of the narrowest limits, parti- 
eularly among the upper classes ; and a 
Turkish lady passes her days in smoking- 
tobacco, listening to extravagant stories, 
applauding the agile movepients of hired 
dancing-girls, or embroidewiig slii)pen‘s. -Her 
life is consumed by idlen^^ss, languor, 'and 
ennui ; her mind is harassed by the petty 
rivalries and miseralde intrigues of a dis- 
tracted household ; and she knows no Avorld 
)>cyond the little sphere of the harem. Pri- 
vae.y she is never permitted, even if she 
could Avish to seek the comj)anionship of a 
vacant and Aveaiy' mind ; and servants, or 
rather slaves, in an attitude of homage, con- 
tinually Avateh her looks, while she sits 

cross-legged on a sumptuous couch, the dra- 
€ 

,pery of her floAving pbe studiously and 
graeel'ully arranged, so as to suffer only her 
tiny feet to be seen. 

The childhood of Turkish females is not 
subject to the harsh restrictions of later 
years, and j'oung girls, wearing no veil but 
their own innocence, attend the same schools 
as boys, and have the range of their parental 
home, without being confined to the limits 
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oi' the luirern. In some respects, the result 
almost justifies their subsequent seelusiou, 
as neither in mind nor maimers are they 
improved by an intercourse which, by law 
and custom, tl>eir motliers are prevented 
Iroin sharing, and, consequently, (*annot 
overlook. ‘At th« most iinjircssionalde age, 
they insensibly acquire a coarseness and 
levity, which tliey are never able entirely to 
discard ; and the careless training of the 
child is but too apparent in the free de- 
meanour of the mother. 

Turkey scrupulou.sly withholds I'rom 
woman the rank, though not the dazzling 
sjilendours, of royaltyr The mother of the 
reigning Sultan, indeed,* enjoys the proud 
title of Sultana, but»the.laSies ol* the palace 
are merely styled Kaduns, and arc not ad-* 
mitted to the dignity of marriage. Abdul 
Mesjid, the present sovereign of Turkey, 
has confided his domestic happiness to five 
Kaduns, who reside in the stately chamliers 
of the Seraglio, and are sedulously attended 
by two thousand female slaves, the ministers 
of their will, their pleasures, and their 
caprice. 
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The broad jilatcaux of the Caucasus, 
which first aflbrcled a home to the liuiuan 
race, are still the cradle and nursery of the 
mothers of Turke}'. In the lap ol' those 
stupendous mountains, the Alps of tlic East, 
in the glens of Circassia and the smiling 
valleys of Georgia, Ottoman gold has found 
a market of beautj'^, 'where it may purchase 
its rarest specimens. My intrcj>id friend 
Captain Spencer, one of the few Europeans 
who has penetrated into the Caucasian fast- 
nesses, declares that “ the beauty of feature 
and symmetry of form for which the Circas- 
sian race arc so celebrated, have not been 
exaggerated. The pure mountain air gives 
a freshness to their complexion not to be 
expected in suc'li a latitude. That of the 
women is delicately clear, and as they esti- 
mate at its full value the charms of a pretty 
person, they leave no means untried to im- 
prove their beauty.” 

The Circassians exhibit many of the 
usages common to other Eastern nations, in 
respect to their treatment of women : young 
girls, as in Turkey, are under no restraint 
as to their associates, till they attain a cer- 
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tail! age, generally nine or ten, but from that 
time they live exclusively with their own 
sex, and never appear among men without 
the protecton of a veil. At their maiTiage, 
the bridegroom, ‘or his parents, if he is still 
in dcjjciulence on them, present the father of 
the bride with a* dower, varyiiig in value 
with the social rank of* the lady, or his own 
means and position. But the most beautiful 
Circassian women arc bought up by Jews 
and Armenians, for the purpose of su])])lying 
the harems of Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
and, in fact, form the stjyde export of th(' 
country. 

Such are the women of the dominant race 
in the once potent, but never free Byzantine 
territory. For four* centuries tile Mahom- 
medan power, now appearing on one side, ' 
now on another, hung, like a dark thunder- 
cloud, over the shattered faln’ic of tlic em- 
pire, which retained the name, without the 
vitality of a nation. On the morning of the 
29th May, 1453, the long-impbnding storm 
burst forth Avith irresistible might ; and the 
imperial city of Coiistantiuoidc, Avith its 
churches, its gorgeous palaces, and its mise- 
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rable inhabitants, fell, after a fecljle resist- 
ance, into the hands of the Moslems. A 
crowd of helpless women fled for refuge to 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, as if a (diristiaji 
temple, however veneraldc, could protect 
them from the violence and the cruelty (d' 
the Mnsselman. Too sown they were un- 
deceived. The inexbrable Sultan Mahom- 
med rode on horseback into the catluKlral, 
followed l)y a legion of rntlians: he gal- 
loped through . the terrilied suppliants to 
the steps of the altar; and there, amidst 
breathless silence, proclaimed the new and 
ascendant faith- — “There is but one God, 
and Mahommed is his Prophet.” 

It was the watclword of destruction, and 
a terrible fehriek aiHiouticed that the fearful 
work had begun. 
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Tiik condition of woman .has alwaj’s l)cen 
the most degraded tin; neart!r we approach 
to a state of nature, or, leather, the less w(i 
are raised above the level iind mere animal 
characteristics of theljrifte creation. Among 
savage nations, she is* still a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, providing by her labour 
for the daily sustenance and support of her 
family, while man, abdicating his natural 
duties, lives in shameful indolence and ease. 
This inversion of nature has, as a matter of 
course, distorted and perverted her disposi- 
tion : her heart has been literally unstrnng, 
and, like a broken musical instrument, has 
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completely lost its harmony. It is true that, 
in some eases, the beautiful lineaTiients of 
the female character have remained apparent 
ill the lowest depths of human debasement ; 
Imt the general effect of savage life is to 
steel her tender feelings, to pluck uji- her 
sympathies, to deaden her affections, and to 
destroy her modesty. She becomes a ^urse 
to man, instead of a blessing, for in this 
abject, irredeemable servitude, she serves 
but to develo]), foster, and sustain his worst 
yiroiiensities. 

We are warranted in concluding, from 
their extraordihary length of days, the in- 
credible hardshijis they endured, and the 
wonderful duration of their beauty, that 
women in primeval times were endowed with 
physical powers surpassing very far those of 
modern experience ; and it was to be ex- 
pected that, under such circumstances, they 
should make an attempt to throw off the 
yoke which man had imposed upon them. 
Probably some incident- of this kind gave 
rise to the community of Amazons, or Ama- 
zonides, who for many ages preserved their 
independence as a female nation. Their 
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very name was significant of their despe- 
rate character, being derived from their in- 
human custom of burning out the right 
Jjreast,, that they miglit, on reaching matu- 
rity» hufl a javelyi with more force, and use 
mone freedom in drawing the bow. They 
are alludecfto by Priam, whom they assisted 
against the Grreeks, although, as we learn 
from his own lips, *he had previously been 
numbered among their enemies — 

“ In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 

In ancient time, when Otaus filled the throne. 

When godlike Mygdon led their troops of horse, 

And I, to join them, raised the Trojan force : 

Against the manlike AjnazonsVe stood, 

And Sangar’s stream ran purjjle with their blood.” 

• 

The fierce resolution,* during, and uncon- 
querable intrepidity ’of the Amazons, were a 
proverb among the ancients, and they were* 
held in dread by the greatest heroes and 
most powerful nations. Their partial subju- 
gation formed the ninth labour of Hercules, 
and was afterwards assigned to Bcllerophon, 
as a sure means of effecting his destruction. 
As the basis of their union, all association 
with men was strictly prohibited, except 
during a few days in the year, when, throw- 
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ing aside their warlike eliaracter, they visited 
the siirrouiidiiig kingdoms, and were i)er- 
mitted, l)y special treaties, to depart unmo- 
lested. According to Justin, they J)arl)a- 
rously strangled their sons, as soon as they 
came into the world, but Diodorus aflwms 
that they merely distorted'their' limits, and 
others assert, with more ])robability, that 
they offered the despisfed infants no vio- 
lence, but courteously liandcd them over to 
their fathers. The fortunate daughter of an 
Amazon was reserved for a higher and more 
aml)itious dcstinyH From her infancy she 
was inured to every Jtind of hardship, and 
after submitting to the, cruel initial rite, was 
carefully trained pi ‘the use of the bow and 
spear, the javelin and deadly sling, as soon 
as she could move her' arms. At an early 
age she took tlui field, and encountered in 
mortal combat the most formidable legions 
of antiquity. 

The Amazons were originally seated in 
Cappadocia, on the rugged banks of the 
Thermodon; but, as their numbers increased, 
they extended their narrow territory, by 
successive acquisitions, as far as the Caspian 
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sea, and, at one time, actually contended for 
the empire of Asia. Of tlicir cities, Smyrna 
still remains to attest tlieir ancient j)uissance, 
and tli.cy were also the founders of E])liesus, 
Magnesia, Tliyatjra, and Themscyra. The 
last»was the capital of their dominions; and 
long retained it* original imjiortancc, but 
the Amazons, as a nation, ])rol»ably never 
recovered from their signal defeat by the 
Oreeks, so eupdiatically referred to by 
Priam. IlcTodotus mentions that the victors, 
aftei' dividing the spoil, filled three large 
ships with captive Amazfus, and put to sea, 
when the indomitable; heroines suddenly Ml 
u])on them, and cut, tlumi in pieces. The 
wind and waves carried Jlie doomed ships 
to Cremni, in Scythia,’ where the liberated 
band, resuming their bows and javelins* 
which they found on board, boldly landed. 
They were instantly attacked by tlfb Scy- 
thians, and a sanguinary battle ensued, 
which, however, led, in the end, to a more 
friendly meeting, and ultimalcly the Ama- 
zons consented to accept a party of Scythian 
youths as their husbands. But it was stipu- 
lated on their part, as the first condition of 
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tliis compact, that the bridegrooms were to 
aliandoH their country, and seek some new 
unoccupied tcrritoiy, where their wives 
would be at liberty to follow' their o\rn cus- 
toms, without being fettered l)y those of 
Scythia ; and accordingly the wdiole ftoin- 
pany resolutely crossed the Tanais, and 
Ibunded, on the borders of Lake Ma’otis, 
the powerful tribe of the Sauromatm. The 
marriage laws of this race, one of the most 
baiiiarous of the Scythian hordes, preserved 
a tradition of their Amazonian origin, and 
no maiden was permitted to marry till she 
had killed an' enemy, “in consequence 
of which,” says the grave historian, “ some 
of them die of old age without being 
married, as thej^ are' not able to satisfy the 
law.” 

A large body of the Amazons, when they 
could So longer maintain their independence 
in Asia, emigrated to Africa, and there 
established a new kingdom, which soon 
acquired considerable importance. Some 
of the ancients indeed — and among them 
Strabo — doubt whether the Amazons ever 
existed, and consider their entire history to 
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be fabulous, but it is too well attested to be 
thus disposed of, and is not so inconsistent 
with reason as to warrant rejection. Strabo 
himsel/ mentions a commuuity of women of 
very similar cirayacter. lie tells us that in 
the ocean, a t no great distance from the iron 

coast of Graul, tlTcre is a small island, iuha- 

• 

bited exclusively b}^ women, who, neglecting 
the other gods, devote themselves particu- 
larly to the worship of Bacchus, adoring 
him with uumefous mystic rites and sacri- 
lices. They only associate with men at 
certain festivals, when .they cross to the 
mainland, but no man, on any pretense 
whatever, is ever permitted to visit the 
island. Among othef ^larbarous usages, 
these untamable womcfi had a custom, once 
a year, of removing' the roof from the vene- 
rated temple of their idol, each bringing to 
the spot a pack of fresh materials to form a 
new one, and whoever suffered her burden 
to fall, as she approached the edifice, was 
solemnly apportioned as a sacrifice, and torn 
in pieces by the others. “ It invariably 
happens,” adds Strabo, “ that one drops her 
pack, and so becomes a victim.” 
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But tlic liasty olijectioiis of the iacroclii- 
lous may be met by the fact, not so easily 
disputed, that Amazons exist to this day in 
tbe benighted regions of Africa ; ipid the 
army of the too notorious Jving of Dahouu'y 
includes a large corps ol' these masiial 
viragos. Not more than a year ago, they 
fought a pitched battle with the men ol‘ a 
neighbouring nation, and the eoidlict was 
wituessed, with equal terror and horror, by 
two English missionaries, who watched its 
progress from an adjacent eminence. The 
Amazons were ultiniately compelled to re- 
tive, but not till thcydiad severely suffered, 
and inflicted near]}- equal in.jury on their 
sturdier adversaries. 

Various barbarous nations of antiquity 
availed themselves of the services of women 
in war, and Herodotus mentions, among 
other examples, the Zaveces, who employed 
their wives and daughters to drive their war- 
chariots, thus placing them in the very front 
of battle. The Machlyes and the Auses, 
two Libyan tribes, living on the shores of 
Lake Tritonis, carefully trained their women 
to the use of arms; and once a year, on 
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the festival of their pati-ou goddess Minerva, 
the virgins of each nation, forming them- 
selves into two hostile eonipanies, attacked 
each other before the temple with stones 
and clifbs, contending foi' the mastery with 
des])crate resolntion. At the close of th(‘ 
fight, the •most J)eautifnl of the survivors 
was presented with ar sword and a sump- 
tnons suit of arnionr; and then, amidst the 
acclamations of both sexes, installed in a 
chariot, and condneted in triumph round the 
lake. 

The Libyan women generally, as might 
l)e expected from this brutalizing custom, 
were in a vc'iy low* condition, both in a 
social and moral respect. They i)aid little 
attention to their persons, ‘and tl>eir dress of 
leather, mantled with dyed goatskin, was,, 
in that warm climate, not the most con- 
ducive to cleanliness ; hence their bodies 
were covered with vermin, which, we learn 
from Herodotus, they were in the habit of 
biting in two, and then thvowing away. 
Their hair was suffered to grow to a groat 
length, falling in dishevelled tresses over 
their shoulders below the waist, and they 
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wore no ornament, either as maidens or ma- 
trons, except a brass cliain fastened round 
each leg, and perhaps designed as a liadge 
of servitude. They became wives at a very 
earlj^ age ; but no man w?.s permitted to 
marry, till the King had had the I'efu^l of 
his bride. 

Next to the Libyans, the Thracians were 
among the most barbarous of the nations of 
antiquity ; and the women of this race, sub- 
jected to the same abject thraldom, were 
proportionately depraved. Oncj custom of 
the Crestoiiman horde is worth recording. 
On the death of a Crestonman, his wives 

•' _ ,L 

assembh'd with his friends in the family 
tent, or hut, and wrnTidy disjmtcd as to who 
had been his favourite, each adducing evi- 
• deuce in support of her own pretensions. 
The fortunate victor in the contest was car- 
ried to the tomb of her husband, and tliere, 
in presence of the others, strangled by her 
nearest relative, and buried with the dead 
man ; on which the surviving wives, envying 
her felicity, Imrst into loud lamentations at 
their unhapj)y fate, in being obliged to out- 
live this public disgrace. 
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A practice somewhat similar prevailed 
among the Scythians, though, in their case, 
it was followed only at the funeral of a King. 
The corpse of the monarch, after being care- 
fully embalmed, and encased in a coat of 
wax^* Wife laid in a large j/it on a bed of 
leaves, and covered over with mats ; and 
his favourite wife, brtiuglit to tlic spot in 
a sumi)tnous chariot, was then ]>ublicly 
strangled, and deposited by his side. At 
the same time, his cook, page, groom, and 
courier, with four fleet horses, and a number 
of other animals, were also slanglitered, so 
that they might accompany the deceased 
pair on their mysteriouf# journey, and gold 
goblets were provided for the accommoda- 
tion of the party, that 4ihey mi^t want for 
nothing on the road.* 

Except at the funeral of a King, the 
Scythians rarely put a woman to death ; 
and though it was customary, in admi- 
nistering the laws, to punish the family 
of a criminal as well as himself, his wives 
and daughters were invariably si)ared, and 
even their personal offences were visited 
with comparatively light penalties. By 
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their husbands, howc'ver, tlu;,Y were very 
barbarously used, and coiulemiied to the 
most degrading bondage. 

In one of their marauding expeditions to 
Media, the Scjdhians were-' so long al>sent 
from home, that their wives, supposing^they 
had been killed in battle, or were- detained in 
captivity, formed a matrimonial alliance with 
their slaves ; and on the return of the rightlid 
lords, all parties were, to their mutual dis- 
may, involved in a very disagreeable em- 
broilment. The slaves, howe\'('r, were de- 
termined not to resign either their consorts 
pr their liberty,- and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which both side^ixpcrienccd great losses, 
though neither could claim the victory. In 
this dilcmilia a Scythian chief proposed that 
■each man should single out his own slaves, 
and, laying aside his l)ow and javelin, ride 
at them with a horsewhij), when, from force 
of habit, they would proluibly tal#e to flight, 
and naturally fall into their old subjection. 
The manoeuvre, which was instantly put 
in practice, succeeded admirably, and, by 
this bold measure, the Scythians recovered 
at once both their wives and their slaves. 
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The Scythians derived many of their 
social usages from tlic Hyperboreans, a 
still more northerly nation, of veiy remote 
antiquity, being mentioned incidentally both 
by Hes*iod and, Homer. Wor^n were ad- 
mitted by the H}'l)crboreans to the highest 
offices of roJigion,, which, though a practice 
common among the Hrecks, was a raj’e 
occurrence among barbarians, particularly 
in the north. The Britons, indeed, included 
women in the Druidical order; and the 
Satray a Thracian horde, Avho long preserved 
their indcpcndeuce, entrusted the oracle 
oi‘ Bacchus to the exclusive care of a 
priestess. But these* instances were no- 
table excei)tions to the rule, and in most 
cases, the religious fungtidiis wei’c wholly 
ajipropriated by men.. 

The i)eculiar religious institutions of the 
Hyperboreans wen; established in honour 
of two virgins, Hyperoche and Laodicc, or, 
as some say, Arge and Opis, who proceeded 
as missionaries into the neighbeuring coun- 
tries, and met their death at Delos. Their 
memory was perpetuated in the marriage- 
ceremony of the Hyperboreans, and no 
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union was complete, till the Ijrido, arrayed 
in nuptial attire, laid one of her flowing 
tresses, wound round a distaff’, on the tomb 
of the two virgins, in the temple of Diana, 
where the bridegroom also deposited a 
votive lock; twined round a plajit, , aiid 
the marriage was thus announced to their 

< ) M 

kindred and friends. 

Among the barbarous nations of Western 
Europe, the sex held a position little, if at 
all, in advance of that which it filled in the 
North and the East. Strabo has preserved 
some particulars respecting the women ol’ 
Iberia, which give a melancholy picture of 
their condition. Thek degradation, indeed, 
seems to have resulted, not so much from 
absolute ill-treatment, as from the ancient 
^usages of the country, which awarded to 
woman the province of, toil, and that of 
war to man. It is true, they were assigned 
also a part in the public festivals, and, like 
the Spanish damsels of the present day, 
joined in the dance hand in hand with men. 
But the yoke of servitude imposed upon 
them, even at a time when every sentiment 
of natui’c pleaded for commiseration, was 
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never relaxed, and it was a common occur- 
rence for children to be born while their 
mother? were actually working in the field. 
Such haliits naturally destroyed the sensi- 
bility, 1V5 well as hardened and defaced the 
character, and the* Iberian women were but 
too s*trongly imbrued with the fierce spirit 
of their mates. Strabo relates that, in the 
war against the Cantabrians, mothers de- 
liberately murdered their children rather 
than snlfer them to be captured ; and on 
one occasion, an Il)eriau woman slew a 
number ol' her fellow-captives as the only 
means of terminating their slavery. But 
with all tlicir ferocity* they possessed one 
weakness common to* the sex in every 
country : they were extremely . fond of 
dress. Looking back some twenty cen- 
turies, we may trace the rudiment of the 
Spanish mantilla in the head-gear of the 
Iberian Indie, which, secured to a fillet of 
iron, encircling the head, fell in folds over 
one side of her face and her sljoulders, or 
could be made to veil the whole counte- 
nance, at the will of the wearer. The jet 
locks were worn long, though ladies of 
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more refined taste, not satisfied with the 
arrangements of nature, shaved the centre 
of the head, so as to acquire prematurely 
that glossy baldness, which it is now tin* 
generous aim of Macassar to prevent. Their 
garments, still resembling the presept fashion 
of Spain, were uniformly bhicl>, but "were 
profusely, if not tastefully embroidered — 
a proof that the hard, rugged toil of hus- 
bandry had not impaired their dexterity 
with the needle. Nor did it in any way 
affect the natural grace of their movements, 
which, with the glances of their dark eyes, 
secured them considerable influence with 
the sterner sex ; • iind, by an ingenious 
fiction, they were even allowed the iirivi- 
lege of inheriting property. On their mar- 
' riage, however, it was, of course, always 
appropriated by their husbands. 

The Ooths, scarcely more civilized than 
the swarthy Iberians, treated women in 
much the .same manner, and, in great exi- 
gencies, were often strongly influenced by 
their counsel and example. In their mili- 
tary expeditions, they were invariably ac- 
companied by their wives and daughters. 
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who travelled with the provisions and bag- 
gage, in numberless waggons, forming a sort 
of commissariat to the barbaric host, and 
after a battle, they removed and tended the 
wounded with ^he zeal and pious care of 
veritable, sisters of charity. At times, they 
even presented themselves on the field, and 
incited their husbandsi to renewed feats of 
valour and daring. * In the most critical 
moment of tlie battled of Verona, when the 
Goths were seeking safety in flight, the 
beautiful and gifted Amalasuntha, whose 
charms and learning would have graced 
the most polished couid, tirrested Theodorie 
in his retreat, and pefemptorily commanded 
him to return to the combat. The hero 
oliejmd, and achieved a •glorioiis victory. 
Gu the capture of Ravenna by Relisariusi 
the Gothic matrons spit in the faces of their 
dejected husbands, in contemptuous derision 
of their supineness and pusillanimity. The 
women were also uniformly admitted to a 
share in the spoil ; and they rarely failed 
to secure the richest portion. A bride al- 
ways received from her husband, on the 
morning succeeding her nuptials, a special 

VOL. II. E 
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wedding-gift, corresponding in value with 
his station and means ; and this exclusive 
projicrty could only be alienated by her 
own act. At the marriage of Placidia 
with Adolphus,' the royal bride was at- 
tended by fifty beautiful, youths, ,who pre- 
sented her, in the name of Jicr Gfothic 
husband, the conqueior of Italy, with a 
hundred basins of gdld, lilled alternately 
with pieces of the precious metal and the 
most priceless gems. Among the other 
treasures acquired by the bride on this 
occasion, was, in all proliability, the cele- 
brated table, called the table of Solomon, 
composed, it is said, *of one immense eme- 
rald, set in three rows.of pearls, and resting 
on three hundred, and sixtv-live bars of solid 

o • 

gold, profusely studded with gems. 

Women were treated with less considera- 
tion by the Britons, owing, no doubt, to 
their sanction of polygamy, which they are 
said to have carried to such an extent, that 
it was no uncommon thing to find a Briton’s 
rand hovel promiscuously tenanted by ten 
wives and fifty children. Still these untu- 
tored savages, living almost in a state of 
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iiatiiro, invested the weaker creation with 
some touches of sentiment; and the sad 
story of Boadicea’s wrongs enlisted the 
whole nation in her cause. The injured 
queen h4;rself, with her two daughters, the 
innocent cause of Iwer misfortunes, personall.\ 
led tlTe British host to battle. She had pre- 
viously harangued the army from her simple 
throne— a pile of grefn turf, collected and 
raised by the hands of her s,nl )jects ; and on 
this she sat, a queen indeed, although her 
briglitest ornament was her own golden 
tresses, falling in rich luxuriance to her 
waist. Martia, an<||hcr •British queen, is 
said to have originate*! the ^iractice of trial 
by jury, afterwards perfected by the great 
Allred, and still regarded as the^ palladium 
of our national liberties. The fair Queen 
G wdniver will ever ’be associated with the 
immortal fame of Arthur, and with hi.*^ 
Knights of the Bound Table ; though 
poetry and romance, perhaps without just 
cause, have done their best to asperse her 
name, and blacken her reputation. 

During the latter years of the Roman 
sway in Britain, a large portion of the abo- 

E 2 
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rigiiial population emigi-atcd to Graul, and 
there founded the little State of Bretagne. 
The usurper Maximus carried across the 
channel an immense host, and it was on this 
occasion that St. Ursula, with clcv«n thou- 
sand noble, and sixty thousand , plobcian 
virgins, the destined brides of dhe adven- 
turous emigrants, committed themselves to 
the treacherous custody of the waves. The 
fleet containing, the lovely Argonauts was, 
however, driven by adverse winds on to the 
rocky coast of Geriuany, and the whole 
company fell into the hands of the Huns, 
by whom they ‘wer* ► barbarously mas- 
sUcred. 

Women were at aH times treated with 
great cruefty by -the savage and perfidious 
Huns. As an Asiatic people, they looked 
on polygamy as a natural institution, 'and 
their wives and daughters as merely a por- 
tion of their chattels. The latter them- 
selves, indeed, had been brought to enter- 
tain a similar opinion ; and this was 
strikingly manifested by Bleda, the widowed 
sist^-in-law of Attila, in her reception of 
the Roman ambassadors, on the occasion of 
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tlieii' proceeding to negotiate a peace witli 
tlie victorious chief. They also retained 
the Eastern custom of visiting the sins of 

the husband on his innocent wife : and the 

• * 

spouse, of a ]lox(ilan chief, who had de- 
serted'to the eiicni}', was condemned by the 

ruthless llermanric to be torn asunder l)v 

• * 

wild asses — a common' punishment among 
this fierce people. 

It was customary for the women of the 
royal village to go in i)roccssion to meet 
Attila, on his return from a military expe- 
dition. The way marshalled by a 

chosen band of maidcMs, walking under a 
sumj)tuous canopy, and who, as they came 
up, received the warrior king with Jiymns of 
triumph ; then, wheeling round, preceded 
him to the palace, surrounded by all the 
other women of the village, ranged in regu- 
lar lines, and occasionally joining in th« 
national pman. 

Other savage nations emulated, and per- 
haps surpassed, the example of the Huns, 
in their inhuman oi^prcssion of the se^. 
Female captives were impaled alive by the 
Slavonians, or stretched between four posts. 
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and beaten to death with clubs. Women 
were sacrificed to the heathen gods by the 
Franks, in the camp of the Christian King 
(dovis. The frightful excesses of the de- 
praved Lombards cannojL *l)e related by the 
pen of the historian ; and one * diaiijolical 
horde, insatialile of blood arut rapine, left 
the mangled bodies* of young girls to be 
devoured by vultures, while another chopped 
their quivering limbs in atoms, and scat- 
tered them to the winds. 

The condition of women in the rear oi' 

the furious hordes ^ho swept, at various 

times, over tlfc Eoman world, it is beyond 

not only the powers.of description, but the 

capacity^ of imagination, to realise. Bereft 

of everything that can render the world and 

life of value, they were left in territories 

turned into deserts, and were often reduced, 

jn their utter destitution, to the horrible 

necessity of feeding on human flesh. Acorns 

were esteemed a delicacy in countries once 

teeming with every product and gift of 

nature ; and Procopius relates, that two 
♦ 

wretched women, who had discovered an 
obscure and solitary lair, successively sur- 
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prised and murdered seventeen travellers, 
who found a grave in their emaciated 
bodies. The same author computes the 
Tiumljers who jierished from the various 
barbarian inroadS, during the single reign 
of J usi-iniAn, at no less than six millions •, 
and of the^e thd greater portion were 
women. 

The ancient Germans were proudly dis- 
tinguished for the consideration and tender 
indulgence which they evinced for women, 
particularly for those of their own iiation. 
Tacitus has jjreservcd, in l^is piquant and 
epigrammatic pages, soijae viv4d glimpses of 
their domestic life, which arc equally credi- 
table to both sexes. The cave or hut of 
the Teutonic warrior was the florae ol' 
virtue, innocence, and iruth. His wife and 
daughter, his companions in peace, were his 
solace in war, attending him in his most 
hazardous enterprises, and eagerly sharing 
the toil of the march, the severe hardships 
of the camp, and the dangers df the field. 
In times of peril, the Germans ever looked 
to their wives for counsel, encouragement, 
and support; and the wise women of the 
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nation, solemnly set a})art from the others, 
and invested with the title of Helleda, were 
regarded with profound reverence, endowed 
with peculiar privileges, and universally 
recognised as the interprct(?rs of late. 
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III. 

TflK DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 

• 

Between the intellectual light of modern 
times and the civilization of ancient Rome, 
the dark ages, as they are emphatically 
(jailed, stand like a Idank, or rather an 
eclipse, which awakens^ a 'mingled feeling 
of wonder and awe.. Not only were the 
arts and sciences dormant, or wholly lost, 
but all the incidents of the era partook 
of its profound gloom, and were like deeds 
done in the night. If the horizon was for a 
moment illumined, it was by ligRtning break- 
ing from the thunder-cloud, by the flash of a 
meteor, which expired as it appeared, serv- 
ing, indeed, only to render darkness visible. 

E 3 
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Loariiing was dead, and religion itself was 
shrouded and disguised in an unknown 
tongue. 

'riie see of Rome, which had laid its 
foundations on the ruins of^the einpirc, gra- 
dually arrogated to itself 'the supreme direc- 
tion of tenijioral as well as spiritual affairs, 
and claimed for its bi.shop the })otent attri- 
butes of a sovereign pontiff. Not only dis- 
tant churches, but cathedrals and rich 
abbeys, monasteries, and convents, peopled 
by idle crowds of monks and nuns, given up 
to bigoted devotion, or to still less cx- 
^cusable practiqes, here following an ascetic, 
there a too indulgent course of life, all ad- 
mitted its suprepiacy, and acknowledged 
the reigning bisliop as the vicegerent of the 
Redeemer. Popes anjnounced themselves as 
umpires and arbitrators between kings; pre- 
lates dictated terms to princes; and the suc- 
cessors of the humble fishermen of ttalilee, 
who were forbidden to have two coats, or to 
furnish themselves with either purse or scrip, 
were surrounded by all the accessories of 
Asiatic pomp. This, however, was not the 
worst effect of the system. Its jn’incipal. 
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earnest, and uiireinitted aim was to render 
every power subordinate to the priests, who, 
ill their turn, were the submissive creatures 
ol‘ the ]^ope ; and hence it enslaved the con- 
science,* n-nd consequently the intellect, ol 
mankbul,* overwhSlrniug the whole world in 
a deluge of* barlnM-isin. 

The iirst Cliristiau king was Clovis, son 
of Childcric, by Basina, Quei^ of the Thu- 
ringians, who, with a levity characteristic 
of the age, eloped from her husband to be 
come the companion of Childcric, candidly 
avowing that she would have equally pro- 
ferred any bold warrior who excelled the 
Salic chief in personal beauty and bravery, 
Clovis was but liftcen’years of age when the 
sudden death of his father,’ in th6 flower of 
life, raised him to thtveommand of his native • 
tribe, and though it then numbered only five 
thousand warriors, he ultimately succeeded 
by his compicsts in establishing the great 
monarchy of France. He w^as converted t<> 
the Christian faith by his wife, 'the beautiful 
and devout Clotilda, Princess of Burgundy, 
who exercised a marked and salutary in- 
fluence over his mind ; and so much was he 
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affected by her x'ecital of the sufferings of 
the liedeemer, that he was unable to re- 
strain his indignation at the conduct of llis 
cruel persecutors, and, referring to the 
awful scene of the crucifiixion, furiously 
exclaimed, ‘ ‘ Had I been there, with my 
valorous Franks, he should have been am- 
ply avenged.” This* zealous Catholic per- 
petrated without remorse the most heinous 
crimes, and was steeped iii the innocent 
blood of his allies and kindred; but the 
Church, infent on its own aggrandizement, 
shut its eyes on the sins of its potent son, 
and Clovis rea<Jily purchased impunity or 
absolution by the timely endowment of a 
convent, or a propitiatory gift to his patron 
Saint Martin, to' wjiom he had erected a 
‘Shrine in the city of Tours, though he re- 
peatedly declared, in his less pious moments, 
that he was rather a costly friend. 

Under the Merovingian dynasty, which 
Clovis founded and consolidated, arose thi; 
first development of the feudal system, so 
long the prevailing government of Europe, 
and not yet entirely eradicated from its in- 
stitutions. The father of the French mo- 
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narchy parcelled out his newly-aequired do- 
minions among liis adherents and followers, 
who held their fiefs on a militai’y tenure, 
binding them to repair to his assistance in 
time of war, and follow his standard to the 
liekrof «l)attle. 'Idie same system extended 
to the tenants • and dependents of these 
seigneurs, who, on tl^cir own domains, exer- 
eised a sort of i)etty sovereignty, too often 
of the most tyrannical character; and every 
one was bound, in his degree, to render 
feudal service to his immediate superior, 
either personally or by proxy. Such a state 
of society necessarily led to. great insecurity, 
both of person and property ; and the villas 
and farms of the Merovingian nobles were 
gradually superseded by castles* garrisoned 
by their serfs, or by bands of trained sol- 
diers. Military discipline, growing more 
and more stringent, soon introduced distinc- 
tions of rank, and hence arose the various 
steps of page, henchman, esquire, and knight, 
with the subordinate and less honourable 
grades, so frequently mentioned in the an- 
nals of chivalry. 

Those annals are little more than a dark 
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unvarying catalogue of crimes. Society, 
shattered by the political earthquake which 
had destroyed the supremacy of Eomc, was 
for ages completely disorganized ; murder 
had become not ordy a I'amiliar, but a do- 
mestic incident, common in’every household, 
and branded on every hearth ; the most en- 
dearing ties of nature 'Were openly violated, 
repudiated, and contemned ; an oath of 
amity was a sure pledge of assassination, 
and religion, when it cowled the face of a 
monk or noble, was a licence for undisguised 
and unheard-of wickedness. It Avas, indeed, 

a dark period of liistory, Avhen men were' 

* . < * 
without honour and women without virtue. 

Hardly could we ;oxpect that the gentler 
sex would be uninfluenced by the temper oi' 
khe times, CAmn under .circumstances of a 
favourable character ; but, in fact, their 
training, from their earliest youth, was emi- 
nently adapted to cramp and dclorm their 
minds. Among the humbler classes the 
system of vassalage produced the most per- 
nicious consequences, leading to a total 
obliteration of moral sentiments, deepened 
and confirmed by the general social inse- 
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curity, which invariably left the weak and 
helpless at the mercy of the strong. The 
power of life and death, with a jurisdiction 
over woman at which humanity shudders, 
was compriseit by the rights of seignory ; 
and vwheti the daughter of a noble repaired 
to tfic castle of ^hc briilegroom, in another 
province, or perliaps p, distant country, she 
was accompanied by a number of the maiden 
thralls of her father, torn from their homes 
and kindred, and bound by chains to her 
litter, as a wedding-gift to the bride. Dam- 
sels of the liighest rank were scparateiT, in 
their tcuderest years, from their natural 
guardians, and werb n'ared in the seclu- 
sion and suiicrstition, perhaps amidst the 

secret irregularities, of* a convent, till 

• 

they reached tlu' aoe of marriage, wlien, ;f 
they escaped the seductions of the conse- 
crated veil, they were placed as attendants 
in the boudoir of some noble dame, more 
distinguished for her past gaieties than her 
present good odour. Here they completed 
their education, by learning etiquette, which, 
with the art of e^ibroidery, a knowledge 
of the finer branches of needlework, the le- 
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geuds of the saints, and their Latin prayers, 
with the meaning of which they were wholly 
unacquainted, formed the sum of their at- 
tainments. True, a few of the English 
princesses, while immured i,n the famous 
Abbey of llomsey, in Ilampshiiy, were 
taught to read their missals,^ but this was a 
rare aceoinplishraeut, , and writing was a 
science which neither dame nor noble ven- 
tured to study. More attractive and more 
congenial pursuits were presented by the 
chase and the falconry, the chess-board and 
the ‘dice-box ; and learning and the polite 
arts, which so adorii, refine, and elevate the 
mind, were prohibited equally by fashion 
and by religion. 

We have 'Seen, in the case of Clovis, that 
tlie crime of murder affixed itself to the 
highest rank, and the most brilliant cha- 
racters; and even the pious Clotilda does 
not escape its malignant taint. Enraged at 
the assassination of her father, who fell be- 
neath the dagger of his brother, she urged 
her sons, when they had succeeded to the 
iron sceptre of Clovis,* to invade the do- 
minions of Sigismund, the innocent heir of 
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the fratricide ; and falling into the hands of 
the French princes, Sigismund, with his 
wife and two children, was entombed alive 
in a well. Tie was himself not free from 
the stain of blood, and this saint of the 
Koiy'ao ' calendar, who has received the 
honours eh' cancwiization, had, at the insti- 
gation of a cruel sttrjnnother, taken the life 
of his own son. BitterW repenting the act, 
he threw himself on the bleeding corpse, and 
loudly bewailed the unhappy youth. “ It 
is not his situation, 0, King!” exclaimed 
one of his courtiers — “ it is thine which de- 
serves ■i)ity and lamentation.” 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, usui’ped 
the throne of Connnimd, put the fallen 
monarch to death, ami, thongfi previously 
conti'acted to the granddaughter of Clovis', 
forcibly espoused his only child, a i)rincess 
so distinguished for her beauty that, like 
another ill-fated woman, she had received 
at the font the proud name of llosaraond. 
This monster gave his nobles a sumptuous 
banquet, at which he drank the rich wine of 
Ehmtia from the skull of Conimund, con- 
verted into a goblet, and then, re-filling it 
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to the brim, despatched it by a messenger 
to the Queen, commanding her to make 
merry with her father. “ Let the will of 
my lord be obeyed,” answered tlie outraged 
Rosamond, and drained the skull of its con- 
tents. But her inveterate Hatred, tl'o Vif^ult 
of a long course of ill-usage, now" secretly 
threw olf all restraint-; and she stooped 
to the last indignity to obtain a bloody 
revenge. By this means she secured the 
services of an intrepid warrior, named 
Peredeus, who, with her ordinary lover, 
Helmichis, the King’s armour-bearer, fell on 
Alboin in his eh;imber, while the Lombard 

• t 

Dahlah, who had lulled him to sleep by her 
caresses, kejit watch at the door. The 
monarch started iip, . and endeavoured to 
defend himself with a stool, but was quickly 
overpowered, and, after a vain effort to 
throw off his assailants, received a mortal 
wound, the smart of which was aggravated 
by the cruel derision of his wife, who, in- 
sensible to eve¥y instinct of her sex, smiled 
as he expired. _ But the wicked Queen, 
though successful for a moment, was soon 
compelled to seek safety in flight, and with 
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her tivo lovers, obtained a shameful refuge 
in the fortress of Ravenna. Here she found 
a new suitor in Longinus, the chief minister 
of the empire ; but it became necessary, Ijc- 
fore she coiild*give him her hand, to eman- 
cipalic^XTSclf from the .jealous attentions of 
Helmichis, whdse vigilance rendered him 
both troublesome anitf dangerous. A cup of 
poison oflcred the readiest mode of accom- 
plishing this object; but nclmichis, himself 
an assassin, had no sooner partaken of the 
draught than he suspected its character, 
and, drawing his sword, instantly obliged 
Rosamond to swallo^ the remainder. Thus 
the infamous couj)le perished together, in 
a manner not nncoiiMnon in that guilty 
age. 

The iron crown of Lombardy, which 
Rosamond’s flight left vacant, was ulti- 
mately seized by Charlemagne, or Charles 
the Great, who, on the death of Pepin, suc- 
ceeded with his brother Carloman to the 
extensive empire of the Franks. This 
greatest of the Carlovingian monarchs es- 
poused a daughter of the chivalrous Lom- 
bard king Desidcrio, with the foregone in- 
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leiition, whenever an opportuiiily slioukl 
present itself, of forcibly appropriating the 
dominions of his father-in-law. The death 
of his brother Carloman, whom he had iu- 
(iessantly harassed by his ai%i,s, at length 
atforded the desired occasion, as o>y-h'is in- 
vading the territories of thd deceased King, 
the terrified widow fled. 'with her children to 
the court of Desiderio, who generously gave 
them an asylum. They were soon joined 
by the wife of Charlemagne, whom he; had 
insultingly divorced, and the fierce King 
himself, at the head of a mighty army, then 
descended like an avalgnche from the Alps, 
sweeping everything before him. Desiderio 
was taken prisoner, and, with the Lombard 
monai’ch, his miserable daughter and the 
widow of Carloman, with her infant sons, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. . His- 
tory is silent as to the fate of the elder cap- 
tives,*but the young princes, who had the 
misfortune to be the nephews of Charle- 
magne, and his brother’s heirs, were in- 
humanly murdered. 

By the successive conquests of Charle- 
magne, the Carlovingian territories were 
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extended from the banks of the Ebro to those 
of the Elbe and Lower Danulje, and from 
the rocky coasts of the Baltic to the placid 
watc'T's of the Mediterranean. The Pyrenees 
were leaped in’ one direction and the Alps 
in aneihw ; and tlie Ebro and the Apennines 
served i-atner to mark a frontier, than to fix 
a bonndaiy to his em'pftre. As protector of 
the tdiurch, lie had the honour of restoring 
the third Leo to the papal chair, after he 
had been ex] )ell('d from Home by a popular 
sedition ; and so completely did the military 
success of the hero ignorg his crimes, that 
he was received in th,e capital of Christen- 
dom with eager and rapturous entliusiasm. 

• 

Here, too, while kneeling* before the altar of 
8t. Peter, during the solemn festival of 
Christmas, he was publicly crowned by the 
Pope, who, approaching unobserved, placed 
an imperial diadem on his head, and saluted 
him with the acclamation of “ Long live 
Charles Augustus !” 

Such Was the rc\vard conferred by the 
religion of the eighth century on an open, 
undisguised oppressor of the gentler sex, 
who had shamelessly cast off his innocent 
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wife, despoiled his brother’s widow, and 
murdered her hclples.s children. Cau we 
wonder that incidents like these, condoned 
and sanctioned by the Church, encouraged 
similar licence among the uoldes, equally 
raised above the law, and almost inde- 
pendent of authority ; and dliat they tcmled, 
by the force of cxaviple, to corrujil and 
debase the great mass of the j)eo])lc ? The 
same depraved spirit, in fact, pervaded every 
class, infecting even the inmate of the ob- 
scure conventual cell ; and so notorious, at 
last, were the scandalous excesses of the 
religious houses,, that it was found necessary 
to meet them by a severe and stiingent 
check ; and Christian priests visited the 
otfeuding nun with the awful punishment 
adjudged, in more ancient but not darker 
times, to' the condemned heathen Vestal. 

The elevation of Charlemagne to the title 
of* Augustus, and his growing power, at- 
tracted the attention of Irene, Empress of 
the East, of whom we have already given 
some account (see p. 30 ante) ; and that 
ambitious woman having just deposed her 
son, and taken the precaution of depriving 
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Iiini of his eyes, soiiglit to strengthen her 
precarious tenure of power by an alliance 
with tlic renowned warrior. The overture 
was well received by Charlemagne, who 
was not indispesed to ascend the venerable 
thron<.oll the Cmsai's ; but the deposition of 
Irene by S popular tumult, at the moment 
wlieu her designs scfftned ripe, prevented 
the completion of the contract. 

The same century brouglit a greater 
scandal on the Catholic world, in the 
elevation to the papal chair of a woman, 
who, alas ! had assumed ijie gail), but not 
the insensibility of a^moidv*. Joan, il’ we 
may speak of her l)y her Icminine appel- 
lation, was born at* Metz, and was of 
humble, though not lovj origin, having at 
her command sufficicMt pecuniary means to 
carry ont her purpose of becoming a votary 
of learning. Adopting male attire, she 
proceeded as a student to Athens, where 
she attended the schools, and was known by 
the English name of John ; ’ though, in 
derision of the effeminacy of her manners, 
and the blameless tenor of her life, she 
afterwards received the soubriquet of 
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Agnes, or “the chaste.” On the com- 
pletion of her studies, she repaired to 
Eome, and obtained the degi-cc of doctor of 
divinity, acquiring in a short time such a 
distinguished reputation for wisdom and 
piety, that, while yet in 'the flo^^t'of her 
life, she Avas unanimously 'electeef to succeed 
Leo YI. on the pontifical throne. For two 
years she governed Christendom with equal 
moderation and sagacity, when, one morn- 
ing, while Avalking in solemn procession 
through Koine, between the Colosseum and 
the ancient basilica of St. Peter, her secret 
.transpired, and. the head of the church lie- 
came a mother in the public street. The 
same moment witnessed her death, which, 
perhaps, was not amattended by violence, 
though history, it must be owned, aifords 
no foundation for the conjecture. 

It may well be supposed that a church 
which claims infallibility would not will- 
ingly admit that it was ever subjected to 
the domination of a woman ; but the facts 
of this strange episode, however they may 
be disputed by the controversialists of later 
times, are supported by irrefragable testi- 
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mony, being recorded by no less than sixty 
historians of the Roman communion, in- 
cluding monks and canonized saints. Joan 
is described by Plutina as John the Eighth; 
and ^neas Sylvius, himself a Pope, relates 
her adventures in his history, and ordered 
her name So be Qiirolled in the verified list 
of Pontiffs, in the reg'^stry of Sienna. 

More startling stories might be drawn 
from the arc-hives of the dark ages to illus- 
trate tlie abuses, the licentiousness, the 
corruption, and, what exercised a still more 
fatal infinence, the spiritual despotism of 

Rome. The last, its unvarying charac- 

^ * 
teristic, from the moment that it became 

leagued with temporal authority, was sig- 
nally manifested in th,e 'treatnlent expe- 
rienced by Queen Elgiva, consort of Edwy, 
King of England, at the hands of Dunstan, 
a Saxon prelate and saint ; and the career 
of the latter furnishes a good example of the 
monkish legends of the period. Of noble 
birth, and heir to considerable, possessions, 
Dunstan had beeff educated at the cele- 
brated monastery of Glastonbury, with the 
view of (qualifying himself, by such know- 

VOL. 11. p 
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ledge as could tlieu be obtained, for taking 
a prominent part in i)ul»li(‘ atfairs. Endowed 
with more ' than ordinary eapacitj, he 
speedily made himself master of tlie various 
branches ol' learning, beeiijne an aeeom- 
plislied musician, and, as a further enijdoy- 
ment for his active mindj even rttrrned his 
attention to mechanijcs, acqniring consider- 
able skill as a worker of metals. But in the 
midst of his studie.s — and ju'obaldy from ]mr- 
suing them too eagerly — he was seized by a 
malignant fever, which, attacking tin' brain, 
for a time bereft him of reason, and, indeed, 
he appears to have never wholly rccoven'd 
liis senses, as from that hour he always 
believed himself to be surrounded by evil 
spirits. On his convale.scem-e, the intluoncc' 
of his uncle, Athelen, Archbishop of ( 'anter- 
buiy, procured him a (.cordial recej)tion at 
court; but his pride, his irritable temper, and 
his rude, overbearing manners, soon raised 
him a host of enemies, and a dark night 
affording a ^javourable opportunity, a party 
of young nobles drew liihi into an ambus- 
cade, when he was severely beaten, bound 
with cords, and flung into a marsh. He 
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was now persuaded by liis iinele to enter 
tlie Cdinreh, and took tlie nioiiastie vows 
at Glastoabury, where, in the ascetic s})irit 
of tlu^ times, he subjected hinisell* to the 
most riyid austerities, liviny in a cell too 
sliort . to^ allow of liis lyin^* down, taking’ 
oiily*su(*ht:jbod ^s was alisolutely requisite 
foi* the su])port of nature, and spending 
those hours not d(‘Voted to prayer, or to 
devout vigils, in arduous laliour at tlie 
anvil. One day, while thus engaged, lie 
was visit(Tl l)y Jio l(\ss a person than the 
liend himself, emlnidied in human shape, — 
as he too orten is, and wlio ])egan to indulge 
in remarks very nnsiiited to such a holy 
])lace and person, but^ to which, tliough 
penetrating his disguise, I/unstail submitted 
patiently till he luul made a })air of tongS' 
red-hot, Avhcn he seized his ribald visitor 
by the nose, making him utter such yells 
that, ac(*ording to the legend, they territied 
the whole -neiglibourhood — not a dilThmlt 
matter if the sufferer was som»e unlbrtiimite 
traveller, only invested with infernal attri- 
butes by the diseased imagination of Uun- 
stan. But, be this as it may, the incident 

F 2 
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thoroughly established the monk's reputa- 
tion as a saint, and gave him unbounded 
influence with ever}’ class of the people. 

Such was the antagonist whom Elgiva, a 
young and innocent girl, brought up in 
awful reverence of the priesthood, ^found 
arrayed against her, at thc,momel?^tha*t, by 

the death of her husband’s father, she was 

« 

unexpectedly raised to the throne, and might 
reasonably have anticipated nothing but 
liappiness. The history and fate of this 
princess still excite our sympathy, even 
after an interval of nearly a thousand years ; 
and we try to recall that mild blue eye, that 
soft, sweet, ringing voice, which, in an age so 
barbarous, h*ad power -to lure the boy king 
from the idhe revels of the court, and enchain 
.him to her side. Edwy was but seventeen 
when he ascended the throne : Elgiva, whom 
he espoused in defiance of all opposition, 
was much younger. It was on the night of 
his coronation, while the courtiers were 
engaged in bacchanalian orgies in the hall, 
that Dunstan, perhaps maddened with wine, 
made his first savage attack on the youthful 
Queen. Edwy had stolen out of the hall to 
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his private a])artrncDts, to enjoy the society 
of Elgiva and her mother, when the fierce 
priest rushed into their presence, upbraided 
liim for leaving his guests, and then turned 
furiousl}" on thC (^neen, threatening to bring 
lioth, her and h*er mother to the gibbet. 
Elgiva was natirrally indignant at such an 
insult; and her tears^* and perhaps her ap- 
prehensions, for which the sequel proved 
that she had but too good grounds, in- 
duced Edwy to order the ruffian priest into 
exile. But, as an ecclesiastic and a saint, 
Dunstan was more powqj’fnl than a simple 
King ; his party rQ.ised the standard of 
revolt, and, surrounding the palace, made 
both Edwy and Elgiva prisoners. The 
monarch was pardoned ^ but Elgiva, as the 
rock of offence, received the same sentence’ 
of banishment which had been passed on 
Dunstan, with the cruel addition of the 
'forfeiture of her beauty, and a priest’s 
sacrilegeous hand seared her face with a red- 
hot iron, to obliterate the hafidiwork of his 
Maker. Thus disfigured, the poor Queen 
was glad to bury herself in obscurity, till 
time, more forbearing than man, restored 
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licr cliaviHS, when she atrain presented lierself 
in England, determined that no power should 
sever her Iroin her husband. But Dunstan 
was s}»eedily iid'orined of her return, and, 
now invested with supreme authority, caused 
her to be arresteil, and thrown ini^o a, dun- 
geon, where, without bringing lu'r to trial, 
or accusing her of any olfence, he com- 
manded her to 1)0 liamstrung, and she ex- 
pired in great torture, an innocent victim 
of tyranny, cruelty, and i)eiiidy. 

While women ol' every rank were sub- 
jected to this unsparing monkish domination, 
on the other hand tliey were treated with 
equal sevesrity by the laity; and the peasant 
who chastised his wife with a stick, or a cart- 
whip, did lint imitate, in a coarser manner, 
'the brutality of the jwince and noble. A 
woman of pre])ossessing a})pcarance, or a 
rich heiress, could not travel on the most 
public road, or proceed through the streets' 
of a city, without the i)rotection of a strong 
escort ; and often even this precaution utterly 
failed to prevent her abduction. Not un- 
frequently the spouse of a potent baron was 
languishing unthought of in a dungeon, while 
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hei’ loi’d was ioasting in liis hall ; and a 
Fiviicli knight, to wlioin Jinrseiy talcs have 
given the odious ]taine of Bluebeard, imir- 
tlercd tliree of his wives in succession, and 
for Tourtec'ii ymrs entombed a fourth in the 
gloomy oubliette'of his castle. William ol 
Normandy’ was go enraged at the rejection 
of his a(ldr(‘sses ly, -Matilda of Flanders, 
that, according to Ingei'ius, he attacked her 
in the middle of the city of Bruges, as she 
was returning with her ladies from the 
cathedral, dragged her from her horse, struck 
her repeatedly with his whi]), and then, 
galloping olf, lel’t her to reach her father’s 
palace as she could. Another account states 
that he actually entered the Earl’s castle, 
and, passing through t^ie astoniished attend- 
ants, made his Avay to the priAnite apart-. 
}neiits of Matilda, Avherc he seized her ly 
lier luxuriant curls, and beat lier so se- 
verel}^ that she fell insensible on the floor. 
Yet this ruffianly and cowardly assault 
reflected no disgrace on the Norman hero, 
but, on the contrary, was considered a very 
.sp^irited feat ; and the lady Avas so softened 
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by her rough wooing, that she consented, on 
a second application, to become the bride of 
her assailant, declaring that he must be a 
bold and fearless knight who could thus 
venture into her father’s palace to subject 
her to personal chastisemebt. 

Nor were the resentniente and passions of 
women less fierce, vi<idictive, or criminal. 
If there were few of the frowning chateaux 
of the Khone and the Ehine, or the stately 
castles of England, that had not their legends 
of damsels betrayed, or captive ladies mur- 
dered, many had also their dark tale of 
female violence, their phantom victim of 
womans vengeance, wtio, as credulity firmly 
believed, might be ^met at midnight in the 
silent corridors, 'th^ deserted hall, or the 
•solitary ballium. Hefe it was a maiden 
who, too trustful or too weak, had provoked 
the stern anger of an implacable parent; 
here it was a forsaken dame, who had 
perished by suicide, or of a broken heart ; 
here again it was a hated, though perhaps 
innocent beauty, who had fallen by the hand 
of a furious rival ; and the ear caught 
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whispered rumours of a fair lady who had 
committed the deed, or who had pawned her 
soul to the demon. The regal house of 
Plantagenet preserved a reminiscence of on(^ 
of its ]irogcnitors, the wife of Fulke the 
Quarj-eller,^ Count of Anjou, which will serve 
as an example of these traditions. It was 
often related by Richttrd Coeur de Lion as a 
proof that “ he was descended from Satan, and 
that to Satan he must return,” and the royal 
warrior was evidently proud of his assumed 
lineage. The story affirmed that Fulk(', 
who, notwithstanding hjs quarrelling pro- 
pensities, was a very.good Christian, .took it 
grievously to heart that his fair consort 
always quitted church •on the elevation of 
the host ; and, determin'ed to cure her of this 
vagary, he one morning gave private' in- 
structions to four sturdy pages to seize 
her at the critical moment, and hold her 
down by her mantle. This mandate was 
obeyed, but the countess, with her delicate 
scruples on the point, was not tb be overcome 
by four, or even forty pages, let them be as 
sturdy as they might ; and coolly dropping 

F 3 
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her inaDtle into their hands, she hopped 
out of the church by the window, leaving; 
behind lier a most suspicious odour of 
brimstone, Yhich, as may be imagined, 
satisfactorily explained bot'h her repug- 
nance to the liost and her precipitate, dis- 
api^earance. 

l>ut many of thei?ci wild legends were 
fouiided on real incidents, which have not 
wholly escape*! the grasp of history, Ma- 
tilda of Flanders, whoso alliance with 
William the Ooncpieror we have just re- 
corded, luul, in the lirst susceptible years 
of girlhood, (;ast glanqes but too tender on 
a handsome rfaxon, who, on account of the 
delicacy of his complexion, had received 
the expressive tliough not euphonious name 
of 8naw; and her advances being coldly 
met, and ultimately declined, nothing could 
assuage her wounded pride but the blood 
of the offender. Her elevation to the 
throne of England placed him completely 
in her powef; he was seized, without the 
shadow of a pretext, by her obsequious 
myrmidons, and thrown into a dungeon, 
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wlicre he was secretly and ignominionsly 
executed. 

I’liis is not the oidy murder laid to the 
charge of Matilda. At that period, the 
priests of the'ltoniau ('atholic (diurch, who 
have coudciuued to celihaey since the 
commencement ftf the twidfth ceiiturv, wen* 
alloAved to marry ; <{ind the fair daughter 
of a canon of (Canterbury had attracted the 
attention of William, and somewhat es- 
tranged him from his domestic ties. Ma- 
tilda first heard of the fact at a, time when 
this Conqueror was engaged in Normandy, 
and, availing hersqlf of .his absence, she 
ordered the frail damsel to be put to death, 

which was done in tho most cruel manner, 

• • 

by first cutting the ligatures of her legs, 
and then slitting her jaws. Old Hearnb 
asserts that William, on hearing what had 
occurred, was so exasperated at the bar- 
barous conduct of the Queen, that he again 
subjected her to severe personal castiga- 
tion, and from the injuries Matilda re- 
ceived on this occasion she never wholly 
recovered. 

Two influences, at length, burst through 
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the Egyptian darkness of society to raise 
and reclaim man’s benighted mind. One 
was a religious, the other-a poetic impulse, 
but both tended, in their effect, though by 
scarcely susceptible degrees, ‘ to insi>ire all 
classes with more elevated ieclings, , and 
more eidarged sympathies.* Europe owes 
an inexpiable debt tOi the valour of the 
Crusaders, who, under difficulties of a sur- 
prising character, opposed the fii’st effectual 
check to Mahommedan power ; and we 
still kindle at the thrilling lays of the 
romantic Troubadours. The Crusades, 
though they ended in^ the sternest fana- 
ticism, were undoubtedly prompted, in the 
first instance, bj' .genuine sentiments of 
religion. It touched the hardest heart to 
hear, from the eloquent lips of Peter the 
Hermit, a recital of the sufferings and 
wrongs sustained at the hands of the in- 
solent Saracen, by those venerable palmers 
who crossed seas and deserts to visit the 
holy shrines of Jerusalem, and monkish zeal 
failed not to tinge the picture with the 
darkest colours. Christendom was reminded 
that this sacred city had been chosen by 
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Grod as the site of his temple, hallowed by 
the presence of the prophets, and especially 
selected as the scene of the incidents and 
the promulgation of the gospel; yet here 
it was that *the Eastern infidels, after 
ravaging the fairest regions of Asia, had 
planted their impious and detested standard 
on the tomb of the Eedeemer. The 
sad tale interested all classes, and both 
sexes ; and Europe, as one man, flew to 
arms. Kings left their thrones, barons 
their castles, bishops their snug cathedral 
stalls ; and received, frgm some palmer’s 
hand, the consecrated badge of the cross. 
From that moment they were dedicated to 
the expedition ; and all the objects of 
earthly ambition, all the pleasures of the 
world, all the claims of nature, were aban-* 
doned, repudiated, and cast aside. They 
had become for the time monks in mail, 
the difference being that, instead of a missal, 
they carried lance and shield, prepared to 
enforce the precepts and practice of Chris- 
tianity at the point of the sword. 

Such a movement could not convulse 
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society without communicating some of its 
fervour to woman ; and the tics that, at tlic 
call of war, were too easily rent by knights 
and barons, still retained their influence in 
gentler bosoms. Noble ladies did not 
scruple to undergo all the hardships, then 
inseparaljle from a long buoyage, and the 
perils too sure to follow, in order to be 
within reach of their imperious husbands, 
although, to obtain this privilege, they took 
upon themselves the stringent vows of the 
crusade. Woman’s heart, indeed, was equal 
to a far greater .sacrifice, and more than 
one fair dainseb secrcfly followed her lover 
to the arid sands of I’alestine, disguised as a 
page, a henchman,* or a groom. Nor did 
the dark daughters' of Asia prove less ro- 
‘mantic or less intrepid. Several (Christian 
knights owed their release from captivity 
to the fervour and devotion of Saracen 
maidens ; and one, a German baron, though 
already wedded in Europe, espoused his 
deliverer, and subsequently brought her to 
his castle on the banks of the Rhine, where, 
far from creating domestic discord, she was 
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received by his Christian wife with the 
utmost tenderness and consideration. 

Three Queens of England, tlioiigh all of 
foreign extraction, acconijtauicd their con- 
sorts to the l)a^tl e-ground of the Enst. The . 
first .was Eleanora of Aquitaine, at that 
time united to •Louis the Heventh, King 
of FraiK^e, though f?ii]»se(|nently, through 
events that will be described hercal'ter, she 
ascended the English throne as the Queen 
of Henry the Second, l^leanora assumed 
not ordy the cross, but the garl), of a Cru- 
sader, and many ladies ofithe (;oui‘t followed 
her exami)le, foi’uiigg themselves into a 

corps of light horse, and, in this character, 

• 

submitting to a regular course of martial 
exercises, in which, by dint of constant 
])ractice, they acquired considerable profi- 
ciency. But their first essay at arms in 
presence of the enemy was not so successful 
as it no doubt would have been, had they 
trusted for victory more to the iiTCsistible 
darts of their eyes than to tliose of their 
quivers. Tlie trooj) of Amazons, escorted 
by a band of sturdier warriors, under the 
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command of a distinguished and chivalrous 

knight, had been sent in advance of the 

main body of the army, with directions 

from King Louis to await his arrival on the 

/ 

heights of Laodicea. The sun was just 
setting as they reached the spot, which, 
piled with black and dredry rocks, seemed 
to the inexperienced' eye of the Queen a 
very ineligible place for an encampment, 
particularly when, as she perceived in the 
fading light, there was a delightful valley 
below, where limpid streams flowed peace- 
fully between emerald banks, overshadowed 
by trees. In vain the Captain of her escort 
warned her that, though so charming to the 
eye, this sequestered vale was wanting in 
all the essentials 6f a military position ; 
that the verdant slopes ‘could be swept by a 
volley of arrows from the heights, and that 
the thick umbrageous woods might conceal 
an ambuscade. Eleanora insisted on en- 
camping in the valley, and, being menaced 
by the Arabs, the King, who barely arrived 
in time to interpose, was obliged to hazard 
a pitched battle, under circumstances ex- 
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treraely adverse, to prevent her capture. 
During the action, Louis himself was nearly 
made prisoner, being compelh^d to take 
refuge in a tree, where, surrounded by 
Saracens, he cbutinued to fight with great 
intrepidity till a band of chosen troops 
effected his resouc. The French, though 
they repulsed their assailants, left several 
thousand dead on the field, but succeeded 
in recovering Elcanora and her ladies, who 
finished their campaign in the castle of 
Antioch. 

Barengaria of Navarj’e, the betrothed 
bride of Coeur de Lion, set out for Palestine 
under the protection of Queen Joanna, the 
sister of the bridegroom, who, if we may 
credit the rude rhjonesf of Piers of Lung- 
toft, cherished a warm affection for her' 
charge — 

Queen Joanna held her dear ; 

They lived as doves in a cage.” 

On reaching Cyprus, the two Queens in- 
gurred some danger from the hostile designs 
of a noble freebooter, named Isaac Comnenus, 
who had established a nest of pira tes on that 
island ; but, through the address of their 
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escort, they contrived to elude his vigilance. 
Cyprus was afterwards attacked by Jlieliard, 
who overthrew and deposed Isaac, and, 
being joined by Berengaria, celebrated his 
espousals in the Cypriot etijiilal with the 
liveliest demonstiations of joy. 

In 1270, Eleanora ol' Castile accompanied 
her illustrious consoit, Edward the First, 
then Prince l^dward, to tlie tliird holy Avar; 
and was present before Acre, Avhen one ol' 
the tril)e of the Ansayrii, or “assassins,” 
made his Avay into Edward’s tent, and, while 
pr(dending to deliyer a letter, attacked the 
prince with a poisoned dagger, inllictiug a 
severe gash in his arm. The miscreant was 
instant ly slain by EdAvard ; and an old legend 
asserts, that Ehanora, utterly regardless of 
’herself, sucked the poison from her husband’s 
wound, and* by this means saved his life. 
The story, however, is wholly repudiated by 
modern chroniclers, though it is difficult to 
imagine how it could have passed curi-ent at 
the time, when, as we are now taught, if 
was without the shadow of a I'oundation. 

If the Crusades tended to enlarge the ideas 
and the intelligence of Europe, by opening 
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an intercourse with remote countries, and 
espeeialh^ with the luxurious eai)ital of the 
East, where literature and civilization still 
maintained a last fecbh' stand, they derived 
a fresh iinj)idsd, a softening and rclining 
tone, from tlie minstrelsy of Provene(!. The 
woody dells and* smiling valleys of that 
beautiful land, where the Muses 1‘ound a con- 
genial retreat, suddenly burst forth with a 
llootl of song, so tender, so im])assioned, so 
glowing, that it awoke an echo in every 
heart. War alone had evoked the wild 
cadences of the bards of ancient Britain, who 
delighted to dwell on^ the muster of savage 
warriors, the lierceness and horror of their 

aspect, the march to battle, the attack, the 

• • 

bloody and glorious fray ; but the Trouba- 
dours, while rendering eager homage to heroic 
deeds, attuned their strains to the softer 
measures of love. Their romantic lays re- 
vived in the steeled breast the dormant 
germs of human kindness,* kindling the lirst 
sparks of that spirit which has’rcceived the 
l)roud name of chivalry, though, in its highest 
development, this relined gold of the dark 
ages was, in fact, but unmitigated pinchbeck. 
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Yet a sensible iinprovemciit was undoubtedly 
effected by the chamom of the Troubadours. 
They celebrated, in thrilling verse, the 
clemency, as well as the valour, of the suc- 
cessful warrior ; and awardfai higher praise 
to his rnagnaniinity and generosity t^an to 
his courage. Above all, they claimed a de- 
lerence and tender consideration for Avoinan, 
for her weakness, her gentleness, and her 
beaut}", which, though the amelioration was 
originally more apparent than real, and con- 
fined to empty words and ceremonies, paved 
the way for her advancement to a more 
secure, more dignified, and more natural 
position. 

The Troubadours were not oidy the recog- 
nised acclaimers of virtue : they were the 
censors of vice, extending from land to land, 
from castle to castle, the fame of the noble 
and good, and the infamy of the wicked. To 
them we owe the foundation of the great 
moral safeguard -of public opinion. Those 
haughty barons who laughed at the restraints 
of law, and mocked at the admonition of the 
priest, trembled, while they jeered, at the 
pungent taunts of a Provencal satire ; and 
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even Kings learnt to respect and dread these 
terrible minstrels. Henry Beauclerc was so 
exasperated by the songs of Luke de Barre, 
a Norman troubadour, originally one of his 
friends, that on»taking him prisoner, he bar- 
barously put oufe his eyes. The Earl of 
Flantfers, his fatlicr- in-law, sought to divert 
the monarch from thig cruel deed, but he 
furiously exclaimed — “ No, sir, no ! this 
fellow, a wit and a minstrel forsooth, hath 
made me the subject of his ribald songs, and 
raised horse-laughs at my expense ; and 
since it hath pleased God to deliver him into 
my hands, he shall not escape unpunished.” 

But love was the favourite theme of the 
Troubadours ; and their feelings, no less 
than their soft and swelling stahzas, were 
chiefly engrossed by the fair. Their assem- • 
blies were called Courts of Love, and were 
held in presence of the belles of the day, in- 
cluding Princesses and Queens, who, listen- 
ing to the various compositions, adjudged 
the prize of their applause to the most suc- 
cessful poet. A Troubadour was licensed 
to fix his platonic but romantic affection on 
any lady in Christendom, however exalted 
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her rank, or irreproachable her chai’aeter ; 
and a minstrel of Nonnaiuly, a boon com- 
panion of Cnenr de Lion’s, made furious love 
to the Princess Eleonora of Ihiyland, the 
hero’s sister, declaring at ’every court of 
Europe that she was well awar(^ of his at- 
tachment — for fthe could ^ read . Another, 
still more ethereal, fyll in love with a nol)le 
lady whom he had never seeJi ; and was so 
consumed by this imaginary passion, that 
he followed her, in a dying state, to (Con- 
stantinople, wher(!, struek down b}' a mortal 
sickness, he sent to implore' his unknown 
mistress to make him happy ley her jerc'- 
sence, ere his soiTowful pilgrimage was 
brought to a close. She Ih'W to his couch, 
received his vows and saw him expii-e, 

. his last look raised fondly to her face, and 
her name the last word on his lips. 

Jousts and tournaments wci'e among the 
lirst fruits of the improved tone of feeling 
created by the Troubadours. These exhi- 
bitions of kniglitly prowess, though 'fre- 
quently running into violence and blood- 
shed, were, indeed, in their origin, not 
without a civilizing and refining influence. 
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Instituted ill honour of woman, they held 
her up as a being in whom every virtue was 
eoiiceiitred, and whose gentle approbation 
^Yas the nol)lest of rewards ; and, liy (‘.on- 
verting tliis mnt\ini into a code, they threw 
a mantle of senjuiiuent ovei* the bar])aric 
panof)ly obknigldhood, whicli was rellected 
alike in the device on its liuckler, and in 
its ali(‘retl (lejiortineiit. Each conibataut 
iiiaiiitaiiied witli lance and sword the sur- 
passing excellence or superior virtue of his 
chosen lady-love, w(!ai*ing on his arm some 
token of her favour, arid having his love 
and his ])rincii)les ]»roniinently emljlazoned, 
in a concise and piqutint motto, on his l>an- 
ner, his Indni, or his shield. A lady of 
royal or noble birth, selected ibr her eminent 
personal loveliness, and dignilied with the. 
proud title of Queen of Beauty, presided 
over the; spectacle ; and from her hands the 
conqueror received the coveted insignia, of 
victory. The presence of high-born and 
beautiful women acted both a stimulus 
and a restraint, and men began to acquire a 
marked amenity of manners, Avhen, even in 
the arena of the lists, courtesy and a polite 
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bearing were esteemed qualities as essential 
in a knight as dexterity and courage. 

The most memorable tournament held on 
English ground, during the dark ages, was 
that of Ashby, which wao attended by 
knights from every country of Christendom. 
An open spot was generajly chosen for the 
lists, so as to afford, ample room both for 
the show and the spe(;tators ; but Edward 
the Third, who was extremely fond of chival- 
rous exercises, and liked to parade them 
before his subjects, exhibited a tournament 
in the heart of London. The spectacle 
nearly cost the (^uecn her life ; for while all 
were eagerly watching its progress, the 
scaffolding supportiiig- the royal box gave 
way, and brought Philippa and her ladies 
, to the ground. Edward, with his customary 
ferocity, instantly ordered the carpenters 
who had erected the scaffold to be put to 
death ; but the humane Queen, who had 
sustained no injury, interposed in their be- 
half, and obt&ined their pardon. 

The impetus given to civilization by 
these various influences was, though decided 
in effect, extremely slow in operation. For 
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several centuries society remained unre- 
formed, whatever advance might he made 
by individuals ; and woman, equally with 
man, indulged in all its follies, and all its ex- 
cesses, while hJr weakness left her exposed 
to all its atrocities. 

The life* of Bleanora of iiquitaine fur- 
nishes a forcible illustration of the career of 
a danu! of quality, in that dark and stormy 
era ; for though she became the consort of 
two Kings, by birth Eleauora was only of 
ducal rardv. Heiress of the rich territory 
of .Aquitaine, her hand .was early secured 
for Louis YIL, surnamed -Le Jeune, and, 
after receiving the coronet of the duchy, slu' 
was admitted to share the regal throne of 
France. Her adventurhs as a Crusader we 
have already recorded ; but, whatever her 
laurels in a military capacity, she did not 
return from the Holy Land with un- 
blemished reputation as a lady. Her co- 
quetries with Count Raymond, her kinsman, 
at Acre, though affording matter for great 
scandal, were, however, less culpable than 
her flirtation with a handsome Saracen, who 
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wooed the Queen of France from the camp 
of Saladin. On her return to Europe, these 
indiscretions were more openly practised; and 
Eleanora made a jest of the shaven iace of 
her husband, while, in prcserfce of the whole 
court, she paid unbecoming attention to his 
attractive vassal, Grcoffrey Plantagenet, Duke 
of Normandy. From Gieoffrey the volatile 
Queen turned to his son ITcnry, who, in 
his nineteenth vear, succeeded his father in 
the dukedom, and afterwards, as ITcnry the 
Second, assumed the royal sceptre of Eng- 
land. King Louis, though of a patient dis- 
ppsition, could, .^at last, no longer restrain 
his anger; Henry was commanded to 
leave the court ; and the indiscreet Queen 
was gratified rathfer than punished, by a 
‘divorce. Thus set free, she hastened to 
present her liberated hand to her lover, to 
whom she was already betrothed, but so 
rich a prize could hardly be expected to 
pass in safety through France; and Elea- 
nora had Several narrow escapes from 
matrimony before she was joined by 
Henry. At one place, her host, a Count 
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Thibaut, proposed marriage at their first 
meeting, and a precipitate flight saved her 
from the yoke of a compulsory union. At 
another, she was to have been surprised by 
an aml)useade;* whieli an eager lover, who 
had never seen licr face, but knew the value 
of her ample dojver, had prepared for her 
reception. But, by good fortune and her 
i-arc address, she eluded all these dangers, 
and reaching Aquitaine, celebrated her es- 
pousals with Henry six brief weeks after 
her divorce from Louis. 

Eleanora was soon to discover that, 
though he had ostensibly rojade her his wife, 
Henry had previously contracted a marriage 
with another lady ^ Rosamond Clifford, 
whose family was as respectable, if not as 
illustrious as her oww. During a sojourn at* 
Woodstock, she had accidentally observed 
the King following a clue of silk through a 
labyrinth of trees, in which he suddenly 
disappeared ; and her jealous qye quickly 
unveiled the mystery, and discovered the 
retreat of a rival. Chroniclers, with their 
customary discord, differ materially as to 
the issue of this incident, which is variously 
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related ; but, in such cases, we may safely 
adopt the popular tradition, particularly 
when, as in this instance, it is in keeping 
with the character both of the person and 
the times. According to the legend, fair 
Rosamond was abruptly confronted by the 
Queen, who, with a torrent of reproaches, 
offered her the alternative of a cup of 
poison or a dagger, and did not quit the 
spot till the victim of her jealousy was no 
more. 

But the removal of Rosamond, however 
effected, neither regained for Eleanora the 
affections of her consort, nor tended to 
promote her domestic peace. Her family 
circle, indeed, presqnthd a dreadful embodi- 
ment of all the horrors of the age. Her 
‘children were arrayed, against each other, 
against their father, and against herself; 
her husband was a libertine and an assassin, 
and, neglecting her, installed in her place 
the profligate wife of his son. In her 
despair, she Temembered the affection and 
tender indulgence of Louis, the spouse of 
her youth and first object of her love ; and, 
disguising herself in the attire of a page, she 
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eloped from a castle in Aquitaine, intending 
to seeli an asylum in his dominions. But 
she was overtaken, before she could escape 
from the duchy, by the Norman myrmidons 
of Henry, and, again in his power, was 
thrown into prison, where she remained for 
sixteen ydai*s under restraint, till the ac- 
cession of her son, . the renowned Coeur 
de Lion, restored her to liberty and to 
power. 

The last days of Eleanora brought out 
the latent virtues of her character, atoning 
for many of her past errors and past crimes, 
and proving how completely, in one point 
of view, her perversion was the effect, not 
of innate vice, but of example and training. 
The thoughtless season’ of youtt had been 
passed in the giddy quest of pleasure, of 
power, and of revenge, without reference to 
the cost, the means, or the consequences : 
age came, with its bitter experiences, to 
teach her the vanity of such pursuits — to 
show her the emptiness and deceitful 
hollowness of the world, and all it has to 
bestow. The loss of her favourite son 
Richard, on his return from Palestine, 
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where he had so signalized his valour and 
daring, was one of the most pbignant 
sorrows of her declining years. Travelling 
home across Europe, Itichard incautiously 
approached the city of Vifenna, the resi- 
dence and capital of his sworn enemy, 
Leopold, Archduke of Apstria *, and was 
discovered in the disguise of a Templar, 
while turning the spit in the kitchen of an 
hostelry. Leopold, in accordance with the 
spirit of the time, which regarded neither 
the laws of hospitality nor of human kind- 
ness, instantly threw him into a dungeon, 
and it is said (jxposed him to be torn to 
pieces by a lion, which Richard, though 
without arms, by his mere physical strength, 
overcame and 'de&troyed. Accident at 
length revealed to Europe the situation of 
the missing hero. In the days of his pros- 
perity, Richard had contracted a chivalrous 
friendship for a celebrated troubadour, 
named Blondel, who, on hearing of his 
disappearance, devoted himself to the task 
of ascertaining his fate. In pursuit of this 
object, he presented himself, in the course 
of his protracted wanderings, before the 
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gloomy castle of Tencbrcuse, in Gierinany, 
where Ei chard was confined; and, singing 
liencath its towers the first stanza of a 
canzonet composed by the King, it was 
answered fronf within by the second, on 
which he felt Satisfied that he had now 
unravelled* the <nystery, and hastened to 
communicate his discovery to Eleanora. 
The sorrowing Queen lost not a moment 
in turning his tidings to account, and, by 
her representations and exertions, enlisted 
all Europe in the interest of Eichard. 
Her letter to the Pope at this critical 
period gives a melancholy picture of her 
grief, her distraction, and her remorse. 
She describes herself as “ Eleanora, hy tlte 
xKrath of God, Queen df England,” and her 
seribe, Peter de Blois, as he proceeds with 
the ejiistle, thus notes down one of her 
passionate outbursts : — “ 0, Mother of 
Mercy ! look upon a wretched mother ! 
Suffer not thy Son, the source of pity, to 
visit on the child the sins of tlie parent, but 
rather let him chastise me, who am in- 
deed guilty, and spare my innocent son. 
Miserable that I am, why have I, after 
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being twice a Queen, survived to experience 
the sad afflictions of age !” Her unremitted 
efforts to pi'oeure the liberation of Richard, 
though met by difficulties and impediments 
at every turn, were ultinvately crowned 
with success; and a heai/y ransom from 
his loyal subjects restori^d England her 
King. Trouble and family afilietions con- 
tinued to mark the life of Eleauora, till, in 
1204, she closed her mortal career, re- 
formed and deeply penitent, and was 
borne to that narrow house where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. 

The life of Eleanora of Aquitaine affords 
an example of a woman of high courage, 
great decision of purpose, and, perhaps, 
but little virtue, now ^submitting to, now 
boldly repelling, or subtly eluding, the 
yoke which the barbarous character of the 
times had imposed on her sex. Another 
Eleanora, an English princess, daughter of 
Edward the Second, shows us, in a later 
generation, the subdued, patient, suffering 
wife, roused to indignant resistance by the 
same inexorable spirit. This illustrious 
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lady had been married, at the tender age of 
fifteen, to the stern Ilaynald II., Earl of 
Gueldres and Zutphen, afterwards raised to 
a Dukedom by the Emperor Louis ; and 
had brought- ner consort a dower worthy 
of an English ‘princess. The union was 
blessed, iri a few j^ears, by a family of 
beautiful children, the hope and ])ridc of 
the little state, while the Duchess was not 
more admired for her personal loveliness 
than venerated for her virtues. But the 
stout Duke Raynald had by this time spent 
her dower ; and the treasure gone, began to 
grow weary of his spouse. Pondering how to 
procure a divorce, for which he could find 
no pretext in her blameless life, he adopted 
the bold step of inforirfing the papal autho- 
rities that she was afflicted with leprosy. 
The Duchess, though surrounded by spies, 
was secretly apprised of his designs, and met 
them by a measure equally bold, but wholly 
free from reproach. Arrayed in a tunic, 
which covered but a portioirof her body, 
she enveloped herself in a capacious mantle, 
and leading two of her children by the 
hand, entered the council-room of the 
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palace, at the moment that the Duke was 
about to make a statement of his intentions 
to his assembled nobles. “ I am come, my 
beloved lord,” she cried, “ to seek a diligent 
examination respecting the corporeal taint 
imputed to me. Let it be s'een now whether 
I am really afflicted with* leprosy.” And 
with these words, she threw off her cloak, 
disclosing the delicate but healthy texture 
of her skin, while eloquent tears bedewed 
her checks. “ These,” she continued, “ are 
my children and yours : do they, too, share 
in the blemish of their mother ? But it may 
come to pass that the people of Gueldres 
may yet mourn our separation, when they 
behold the failure of our line.” An incident 
so affecting and so hublime, softened both 
the Duke and his nobles ; the royal pair 
were reconciled •, but the male line of Ray- 
nald, as the Duchess had almost predicted, 
failed in his son, and the ducal crown passed 
into the female branch. 

The spread of a more chivalrous spirit 
led to the institution by Cceur de Lion of 
the noble Order of the Garter, which, in 
1344, was revived by Edward the Third, 
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and decorated with its present motto. 
Froissart seems to sanction the story 
which associates the revival of the order 
with Edward’s passion for the Countess of 
Salisbury, whose garter he is said to have 
picked up, and p’resented to lier in. presence 
of the court, w4tli this exclamation, Honi 
soit qui nial y pens. There is no doubt that 
the gay monarch was a devoted admirer of 
the Countess, and the knightly chronicler, 
in describing their first interview, enters 
fully into the history of his attachment. 
The fair lady had bee.n besieged in her 
husband’s castle of AJ^ark, near Berwick, by 
the King of Scotland, when Edward, at the 
head of a powerful arpij"^ advanced to her 
relief, compelling the Iscots to retreat. At 
the interview which followed, “King Ed- 
ward kept his eyes so fixed upon the 
Countess, that the gentle dame was quite 
abashed. After he had examined his apart- 
ment, he retired to a window, and leaning 
on it, fell into a profound reverie.” This 
was an ominous symptom, and, in darker 
times, a royal lover, so decidedly smitten, 
might not have been left without encourage- 
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ment. But woman, after so long yielding 
to the stream, had begun to assume her 
natural position ; and, as she enjoyed the 
esteem of others, learnt to resj^ect herself. 
The Coixntess was in the keeping of her 
own integrity and u]>rightrtess, and saw no 
guile and no perfidy in lie? guest. “ Dear 
sire,” she asked innocently of the King, 
“what are you musing on? Such medita- 
tion is jiot proper for you, saving your 
grace.” “ Oh, sweet lady ! ” replied the 
monarch, “you must know that, since I 
have been in this castle, some thoughts have 
oppressed my mind that I was not before 
aware of.” “ Dear sire, you ought to be of 
good cheer, and leave ' oil’ such pondering ; 
for God has been veVy bountiful to you in 
your undertakings. Therefore, if it please 
you, we will to the hall to your nobles ; 
for dinner will straightway be served.” 
“ There be other things, O sweet lady, 
which touch my heart, and lie heavy there, 
beside what you talk of. In good truth, 
your beauteous mien and the perfection of 
your face and behaviour, have ivdiolly over- 
come me ; and my peace depends on your 
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accepting my love, which your refusal 
cannot abate.” “ Oh, my dread lord ! ” 
exclaimed the ^^ountcss, “ I cannot believe 
you are in earnest ; for assuredly this would 
neither redound to your glory, nor add to 
your happiness.’’ And with these words, 
she quitted the i(i)artment, and took care to 
afford the King no fiirther opportunity of 
prosecuting his suit. Edward, however 
though discouraged, continued to regard her 
with the same feelings, and on bidding her 
adieu, again pleaded his love and his devo- 
tion. ’rhe reply of the Countess was poetic 
in its simplicity, and,heroic in its sentiment. 
“ My gracious liege,” she exclaimed, “ God 
of his infinite goodness preserve you, and 
drive from your noble heart all evil 
thoughts ; for I am, and ever shall be, 
ready to serve you; but only in what is 
consistent with my honour and your own.” 

The first chapter of the Garter was graced 
by the presence of the good Queen Philippa, 
another bright example of the* advancement 
and elevation of the sex. Many, indeed, were 
the instances in which the benign influence 
of this amiable Queen was exerted to modify 
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and restrain the passions of her consort. 
We have already mentioned her interpo- 
sition in behalf of the luckless carpenters, 
at the tournament of Cheapside ; and who 
does not remember, with an admiration 
which centuries have failed to diminish, 
how promptly and effectfially she threw 
herself between the King and the twelve 
citizens of Calais, condemned to an ignomi- 
nious death for their patriotism and heroism ! 
At the chapter of the Garter, she was at- 
tended by the principal ladies of the Court, 
who, with herself, were admitted Dame- 
Cpmpanions of the Orijer, and the wives of 
the Knights continued to enjoy this dignity 
during several succeeding reigns. 

In that rude age, when persons of noble 
birth were the observed' of all observers, the 
humbler classes were affected, far more than 
at present, by the principles and conduct of 
their superiors; and the improved tone of 
the higher produced a corresponding effect 
in the lower 'walks of life. It had been 
well were this result accompanied, as it 
easily might have been, by some com- 
munity of feeling; but the proud barons 
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were still the representatives of the haughty 
Norman bandits, who trampled on the dearest 
rights of the conynonalty, while they insulted 
and defied the prerogatives of the crown. 
Viewed with distrust by the sovereign, they 
were universally detested by the people ; and 
we now look bacl» with a shudder at their in- 
humanity, their insolerfce, theirviolenco, their 
cruel exactions, and their repeated treasons. 
A deep resentment had long been smoulder- 
ing in the breast of the nation, when a tax- 
collector, in levying the odious impost of 
the poll-tax, barbarously,. insulted a young 
girl, the daughter of.a blacksmith, and was 
instantly struck dead by her father. The 
collector was in thc*servjce of^ the King; 
but it is a striking indication of the popular 
feeling of the time,* that the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler, invoked by this incident, was 
directed solely against the usurping tyranny 
of the barons. This principle was empha- 
tically announced by the rebels in their 
motto — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman ?” 

At first the misguided rabble carried all 
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before them, and, marching on London, 
seized and beheaded many persons of rank, 
including the Archbishop ^of Canterbury, 
and, for a time, endangered the safety of 
the Queen. But a simple civic functionary, 
the intrepid Sir William Walworth, by 
boldly slaying ^fyler, delivered the crown 
and the country from 'ruin, when they were 
left to their fate by the recreant barons. 

It has always been the aim of the Kings 
of England, from the time of the great 
Alfred, to raise up a counterpoise to the 
power of the aristocracy, by basing the 
rQ5ml authority on the affections, the sym- 
pathies, and the suffrages of the people. 
To this wise policy we owe our present 
enduring accord, prosperity, security, and 
freedom. Our admirable constitution se- 
cures to each class a proportionate influence 
in the commonwealth, while all are bound, 
both by interest and feeling, to uphold the 
venerable fabric of the throne. This happy 
result was not brought about in a moment, 
but was the slow fruit of successive cen- 
turies: it was not achieved by a single 
effort, but by ages of strife and bloodshed. 
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and the contest, we may be sure, fell with 
no light hand on woman, either as regards 
her social positioji, her domestie relations, or 
her destiny. 

The Temple garden, according to Shake- 
speare, was the scene of the memorable inter- 
view, which obtauied for our first civil war 
the poetic dcsignatioji of “ the Roses.” 
There it was that Plantagenet exclaimed — 

Let him that is a true-horn gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this briar pluck a white rose with me.” 

To which Somerset replies — 

“ Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off' this thorn with me.” 

The calamities which fhe ambitious and un- 
scrupulous Plantageget. deliberately brought 
on his native land, were to form the chief 
incidents in the life of a beautiful and heroic, 
if too impetuous Queen. Margaret of Anjou ' 
was the daughter of a royal bard, who, 
through various channels of ancestry, was 
titular sovereign of at least half a dozen 
realms, though unfortunately they were, as 
far as he was concerned, as visionary and 
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unreal as any fiction of his muse. Margaret, 
however, though she had no treasures, 
brought her consort, Tlenry^thc Sixth, a rich 
dower of beauty, talent, leaVning, and taste. 
“ There was no princess iii Christendom,” 
observes a contemporary historian, “ so 
accomplished as my lady Mfirgueribi of 
Anjou.” Nor was -she deficient in more 
solid and more sterling qualities.’ Trained 
in the school of misfortune, she had learnt, 
in the first impressible years of life, the 
bitter uses of adversity, and the lesson was 
not a void — for though, at first, appearances 
betokened otherwise, she was destined to 
tread the same thorny path to the end of 
her career. As she' touched the soil of 
England, racks of dark thick clouds, which 
had for some time been lowering round, 
burst into a fearful storm ; and rolling 
thunder pealed an awful salute to the trem- 
bling Queen. A short period of happiness 
and triumph followed her union with Henry, 
which was solemnized at Titchfield, just as 
she entered her sixteenth year. Detraction, 
however, dogged her steps from the moment 
she quitted her father’s court, and the great 
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muse of Shakespeare has lent its sanction to 
calumnies, for which, after the most diligent 
search, there appears to be no other ground 
than tlie malice Of her enemies. The grow- 
ing turmoil of ^^he age and the imbecility 
of Henry iuvitcii her aspiring spirit to 
take an active ftart in public affairs, and 
she was undoubtedly Jed into various un- 
constitutional acts, which, in a more tran- 
quil period, would have been better avoided. 
But, in contemplating the character of Mar- 
garet, we must remember the circumstances 
in which she was placed, andjook with in- 
dulgence on the indiscretions of a princess, 
who, in a strange land, surrounded by hos- 
tile peers, and a misgbided populace, found 
she could rely for actfon'and support on 
none but herself. At length, the lawless 
barons broke into open revolt, and it is a 
forcible illustration of the state of society at 
the time, that one of these feudal despots, 
the Earl of Warwick, was alone able, by 
the number of his vassals, to turn the scale 
in favour of whatever party he espoused ; and, 
from the facility with which he changed from 
side to side, acquired the significant appella- 
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tion of the King-maker. But Margaret, 
maintaining her royal dignity, was not to 
be intimidated by this fierce paladin ; and 
when called upon to arbitrate between him 
and the illustrious Somerset, she gave her 
voice in favour of the latter, boldly exclaim- 
ing, “ I am of this part\v and will uphold 
it.” The civil war found her equal to the 
position she had seized, and the prerogatives 
she claimed ; and she maintained the arduous 
contest, through good report and evil, in 
success and in adversity, with the same re- 
solute, unbending spirit. After her severe 
defeat 'at Northampton, she collected a new 
army with incredible rapidity, and advancing 
to Wakefield, besieged the Duke of York 
in his own castle, personally taunting him 
with cowardice, in “ sufiering himself to be 
braved by a woman.” York, whose courage 
was his ruling sentiment, was goaded into 
giving her battle ; and it has been as- 
serted that Margaret actually took part in 
the engagement, which terminated in a com- 
plete victory for the Lancastrians, sullied, 
however, by the indignities offered to the 
mangled body of York, lyid by other atroci- 
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ties. But to follow Margaret through all 
the vicissitudes of her career would require 
a volume, aud these pages can afford her but 
a simple niche, frliere is, however, one inci- 
dent, typical of the romantic adventures in 
which she was sometimes engaged, and illus- 
trating also* the temper of the times, which 
it would be an omission not to record. It 
was after the sanguinary battle of Ilexham, 
that Margaret, with the young Prince of 
Wales, flying through the forest, on her way 
to the Scottish border, was captured by a 
gang of robbers, such as then infested every 
part of unhappy England. .The costly attire 
of the fugitives revealed their rank, aud the 
brigands seized Marg'aret bj" her luxuriant 
tresses, and dragged h$r Ibefore their chief, 
stripping her on the way of all her orna- 
ments and valuables, and even threatening to 
take her life. Death she did not fear ; but 
she besought them, in a voice choked with 
emotion, not to mutilate or disfigure her 
body, which would prevent its*beiug identi- 
fied, frankly confessing that she was the 
Queen of England, and as such might well 
ask this forbearance ; but the ruffianly plun- 
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derers, insensible to every sentiment of 
honour and virtue, would probably have 
paid little regard to her .wishes, and she 
might have been sacrificed ,to their thirst of 
blood, if, at this juncture, they ha d not 
begun to quarrel among tlicmselves respect- 
ing the division of the bopty. The Queen, 
seizing the favourable moment, with the tact 
and address she so well knew how to exer- 
cise, turned to one of her train, a sturdy 
squire, who was looking mournfully on, and 
vehemeutlj^ exclaimed, “ By the passion of 
our Lord aTid Saviour Jesus Christ — have 
pity upon me, and enalde me to escape !” 
IJie squire could not resist such an appeal 
from his mistress, a beautiful woman and a 
Queen. “Mount behind me, madam,” he 
replied, “and put my. Lord Prince before, 
and I will deliver you or die in the attempt !” 
In an instant the Queen and Prince were on 
the saddle, the loyal squire clapped spurs to 
his horse, and before the gang were alarmed 
they were galloping furiously through the 
forest. 

Night overtook the fugitives, while they 
were still buried among the trees; and. 
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jaded and exhausted, enveloped in darkness, 
and uneertain where to bend their steps, 
they were givinfj themselves up to despair, 
when a glimpse ff moonlight, falling through 
a sylvan glade, ex})osed a tall figure in ar- 
mour, standing at* the mouth of a eave, as if 
patiently aWaiting their approach. The 
man, there could be no doubt, was another 
freeboot('r — perhaps one of the gang so 
lately eluded ; but the undaunted Queen had 
formed a bold resolution, such as the emer- 
gency required, and, springing from the 
saddle, she took the hand^ of her child and 
led him up to the robber. “ Here, my 
friend,” she cried, “ save the son of your 
King. Grold we have none to give you, for 
robbers have already despoiled us ; but it is 
the unfortunate (iuee^i of England who has 
now fallen into your hands in her desolation 
and distress ; and, O, man ! if thou hast any 
knowledge of God, I beseech you, for his 
sake, to have compassion on my misery !” 
And, placing the young Prince* in his arms, 
she added, “ I charge you to preserve and 
defend this innocent Prince, whom I now 
consign to your care.” The outlaw, man i)f 
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violence though he was, was overcome by 
her appeal, and, throwing himself at her 
feet, declared, with a flood, of tears, that he 
would die a thousand deaths rather than 

V 

abandon the Prince, or betray the trust she 
had reposed in him. And‘ he kept his word, 
remaining to the last one eif her I'nost devoted 
adherents. 

It need not be related here how the long 
struggle of Margaret, chequered in its course 
by all the accidents of war, terminated in the 
murder of her son and her ])ious consort, and 
in her own ignominious captivity. Prom this 
she was at lengith released, and returning to 
her native Provence, she closed her sad and 

eventful career in a humble chateau, in the 

« € ^ 

fifty-first year of her age, leaving behind her 
a name and story that, while great deeds 
are remembered, will never be forgotten. 
In the “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
Miss Strickland makes mention of an inte- 
resting relic of Margaret, still in existence, 
which tells the sad moral of her history. It 
is a breviary, in which the poor Queen has 
written these words, “ Vanite des vanites, 
tQut la vanite !” 
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The same spirit of baronial ambition and 
intestine strife which effected such ravages 
in England, passed like a whirlwind over 
France, leavingi it exposed both to the 
uuscrnpulous d(siigns of domestic traitors 
and to foreign invasion. The privileges 
of seignory,. instead of elevating, ' had de- 
graded the nobility, while they had cor- 
rupted and debased the humbler classes ; 
and Cressy and Poitiei’s, and, in the next 
century, Agincourt, beheld the proud chi- 
valry of France shamefully turning their 
backs on a handful of English yeomen. Such 
a spectacle made the people aware that their 
arrogant oppressors wbre but men, endued 
with like fears with thejnselves ; and, at the 
same time, afforded a suggestive* and dan- 
gerous example. On a sudden the peasantry 
rose in a mass against their lords ; castles, 
villages, and towns were assaulted, cap- 
tured, and sacked ; and an infuriated jac- 
querie, sparing neither age nor sex, carried 
ruin, destruction, and anarchy through the 
whole kingdom. 

The death of Henry the Fifth left France 
at liberty to attempt the recovery of her 

VOL. II. n 
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independence, with ine advantage of con- 
tending on her oavii soil against the forces 
of a foreign power, directed#by the feeble 
hand of a ’V'^iceroy, aiii the distracted 
counsels of a Regency. But the energy of 
the people was inadequate to the contest, 
and, after a few desperate encountei's, they 
were obliged to concentrate their force for 
a final strggle in the city of Orleans. This 
last bulwark of the French monarchy was 
quickly invested by the English, and now 
fixed the attention of all Europe.. Among 
those who, unknown and unobserved, lis- 
tened with eairev ears to every account ol' 
’ the progress and profepects of the siege, was 
a girl of seventeen,. who filled the humble 
station of servant <i,t an inn, in which cha- 
racter, when not engaged in the work of tin; 
house, she assisted tlie ostler, dressed and 
groomed the horses of the guests, and con- 
ducted them to the watering-place. This 
employment, by mere force of habit, ren- 
dered her an expert horsewoman, while it 
gave her a taste for rough and manly exer- 
cises ; and the incidents of the siege, related 
in her hearing by eye-witnesses, often per- 
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sonally engaged in the struggle, fired her 
imagination, and invoked in her bosom a 
patriotic devotion to her sovereign and 
country. Suddenly she announced hersell 
as command(!d^)y Tleavim to raise the siege 
of Orlea s, and .crown (Iharles the Seventh 
in tlfti ancient cil^ of Rhcims. As might be 
expected, her pretensions only excited 
derision, till, persevering in these bold 
assertions, the most incredulous were struck 
by the burning eloquence of hei^ enthusiasm, 
bi^ her commanding manner, her youth, her 
innocence, and her beauty. Baudrieourt, 
the governor of the neighbouring town oJ‘ 
Yancouleurs, sent her to the King, at 
Chinon, and though Charles put forward a 
favourite courtier in ’^)is 'place,* and stood 
among the crowd as a spectator, she in- 
stantly singled him out, addressed him in 
the name of the Almighty, declared her 
intentiotf of relieving Orleans, and demanded 
as the instrument of her future victories an 
antique sword, preserved in the church of 
8t. Catherine de Fierbois. The monarch, 
whether influenced by superstition or policy, 
or by a combination of both, accepted and 
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recognised her mission, v^hich was solemnly 
approved by a synod of divines ; and Joan, 
mounted on horseback, clad in armour, and 
girt with the sword from ttie shrine of St. 
Catherine, was presented toVhe people as a 
messenger from Heaven. ,,I:Ter picturesque 
appearance, her personal attractions;- and 
the dexterity with which she managed her 
fiery steed, the result of her training at the 
hostelry, gave an air of reality to her 
assumed character, and she was saluted with 
the most rapturous acclamations. In a few 
days she set out with a convoy for Orleans, 
which she entered in triumph, cutting her 
Way through the fortified lines of the Eng- 
lish, and striking their boldest leaders with 
dismay. This feelihg, so natural in a super- 
stitious age, was deepened by her subsequent 
conduct, bv the skill and fortitude she dis- 
played in defence of the city, and by her 
repeated brilliant sorties, in which, •valiantly 
throwing herself into the thick of the fight, 
she bore down all opposition, and so weak- 
ened and depressed our sturdy countrymen, 
that, at length, their commanders were 
compelled to raise the siege. 
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Joan had now fulfilled one object of her 
mission ; the other, which was to crown 
the King at Rheims, seemed even more 
(ihimerical. Tlie ancient capital was in a 
distant part of the kingdom, and the whole 
intervening country was occupied by the 
English, whose jJbsts and strong garrisons, 
placed at all the prominent points, com- 
manded every part of the road. No sooner, 
however, had the maiden warrior eflected 
the liberation of Orleans, than she called 
upon (diaries to accompany her to Rheims, 
for the purpose of receiving from her hands 
the crown of France. • The 'monarch, though 
sensible of the danger and difficulty of the 
enterprise, responded tCA her. summons, and set 
out from Chinon at the head of 12,000 men. 
He had no reason to 'repent of his temerity ; 
the English, not yet recovered from their 
panic, and regarding Joan as a witch, in- 
vested with supernatural power, did not 
venture to oppose him ; every town threw 
open its gates at his approach, 'and reaching 
Rheims, Joan placed on his brow the diadem 
of Charlemagne. 

Would we could end this story of woman’s 
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heroism with the pomp and glitter of the 
coronation, when the heroine’s name, now 
ennobled, rang in triumphant shouts from 
every lip ; and grateful millions hailed her 
as a champion and deliverer. It was at this 
moment, indeed, that Joan wished to rptire, 
having successfully accoihplished the task 
for which she considered herself to have been 
raised up ; but she was unfortunately per- 
suaded by Dunois to enter a city then be- 
sieged by the English, and undertake its 
defence. Now familiar with her presence, 
our countrymen had recovered their native 
v^vlour ", and in 'heading a sortie from the 
beleagured town, Joan was made i)risoner, 
and Carrie^ with, expiting shouts into the 
English camp. A court of gloomy warriors 
found her guilty of witchcraft ; and this fair 
young creature, in the bloom of her beauty 
and her life — for she had but just reached 
her nineteenth year — after performing pro- 
digies of valour in the field, and earning a 
fame not moi'e brilliant than pure, was con- 
demned to be burnt alive, and actually 
perished at the stake. 

While the great kingdoms of England and 



France were distracted by civil contention, 
or Ibreign war, llie state of society in Italy 
was ijo less pitiable, corrupt, and dc'graded. 
'riiat beautiful ai[l extensive peninsula, once 
the garden of the world, had never wholly 
recovered Iroin thC ravages of the barbarous 
hordes of Grermar/f/ and the North, during 
the later period of the empire ; and, through 
all the succeeding ages, it had repeatedly been 
the prey ol' the various neighbouring powers, 
or of domestic tyrants and factious. Sueli 
a regime necessarily urdiiuged the whole 
fabric of society, and the vices of the otln^r 
countries of Christendom were here deve- 
loped in fi'ightliil luxurance, and iinder cir- 
cumstances more thafc,, usually ^revolting. 
'I’lie family of the Borgias affords a striking 
example of the ineradicable depravity of the 
community. The father, Alexander, occu- 
pied the papal throne: his mistress, Yac- 
cozzia, was a member of an influential Roman 
family ; his two sons were elevated to the 
rank of princes ; and his daughter, the beau- 
tiful and gifted, though frail Lucretia, mar- 
ried successively three noble husbands. 
Caesar Borgia has been aptly described as 
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“ great amongst the wicked,” and embodied 
in his character, witli a fierce and implacabh^ 
will, every vice that disgraces and debases 
nature. After dyeing his hliuids in the blood 
of his brother, he became the ready instru- 
ment of all the atrocious schemes pf his 
father ; and these two '‘■monsters, one of 
whom was the head ‘of the Christian world, 
kept in their pay a regular band of assassins, 
who were constantly employed in removing 
their opponents with the dagger. Others 
were carried ofi* by poison, administered in 
the convivial cup or the tempting pasty ; 
gnd it was at a 'banquet of this description, 
prepared for the destruction of nine wealthy 
Cardinals, , who had^kppointed the Borgias 
their heirs, that Alexander the Sixth unex- 
pectedly met his death; drinking by mistake 
the wine which, in an evil hour, he had pre- 
pared exclusively for his guests. Caesar, by 
the help of a vigorous constitution, recovered, 
but soon afterwards received a morcal wound 
under the Tvlalls of Yiana, in Spain, while 
serving as a volunteer in the army of his 
brother-in-law, John D’Albret, King of 
Navarre; and died exclaiming “I have 
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prepared in my life for everything but 
death.” 

Lucretia Borgia, to whom our narrative 
more especially ‘Applies, shared the vices, if 
not the crimes of her family ; and is asso- 
ciated in the vilest character with her fathei* 
and her two brotlfcrs. This imputation, in- 
deed, has been disputed by Roscoe, but the 
apostolic journals leave no doubt of the 
scandalous irregularity of her life, which 
even in that age was a proverb. In her 
infancy she had been betrothed to a gentle- 
man of Arragon ; but her father, on his 
elevation to the pontificate, cancelled this 
engagement, and her hand was given to 
Jean Sforza, the wealthy iieigneur of Pe- 
saro, and one of the most potent nobles of 
Italy. AVhile the ftiarriage was yet but 
recent, an opportunity presented itself of 
forming a more auspicious alliance, and 
a shameful pretext was found, by the pliant 
Curia, for dissolving the union with Sforza, 
when Lucretia became the bride of Al- 
phonse, due de Bresiglia, son of Alphonse 
the Second, King of Arragon. The second 
husband fell by the poniard of Cjesar, who, 
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on« forming an alliance with the French 
party, was. desirous of breaking olf all con- 
nexion with the Royal family of i\rragon, 
and, to elfect this object, nijade his willing 
sister a widow. But she was soon provided 
with a third consort, in the pcrs(pi of 
Alphonse d’Estc, son of the Duke of Fer- 
rara, an amiable and’ accomj^lishod prince, 
at whose court, removed from the pernicious 
influence of her relatives, slie threw off her 
vicious habits, and for the remainder of h(‘r 
life, conducted hers('lf in an irreproachable 
and even exemplary maniuu'. Gatlu'ring 
a.round her a ci’rele of poets and scholars, 
she became a benefactress to literature, as 

I 

well as a liberal patroness of its ]>rofessors ; 
and having survived all her family, ex- 
pired, at an advanced age, amidst the 
regrets and tears of her household, her 
dependents, and her suljects. 

Spain, the first conquest of barliarism, 
when the fall of Rome shook with an earth- 
quake the rising nations of Europe, at this 
time advanced, under the sway of a woman, 
to the highest point of greatness. Enslaved 
in the eighth century by the •Moors, it had 
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for ages been panselled out in small kingdoms, 
connected by no ties of consanguinity, fra- 
ternity, or language, but, on tbc contrary, 
clierisliing the miost bitter hatred of each 
otlier, and desolating that fruitful land with 
the hereditary itmds of the desert. The 
Christian ])ower >f'as gradually restored over 
the greater jiart of the* country, divided into 
three independent states, (’astile, Navarre, 
and Arragon, while that of the Moors, re- 
ceding behind the inaccessible fastnesses of 
Gr-anada, sl^^ll maintained a barbaric splen- 
dour in the golden halls, of the Alhambra. 
It is to the court of^rragou we must turn 
for a moment to catch a glimpse of the evil 
character of the / aijd the, nge. The 

crown of that kingdom, the second in extent 
and importance of the Spanish monarchies, 
had devolved on the ferocious John, a crafty 
and ambitious prince, married to a consort 
of kindred temper, whom he had raised 
from a private station to share his throne. 
Their eldest son Carlos becaifie, by rever- 
sion, heir to the little kingdom of Navarre, 
which, nestled among the peaks of the 
Pyrenees — the Switzerland of the south — 
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had long maintained its mountain nation- 
ality against the arms and intrigues both of 
its Spanish neighbours, and of the mightier 
puissance of France. But Ckrlos, though a 
virtuous and estimable prince, was not a 
favourite with his parents, and endeavouring 
to deprive him of the succession, they com- 
pelled their unfortunate son to resort to a 
civil war, which his death, by the ordinary 
agency of poison, brought to an abrupt 
close. Carlos bequeathed the crown of 
Navarre to his sister Blanch^; but this 
arrangement was still at variance with the 
ci’ooked designs of his parents, and they 
presented the vacant diadem to their eldest 
daughter, Elinor,, Goimtess de Foix, whose 
son, Glaston de Foix, had recently become 
the son-in-law of the King of France. Not 
content with robbing Blanche of her in- 
heritance, and disregarding all the tender 
impulses of paternity, which indeed in that 
stormy era were rarely allowed to interfere 
with questions of policy or aggrandisement, 
ihe unnatural father determined to place 
the princess herself in her sister’s hands ; 
and despite her entreaties, her remoji- 
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strances, and her tears, despatched her 
under a strong escort to Navarre. The 
fears which Blanche entertained of the re- 
sult, and, perhaps, the object of this step, 
were quickly realised; and she had been 
but a short tiine an inmate of the royal 
castle of Bearnc,*whcn poison removed her 
from the perilous vieiftity of the throne, and 
accomplished the design and the vengeance 
of her sister. 

Such family tragedies arc the ordinary 
incidents of a period of barbarism, but were 
not, at this epoch, characteristic of the 
Spanish nation, whigh had* very early made 
advances on the bright and pleasant path of 
civilization. Many ^useg had. contributed 
to effect this result ; and the intercourse, no 
less than the wars, maintained with the 
Moors — the progress made by these in- 
truders in the development of the arts, which 
the Spaniards had such frequent opportunities 
of observing, as well as their incessant forays 
on the Christian settlements^combined to 
kindle amongst all classes, a refined, diival- 
rous, and romantic spirit. This was evinced 
alike in the polished and courteous bear- 
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ing of the Spaniards, in their deeds of arms, 
their high code of honour, and their soul- 
stirring minstrelsy. The Don Quixote of 
Cervantes is no creation of the pool, except 
in its exaggeration ; and Spanish cavaliers, 
armed cap-a-pie, and animUted hy a deep 
religious and poetic sentiihont, really wan- 
dered far and wide iir quest of adventures, 
righting the innocent and defending the 
weak, in the honoured name of their chosen 
lady-love. On the bloody field or the 
smaller arena of the lists, in the battle or 
the tournament, they were equally distin- 
guished ; and the- Dukc^ de Medina Sidonia 
and Ponce de Leon, Marquis-Duke de Cadiz, 
were, in the^ fifteentih j^ntury, no unworthy 
representatives of the Cid of earlier times. 

The four crowns of ‘Sj)ain were united 
under the sway of Isabella of Castile and 
her husband Ferdinand ; and to these do- 
minions were added, by conquest and in- 
heritance, the foreign dependencies of Sar- 
dinia, Naples, ’Sicily, and the Balearic Isles. 
Isabella was the daughter of John II., King 
of Castile ; and at the tender age of four 
years, was left, by the premature death 
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of John, to the guardianship of her brother 
Henry, who succeeded his father on the 
Castilian throne. A court tainted by the 
excesses of a young and profligate King 
was a very unsuitalilc sphere for so delicate 
a plant ; and hef niotlier, a princess distin- 
guished for her'Visdoin aiul ]flety, soon 
removed Isaliella to Ihe obscure castle of 
Arevalo, where she brought licj up in the 
assiduous practice of virtue and self-denial, 
attending carefully to her education, and 
imbruing her infant mind with a fei’vent 
zeal for the interests of religion. In her 
childhood she was lictrotlicd to the unfor- 
tunate Don (Wlos, son of John of Arragon; 
and at a later period^ when that prince had 
been removed liy death, her hand was 
promised by her brother to Alfonso, King 
of Portugal ; but this contract she refused 
to complete, on the ground of the advanced 
3'^ears of her venerable lover. Henry then 
found a younger, but not more welcome 
suitor, in the Grand Master* of Calatrava, 
an ecclesiastic, released b}'^ a jiapal dispen- 
sation from his monastic engagements, and 
authorised to undertake the happier ^mke 
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of matrimony. The King eagerly supported 
his pretensions ; and determined, notwith- 
standing the undisguised and avowed re- 
pugnance of his sister, to effect the union. 
But the princess was not without friends, 
nor did the Grand Master lack engmies. 
“ God will not permit this marriage,” ex- 
claimed Beatrix de Bobadilla, a faithful 
adherent of Isabella, “neither will I!” 
And drawing a dagger from her bosom, she 
swore that she would stab the odious bride- 
groom directly he appearc'fl. It is not 
likely that Isabella would have permitted 
such an action, even in her own defence ; 
but the zealous Beatrix had no opportunity 
of making the attempt. On his way from 
Almagro to Madrid, where his nuptials 
were to be solemnised,* the Grand Master 
was suddenly attacked by a malignant 
disease, and was ill only four days when 
he expired, cursing the hard fortune which 
snatched him from the world at such a 
moment. 

The death of the Grand Master was 
followed by a civil war, which elevated 
Alfonso, the younger brother of Isabella, 
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to the throne, though he was only in his 
twelfth year ; and for three years he con- 
tested the splendid prize with the vacillating 
Henry. One morning, however, he was 
found dead in his bed, no doubt destroyed 
by the usual resource of poison ; and the 
confederated nobles then offered the su- 
preme authority to* Isabella. But the 
amiable princess, who founded her notions 
of right on principle, not policy, declined 
the proffered honour, nobly declaring that 
she could nof lawfully reign during the 
life of her bi'other ; .and, through her 
resistance, negotiations w*ere opened with 
Henry, the rights of^all parties definitively 
settled, and peace reSiVired. 

Three new suitors now aspired to the hand 
of the wise, beautiful, and accomplished 
Isabella. Of these, two were the brothers, 
and one the son of a King — namely, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, brother of our 
own Edward the F'ourth ; the ill-fated 
Duke of Guienne, brother of Louis the 
Eleventh of France; and the sagacious 
Don Ferdinand, son of John of Arragon, 
and brother of her first suitor, the unhappy 
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Don Carlos. The handsome person and 
polished manners of Ferdinand, allied to 
her in blood, and endeared by other asso- 
ciations, secured the preference of Isabella, 
but were not so successful ivith her in- 
triguing brother Henry, ^\ho, as of old, 
wishcid to bestow the royai- heiress on some 
creature of his own. Isabella, however, 
learning his purjiose, secretly arranged the 
marriage witli the court of Arragon ; and, 
under the protection of Admiral Henriquez, 
escaped from the little towrf of Madrigal, 
where Henry liad, intended to make her 
prisoner, to the fiiendly and fortified city of 
Valladolid. Meanwhile, the impatient 
Ferdinand entered. Castile in disguise, 
accompanied by half a dozen attendants, 
who represented themselves as travelling 
merchants, wliile the young prince, dressed 
as a servant, waited u2)on them at the 
various inns where they stopped, and 
groomed and dressed their mules. In this 
way they traversed the country, journeying 
chiefly at night ; and, at length, arrived 
before the frowning gates of Valladolid. 
There the prince’s adventures were nearly 
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brought to a tragic close ; for a sentinel, 
observing some dark figures steal up 
the approach, took the way-worn travel- 
lers for enemies, and hurled down from 
the ramparts a liuge stone, which, but 
for a j timely spruig, would have crushed 
the royal lover binder its weight. But 
calling out his name* hostility was suc- 
ceeded by the liveliest demonstrations of 
joy, and he was instantly admitted into the 
city, where, in a few days, his marriage 
with the lovely Princess Isabella was 
publicly solemnized, in the palace of her 
ancestors, and the pvesencfc of nearly two 
thousand spectators. ^ 

The reign of Ferdiiiand p,nd Isabella was 
productive of the most important, con- 
sequences to Spain, lo Europe, and to the 
world ; and it was to the presiding influence 
of Isabella, to her genius, piety, and benefi- 
cence, that these elfects were in great 
measure, if not wholly due. Her patronage 
of Columbus gave to mankind the rich 
heritage of the new world ; and she was 
ever a steady protector of religion, learning, 
philosophy, science, and the arts. Her 
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court was a school of virtue, in which the 
example of her own life was the most 
beautiful, as well as the most sublime 
studj\ She personally superintended the 
various departments of the public admi- 
nistration, and at the risk of incurring 
obloquy, sujiportcd her 'ftiinistcr Ximenes, 
the illustrious Cardinal, in all his wise, 
though unpopular measures, for the renova- 
tion of the government and the reform of 
the laws. The great Captain, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, shared her friendship with 
Ximenes and Columbus ; and all too soon 
learnt, at her death, .how much they had 
owed to her justice, ,her wisdom, and her 
generosity. 

Happy in her marriage, in her reign, and 
in the affection and devoted loyalty of her 
subjects, Isabella was doomed to experience 
the sorrows of humanity in her children. 
Her son, the best-loved of her heart, and 
the hope of Spain, died in his youth ; and 
her favourite daughter, Eleanora of Por- 
tugal, quickly followed him to the grave. 
A darker fate was in store for her daughter 
Joanna, who, at an early age, married the 
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Archduke Philip t)f Austria, and had 
scarcely become a mother, when she mani- 
fested symptoms of insanity. The poor 
(^ueen was overwhelmed by these successive 
trials ; and a constitution naturally delicate, 
and worn by care, anxiety, and trouble, left 
her an easy pr&y to a lever, which, in 
October, 1504, attacked her with great 
virulence, and speedily marked her for its 
victim. But her great faculties and serene 
temper remained unshaken ; and a few 
minutes before her death, she turned her 
mild blue eyes on the sorrowing domestics, 
who had silently gathered round the bed, 
and softly murmured— “ Do not weep for 
me, nor waste your tiipe in fruitless prayers 
for my rt^covery ; but* pray ratl^er for the 
salvation of my soul.” Thus closed the 
useful and blameless life of the good Queen 
Isabella. 
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TllK niS(10VKi:Y OI'’ AMKIUCA. 

The three great divisions of the ancient 
world were oachv named from a woman — 
^Europe from Europa, daughter of Agenor, 
King of Phamicia ; Asia from Asia, the wife 
of Prometheus .• • arrd Libya, the modern 
Africa, from a native heroine of that name. 
It was destined that* the munificence and 
enterprise of another woman — Isabella of 
Castile — sJjoulS be mainly instrumental in 
the discovery of the fourth and remaining 
continent. 

Christopher Columbus, an obscure Italian 
mariner, was the pilot of mankind to this 
new region. He was born in the famous 
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city of GenTja, in 1435, and was the son of 
Dominico CoIouiIk), who, with his wife 
Susanna, earned a precarious livelihood by 
combing wool, (’hristoj)her early manifested 
an unconquerable predilection for a nautical 
life, and commenced his career, like our 
own - Draljje, as ^ a cabin boy, at the 
suscc])tible age of fourteen. Engaging in 
numerous warlike expeditions, he signalised 
his courage in a remarkable manner ; and on 
one occasion, he attempted, though with 
what success is unknown, to cut out a galley 
from the fortified harbour of Tunis — in those- 
days the most perilous feat of maritime war- 
fare. But his occasiuiial wanderings to the 
mouth of the unknown ocean, beyond the 
narrow outlet of the Mediterranean, inspired 
his mind with other and more sublime ideas, 
and he was seized with an irresistible im- 
pulse to traverse that mighty expanse of 
waters, which had so long formed the boun- 
dary of the world. A deep-rooted convic- 
tion of the sphericity of the earth led him to 
believe that the wild waves of the Atlantic 
washed, at no immeasurable distance, the 
golden shores of western Asia ; and in every 
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fragment of wood that was jticked up at 
sea, every floating deln'is, every law of the 
currents and the winds, he beheld a new 
witness to the truth of his theory. Himself 
without funds to fit out an expedition of dis- 
covery, he submitted his views to the King 
of Portugal, hojiing, by a prospect so tempt- 
ing, to secure his assistance and protection ; 
but, after repeated efforts, ho completely 
failed in this design, and secretly quitting 
Lisbon, had recourse to the more potent 
sovereigns of Spain. Fourteen years were 
consumed in fruitless attendance and solicita- 
tion in the gorgeous iialace of Ferdinand, 
and at length, heart-broken by continual 
disappointments, Columbus was about to 
try his fortune in'Brigland, when the prior 
of a Franciscan convent, at which he applied 
for a night’s shelter, induced him to make 
another trial of royal favour, recommended 
him to some influential friends at court, and 
procured him an early introduction to the 
good Queen Isabella. That great princess 
was interested, if not convinced, by his 
glowing statements; she instantly became 
his friend and protectress ; and finally, after 
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encountering innumerable obstacles, which 
only such a woman and such a man could 
have overcome, succeeded in accomplishing 
the great wish of his heart. An expedition 
was ordered to be fitted out at the joint ex- 
pense of the two ’sovereigns ; and Columbus 
was appointed its Commander. 

It was in his lifty-fourth year, in the 
autumn of 1492, tha.t Columbus set sail on 
his eventful and memorable vo3'agc Avith a 
tinj^ squadron of three vessels, onl}^ one of 
Avhich was decked. Even in the present day, 
it Avould be deemed a jAcrilous and most 
hazardous enterprise to atte’mpt the passage 
of the Atlantic in an ,open gallej’, scarcel}^ 
raised above the level of the Avator *, but it 
should seem, from the event, that an over- 
ruling ProA'idence was especially watchful 
of these frail barks ; and from the moment 
of their leaving the Canaries, the last 
frowning gate of the known Avorld, they 
encountei'cd only light breezes, placid 
waves, and summer showers. ’Even these, 
however, presented themselves to the super- 
stitious minds of the sailors as evil and inaus- 
picious portents, eminently adverse to their 
VOL. 1 1. 
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project; the benignant air^ of the Tropics 
appeared to be unvarying winds, inclined 
eternally to one point, and, consequently, of 
a character to prevent their return ; the 
dead calm of the equator was a motionless 
pool, in which their clogged barks,, were 
fixed for ever ; the vast', wide, unbroken 
waters were without end, and without bound. 
They shuddered at the uiiaccountalde varia- 
tion of the compass ; they no longer took 
comfort in floating branches of trees, or 
hailed with delight, as- from another Ark, the 
numerous flocks of birds which saihal ma- 
.^stically past — ^stray«. messengers from an- 
other world. Their, ships were Imfleting 
unknown billows ; night mantled the sky 
and the sea, and darkness was in every 
mind, when one watchful eye, ever scanning 
the horizon, discerned a light. He pointed 
it out to the despairing crew, announced it 
as the beacon of the long-sought and 
anxiously-expected shore ; and morning 
realised his anticipations, revealing, with its 
first rays, the verdant slopes of the Antilles. 

The inhabitants of the island, untutored 
children of nature, were already gathered 
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on the beach, rapt in wonder at the appear- 
ance and the movements of the ships, which 
they considered to lie living monsters risen 
from the deep ; and the docile sails, which, 
as tlie gallant liarks tacked to and fro, were 
now closely furled, now spread to the wind, 
they conceived tt/ be wings, with which the 
huge animals could .either skim over the 
waves or rise in the air. But their amaze- 
ment was inereased when boats were lowered 
from the stern, and they saw men, or rather 
gods, as they simply thought, lightly spring 
into them, ami pull for the shore. As the 
strangers approached, they, retreated in dis- 
may ; but the kind aspect and noble mien of 
Columbus, with his friendly and encouraging 
gestures, dispelled or mo(teratcd their fears. 
They cautiously adyanced nearer, gradually 
drew closer and closer, came up to him, and 
fell at his feet. 

There was only one female in the throng, 
a young girl, whose beautiful form had never 
known the restraint of clothing. Her com- 
plexion, like that of her companions, was 
tawny ; her features were pleasing, and 
though they were slightly disfigured by 

I 2 
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paint, and shaded by long, straight tresses 
of coarse black hair, the etfeed of her appear- 
ance, if tiintastic, was, on the whole, agree- 
alile. She was won by the kindness and gene- 
rosity of Coluinlins, who prcscnited hei’ with 
some glass beads and hawk’s-bclls, inestima- 
l)le treasures in the eyes ohji sava'ge bea'uty ; 
and from this moment, her simple heart was 
wholly devoted to the fascinating strangers. 

At another island the natives, terrilied at 
the sight of such mysterious beings, fled at 
their approach. They were pursued by the 
sailoLS, who succeeded in oa])tnring a young 
woman, the wife of’a resident in the nearest 
' village. She was of a comiiara lively fai r com- 
plexion, though clothing being superiluous in 
this warm climate, neither her face nor her 
form possessed any ])rotection from the sun, 
and her only attempt at adornment was a 
small gold pendant hanging from her nose. 
Columbus, as in the former case, i)resen ted her 
with some beads and trinkets, and sent her 
away rejoicing. She proved an instrument 
for establishing peace and amity with the 
other inhabitants of the island, who now 
flocked to the shore in eager crowds, bring- 
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ing witli thorn, as a pledge of good will, 
llie luisbaiul of the liJjerated captive, who 
was ])rofnse in his manifestations of grati- 
tude to tlie generous Colnnil^us. 

Tlie great navigator was espeeiallj ob- 
servant of tlie social condition and position 
of the sex "in this simjde eoinninnity. “ fn 
all thes(‘ islands,” he 4-emarks, “it seems to 
me that the men have l)ut one wife, though 
the king or chieftain is allowed twenty. 
Most of the work devolves on the women ; 
but I have been nnalde to ascertain whether 
they are capable of iidieriting property, but 
rather think not.” The sovereign authority, 
as in all primitive communities, was heredi- 
tary, descending, liowever, in the females 
line, which was considered to insure, beyond 
all doul)t, the consanguinity of the succes- 
sion, The women were universally gentle, 
tractable, tender, and atlectionate, prompt 
to love, and devoted in their attachments. 
Las Casas compares their innocence with 
that of Eve, before the forbidden fruit, 
maturing and corrupting her mind, had 
taught her to blush at the modest simplicity 
of nature. He might have extended the 
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2)avallel to their couiitiy, which jiossessed 
attractions worthy of Paradise ; and the 
smiling valleys, clothed in all the glory of 
trojiical vegetation, surrounded by verdant, 
undulating heights, crowned with woods, the 
trees laden with every variety of fruit, and 
overshadowing crystal streams, m’argined by 
banks of odorous llow.ers, appeared to their 
European visitors no inapt re2)re.‘^entation of 
Eden. 

This picture was soon to be marred and 
wasted by European cruelty : the valleys, so 
pleasant, so fruitful, so peaceful, were devas- 

tated ; the limpid streams ran with blood ; 
• • 
the once happy and trustful natives were sub- 
jugated, oppressed, butchered, and enslaved. 

Columbus, sent in chains to Siiain, could 
no longer interpose between the Spaniards 
and their victims ; and the miserable Indians 
now beheld the beings whom they had 
worshipped as gods, literally transformed 
into demons. The fate of Anacaona affords 
a melancholy .example of their ferocity and 
villany. This noble daughter of nature, 
beautiful alike in person and disposition, 
was the sister of a powerful cacique, ruling 
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oA'er a fertifc and populous district, in tli(‘ 
heart ol‘ San Domingo ; and at his death, 
she succeeded to the government, and lie- 
camo the hapi)y mistress of a lo,yal people. 
The esteem in which she was licld in the 
island is intimated by her name, which may 
be interpreted as “ The Golden Flower,” 
and it would ap*pear, from the concurring 
testimony of sevei’al ‘Spanish writers, that 
she was endowed with such eminent natural 
gifts^that they almost coinpensated for hei’ 
want of education, itnparting a polish to her 
manners, a dignity to her mien, and a 
delicate rcfuiemcnt to. her mind, which 
might well recall -the truthful words cf 
Gray — 

“ Frill many a flower is born*to blusJl unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

She was a skilled "musician, as far as the 
rude ijistrumcuts of the wilderness would 
permit, and also a poetess, having composed, 
with little effort, some of the finest of the 
wild legendary ballads which formed the 
favourite chants of the natives, and which 
they satig together in the national dances, 
on every occasion of rejoicing. Her husband, 
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C'aoDaba, oae of the jiiost wjtrlike of the 
iiidepciident Oarib chiefs, liad been made 
])vi 8 oii('r by the Spaniai’ds, and carried as a 
slave to hlni'ojie ; Init this, though for a 
time overwhelming her with grief, did not 
alienate her Irom the white men, as she 
knew that (^aonaba hi\d 2^1‘ovoked • their 
enmity, and so regarded Ins captivity as an 
ordinary result of war. She even consented 
to give the hand of. her daughter to one of 
the stranger race, ITernando de Guav^*a, a 
noble cavalier, who had become desj)erately 
enamoured of the 3'oung Indian belle, but 
who, after their union, treated her with 
cjiaraeteristic ])c'Midy • and cruelty. Still, 
Anacaoua, from ])olicy , if not from feeling, 
continued te maintain friendly relations with 
the Spaniards, though they every day sub- 
jected her or her subjects to some fresh 
outrage. At length, she received an intima- 
tion from Ovando, the Spanish governor, 
that he was about to pay her a visit, and, 
anxious to conciliate his good will, she 
exhausted lier scanty resources in pri'paring 
for his reception. ITe was accompanied by 
a powerful force, both of cavalry and in- 
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i'antry ; laitthc confidin" Aiiacaona, relyiiia' 
on her own rectitude, had no suspicion 
ot treachery, and gave tlunn an eager Avel- 
cotne. Ovando was lodged in the best hnl 
in the village; his troops were hospitably 
entertained; and the simple Indians, under 
the direction of tlicir Queen, sought to please 
and divert them with their national games 
and dances. Ovando, a))])arcntly in high 
good jmmour, ])roposed to make a return for 
these civilities, by exhil)iting the European 
spectacle of a tournament ; and on tin' 
appointed day, Anacaonaand the neighbour- 
ing caciques, eighty iit numlocr, were invited 
to his house, fronting flic great square of the 
village, lor the purjiose ’of vAwing the 
pageant, while a (‘oncourse of naked, un- 
armed Indians surrounded the lists below. 
At the moment when all were expecting the 
tournament to commence, Ovando gave tin- 
signal for a general massacre. The caciques, 
alter being cruelly tortured, Avere tied to 
posts, and the house being set on fire, they 
perished in the flames ; the other spectators 
were put to the sword, without distinction of 
sex or age ; and Anacaona was ignorniniously 
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loaded with fetters, conveyed to the fortress 
of Isabella, and there adjudged to death, 
terminating her unhappy career on the 
gibbet. 

The aboriginal nations of the great conti- 
nent of America, discovered by. later tvoya- 
gers, were found to cxliibit a degree of 
civilization and social advancement quite 
unknown among the natives of the islands. 
On a close view, however, they really 
appear to have been only raised from 
barbarism by their superior opulence, and 
not by the more sterling influence of moral 
refinement. Bofli the> Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans indulged in the horrid practice 8f 
cannibalism, and* stained the altars of their 
gods with human sacrifices. The Peruvians 
worshipped the sun aiid moon, represented 
by grotesque figures, enshrined in temples of 
burnished gold ; but, in the dark myths of 
their religious allegories, they veiled, as 
it were, not a few ancient traditions stron^y 
corroborative of various statements of the 
Scriptures. What was scarcely a less 
singular coincidence, one of their sacerdotal 
institutions was a maiden sisterhood, called 
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“ the Virgins of the Sun,” in every respect 
exactly resembling the Vestals of ancient 
Rome. I'lic most beautiful maidens were 
selected for the office at a tender age, and, 
after a solemn consecration, were immured in 
a convent, or ‘college, where they were 
placed under tin? charge of venerable ma- 
trons, who carefully irtstructed them in their 
religious duties. Their principal task was 
to watch over the sacred fire, which was 
kept jierpetually Imrning before the golden 
altar of the sun, and, at other times, they 
were required, as a part pf their ministerial 
fanctions, to weave lyid errfbroidcr hangings 
for the temide. They were entirely secluded 
from the world, not being permitted even to 
communicate with their family, and their 
vows irrevocably beund them to a life ol' 
celibacy ; an infringement of which, if dis- 
covered, entailed, as in pagan Rome, th(‘ 
awful penalty of interment alive. The pro- 
hibition, however, did not shut out royalty, 
and the Inca vestals were allowed to con- 
tract marriage with the King, who generally 
selected his wives from the holy sisterhood. 

Polygamy was confined to the King and 
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nobles; and tlie humbler classes, with few 
exceptions, possessed only one wife. The 
mode of espousal was as simple as unique. 
On a certain anniversaiy, the young men 
who had reached their twenty-fourth, and 
the maidens who had atta'ined their eigh- 
teenth year, all assembled together in the 
l>ublic square of their native village, and 
there severally plighted themselves to each 
other, the only condition of union required 
being the consent of the bride, and the sanc- 
tion of the father. I'lie wedding was solem- 
nized by a sumptuous banquet, at which the 
friends of both lamilies attended ; and as all 
were married on the sayic day, the rtyoicings, 
spread over the wjiole country, and shared 
by every individual, had a really universal 
character, and constituted a great national 
festival. 

The customs of the potent Mexican com- 
munity were entirely different from those of 
the Incas. In the first place,' their religion, 
though both idolatrous and debasing, retained 
in its rites isolated traces of an original pure 
source, gleaming through the odious prac- 
tices of superstition. Under the veil of a 
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"loomy mytliologjy the Aztec still worship- 
ped one supreme and overruling Lord, and, 
like the Incas, preserved imperfect and ob- 
scure traditions of the incidents of Genesis. 
But their most singular religious rite was a 
baptismal cerembny, in which they sprinkled 
water on the lips and liosom of infants, at 
the same time l>cseeching “ the Lord to 
sufh'r the consecrated drops to efface the 
sin entailed on the child before the founda- 
tion of the world, so that it might be born 
again. ” At other times, infants were 
solemrdv immolated before the image of 
tlie God of War, who was* also propitiated 
by the sacrifice of captives taken in battle ; 
l)ut the beneficent God of tliQ Air, who 
presided over the seasons, and was the 
especial protector of the husbandman, re- 
ceived only offerings of animals, fruits and 
flowers. 

As children, the daughters of Mexico 
were reared in strict subjection to their 
parents ; but the parental discipline, if rigor- 
ous in youth, relaxed as they grew older, 
and the rising woman assumed a higher and 
more independent position. Though their 
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present representatives can lay no claim to 
beauty, the Aztec damsels of ancient times 
were not deficient in personal attractions, 
and their raven tresses and lustrous eyes 
won eager admirers. Marriage was con- 
tracted at an early age, and was a religious 
ceremony, held in universW reverence, inso- 
much that, once solemnized, it could only be 
dissolved by a legal tribunal, invc'sted ex- 
clusively with this important jurisdiction. 
The position of woman, liowever, on the 
whole, was proliably not a very enviable 
one, though she ajipears to have been at 
liberty to indulge at .will in social inter- 
course, was admitted tg a share in tlie public 
festivals, and even, enjoyed some degree of 
protection from the law. 

But the empires and the population of 
ancient America have now passed away : 
tracts once verdant with jiasture or teeming 
with produce are overgrown with dense 
forest or immersed in swamp ; ruined cities, 
lying in crumbled fragments, are the only 
vestiges of a vanished greatness — ripples on 
the rocks of time ; and the few straggling 
wanderers who flit through the wilds are 
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like phantom representatives of a dead crea- 
tion. What must have been the past revo- 
lutions of human society, when, within a 
period so recent — within the narrow limits 
of two centuries and a half, the inhabitants 
of an entire hemisphere have disappeared ! 
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THE 'JTDOR PERIOT). 

The period to which I liave apjdied the de- 
signation of Tuddr, as +he most appi'opriate 
and descriptive, comprises a circle of ages 
fruitful of unportence to the world, and 
eminently marked by the influence of woman. 
Suddenly the nations that sat in darkness 
saw a great light; religion, so long buried, 
not under a bushel, but a mountain, burst 
from its prison ; learning came forth from its 
grave ; the lost arts were reieovered ; Caxton 
roughly shaped out the mighty engine of 
the press ; and the mariner’s compass, that 
charmed and precious gift, guided Tolumbus 
to a new world. 
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Yet, ill some respects, tliis splendid era 
mi^lit still be inscribed on the scroll of the 
dark a<i;es. Civilization, born again, was yet 
in its cradle ; and neither the barbaric mag- 
nilicenco of the Field of the Cloth of Grold, 
nor the magic ci*eations of Michael Angelo, 
which revived tin; glories of ancient Grrecce, 
can* slmt our eyes to the horrors of the 
bloody held of Pavia, the martyr-tiros of 
Smithtield, or the awful sack of Rome. If, 
on the one hand, the light of Scriptural truth 
was once more kindled and displayed, on the 
other bigotry, intolerance, ignorance, and 
superstition never appeared in greater 
strength, in higher places, or in more odious 
colours. Nor were the standard of morals, 
and general customs and usages of society, 
much, if anything, .in advance of those 
universally prevailing in the most benighted 
times. The celebrated Marguerite de A^alois, 
Queen of Navarre, a virtuous and estimable 
princess, free froi® the vices, but deeply 
tinctured with the levity of her contem- 
poraries, has left us, in the ITeptameron, a 
‘dreadful picture of the universal profligacy 
and corruption. In their long subjection 
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to a cruel domination, women' liad thrown 
off their dignity, their delicacy, their virtue, 
and even their modesty. Amours and 
scandal were the secret — dice, chess, card- 
playing, betting, the public amusements of 
ladies of rank ; and women of the humbler 
class followed the same pursuits, in a* more 
open but not more manner. Their 

excesses were punishe<l by their husbands 
in a veiy summary way, witliout tiny fear 
of magisterial retribution ; and, in fact, a too 
indulgent lord ran some risk of l)eing carried 
round his native town in a l)lank(d, as a 
public spectacle, while a wife notoriously 
given to scolding was l)y law condemned 
to the cucking-stool. 

The mode of 'living followed by women 
was in keeping with the coarseness of their 
lives ; and we find 3"oung, but not delicate 
maids of honour, in the orderly household of 
Katharine of Arragon, making their break- . 
fast off chines of beef and salmon, washed 
down with gallons of ale. They jiartook of 
this substantial fare at the early hour of five, 
dined at eleven, supped at six, and retired* 
to their homely couches at seven. Eeligion 
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was only used as a cloke, or an excitement ; 
and pilgrimages to the shrine of some favour- 
ite or popular saint, undertaken at consi- 
derable cx])ense, and to the utter neglect of 
the various duties of home, usually served 
but to cover an assignation, a flirtation, or 
afi intrigue. ‘ The^tumcrous holidays of the 
Roman calendar, occurring every week, 
were commemorated by pu1>lic dances, spec- 
tacles, and merry-makings, which afforded 
occasion for similar i)roccedings ; and it 
would be diflicult, as well as painful, to de- 
scribe the excesses committed in England 
on May-day, and in France*, Germany, and 
Italy, at the annual festivities of the vintage.’ 

Much the same standard of morals existed 

• • 

in Scotland, though, from the disturbed state 
of society, it was e:!j:hibited in a different 
form ; and the same lips which to-day mum- 
bled the jargon of superstition, to-morrow 
curled with the sneer of the sceptic. The 
gay and chivalrous James IV., who closed 
his briet career on the field of Flodden, was 
in the habit of retiring, in his graver 
moments, to the castle of Stirling, to indulge 
in religious meditation, and on one of these 
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occasions, he reecivetl from the poet Dunbar, 
an ordained i)riest, and a cliaplain of the 
court, a poetic renionstrauec on liis pro- 
tracted absence, in the sha])e of a itarody on 
the litany of the (diureh. I)uid)ar exults at 
the endless pleasures of Pldinburgh life — 

“ W'e that are here in Hcivven’s glory, 

To you that are in Purgatoiy 
Cornmcncl us on our hearty wise — 

1 mean we folk of Paradise 
Tn Edinburgh, with all mcriiness, 

To you in Stirling, in distress, 

Where neither pleasure nor delight is : 

For pit}^ this c])istle wrytis.” 

So little reverence, indeed, did the sturdy 

Scots- lords show for some of the most ordi- 

* 

nary forms of religion, that it was not till 
thej' came under the kindly influence of 
Queen Margaret, the lovely consort of 
Malcolm the Third, that they had adopted 
the practice of saying grace at dinner ; and, 
to reconcile them to so great an innovation, 
Margaret was obliged to introduce also the 
custom of presenting each guest with a cup 
of wine directly after grace, whence arose 
the term of “the grace-cup.” Raids and 
foraj^s, on the lands and beeves of hostile 
neighbours, as well as of more distant foes, 
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gave a I'reebooting character to many of the 
lesser mtbility, and in their niaranding ex- 
peditious, woman was as often the prey of 
op(“n violeiict', as of treachery and fraud. 
Nor w('re th(‘ liigher raid\s altogether free 
from a similar stain. The Dowager Lady 
G-racins, sister of tHc great Earl of Angus, 
was burnt alive on CaJton Hill by James 
\ on a false charge of treason ; and, by a 
relinenu'ut of cruelty, her second husband, a 
Campbell, whom she had but recently mar- 
ried, was compelle<l to attend, though he 
would not witness her execution, and in en- 
deavouring to escape from the spot, fell from 
a lofty wall, and was gashed to pieces. 

Poisoidng l^ccame a practice universally 
in vogue, particularly among the higher 
classes, insomuch that the death of persons 
of rank, and even of sovereigns, was gene- 
rally attributed to poison; and a street in 
Paris still marks, by its accursed name, the 
residence of the most fashionable dispenser 
of deadly drugs. Superstition Imd its vota- 
ries in every class: astrology, as in the days 
of Semiramis, was still a royal science ; the 
great Queen Elizabeth was a believer in 
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Doctor Dee ; and Louise of Savoy, a prin- 
cess of e(iual diseerninent, tliougli a genera- 
tion earlier in ])oint of time, actually ap- 
pointed tlic celebrated ('ornelius Agrippa 
to a post in her household, that she might 
have the advantage; of referring daily to his 
astrological observations.^ 

The very accoinjili.shinents of v.oinen were 
perverted to some unworthy or unbecoming 
purpose. Princess Maiy of England, who 
afterwards ascended the throne, sevi'ral times 
danced liefore the court, in a mastjuerade 
dress, as a mummer ; and at a later period, 
in the polished, kingdom of hb-ance, Marie 
de Medicis publicl}’ took part in a ballet, at 
the wedding of one of t.lic court dames. 
Still, dancing was undou)>te<lly a very feli- 
citous addition to th(^ list of female accom- 
plishments ; and music, so long proscrilied 
or forgotten, was cultivated with equal 
assiduity. Virginals was the hxvourite in- 
strument with young ladies of quality, from 
which circumstance it derived its name ; 
and women of humbler rank, the city miss — 
or the professed musician, if of the softer 
sex — played the cithern. But the new gene- 
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ration of ladies were not satisfied with these 
little arts — useful, indeed, as accessories to 
beauty, as artificial graces, but giving no 
elevation to the mind. iVs learning revived, 
women, toiling np the Heliconian heights, 
sought to reach the sealed fountain of 
llipjKicrene ; languages so long lost that 
they were calked dead — a designation they 
still retain — became a popular branch of 
education ; and young ladies, instead of 
pricking their fingers over tajiestry or em- 
broidered standards, s{)ent their leisure in 
the acipiisition of Latin ^and Greek, which 
they learnt to read with case, and to write 
with elegance and (luency. 

The caiiturc of Constantinople by the 
Turks drove from the schools of the imperial 
city the last g-uardiaus of learning, diffusing 
over Europe a number of erudite Greeks, 
who, fixing their residence in the principal 
cities, threw open the rich treasures of know- 
ledge to all comers. Books hitherto con- 
fined to manuscript, the work of careless 
or ignorant transcribers, and found only in 
monasteries, or in the cabinets of nobles, 
were now produced liy the printing-press, 
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by which, though it was still in its infancy, 
they were prodigiously multiplied and cheap- 
ened. It was no longer considei'ed disgraceful 
to know liow to read and write ; but, on the 
contrary, the scholar became an object of 
general resyject, and fair ladies held him in 
as much esteem as the * mailed warrior or 
the belted knight. Sculpture, architecture, 
painting, awoke, as if at an archaiigers 
trump, from their sleep of a thousand years, 
and Italy once more pourtnl Ibrlh her ar- 
tists to reclaim, humani/.e, and eidighten .the 
world. 

But the one great effect of the revival of 
learning, its most trii.imj)hant achievement, 
was the translation — I might almost say, 
the recovery — of the Bible. That Book of 
Books had for ages bce,u hermetically closed 
by the seal of a dead language, not only to 
the laity but also to the priesthood, and had 
become as obsolete as the laws of Lycurgus. 
The Greeks saved the precious volume from 
the wreck of the Eastern empire, and, on 
their dispersion, reproduced it in Europe. 
In 1516 a critical edition of'the New Testa- 
ment was published at Bale by the learned 
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Erasmus ; arid the pious Bishop of Meaux, 
in France, was encouraged by Marguerite 
de Valois, sister of Francis the First, to 
translate a large portion of the Scriptures 
into French, which tended greatly to disse- 
minate purer anti more enlarged views of 
• • 

religion in that •country. Ultimately an 
English translation of* the whole Bible was 
printed and presented to Henrj^ the Eighth, 
who, without consulting priest or synod, 
saiictioned its dissemination, throughout his 
dominions. 

Thus, under the direction of an overruling 
Providence, the advance of ‘the Turks in the 
East, which had thre^itened the subversion 
of C’hristcndom, contributed powerfully to 
restore, diffuse, and permanently establish 
the true principles of Christianity as they 
are distinctly laid down in the Word of 
the Most High. The time was very oppor- 
tune for this mighty, this divine movement, 
and many incidents combined to give it 
peculiar force. All classes had* become dis- 
gusted at the scandalous lives and undis- 
guised vices of the clergy, and were thus 

VOL. II. K 
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prepared, by the depravity of fheir existing 
pastors, for the promulgation of what might 
really be called a new religion. At one 
moment Europe was scandalized by the 
spectacle of a Pope, such as Alexander YI., 
administering poison to his* guests at a con- 
vivial banquet ; at anoth'c/;, by the exploits 
of the warlike Julius^ who, at the mature 
age of eighty, dolFed the tiara for the helmet, 
and actually fought in the field against a 
Christian army ; or, again, by the unheard-of 
scandal of two contemporaneous and rival 
Popes, dividing Europe and the Church, and 
publicly anathematizing each other. Mean- 
while the Lord of Heaven and Earth, the 
Dispenser and Source of all Good, was en- 
tirely lost sight of, and a rabble of doubtful 
or worthless saints intercepted the worshiji 
of his creatures. So obvious, indeed, was 
the necessity of reform, both in a spiritual 
and temporal point of view, that many pious 
prelates and monks were amongst its fore- 
most advocates, and the infallibility of the 
Church was openly denied by its own conse- 
crated ministers. 
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This was the moment predestined by 
Heaven, so long jirovoked and outraged, for 
the appearance, in the humble guise of a 
miner's son, of a missionary of its will, 
raised up to inaugurate and direct the 
l)lessed work ©f the Reformation. Two 
obscure stu’dents,\^ere walking through the 
streets of Erfurt, josting and laughing, 
though dark clouds, big with impending 
tempest, had gathered overhead, when 
suddeidy a flash of lightning darted from the 
sky, and struck one of the young men dead 
on the spot. The other, terrified and be- 
wildered, ejaculated ^a vow to St. Anne, 
that if he should mercifully be preserved, he 

would dedicate the remainder of his life to 

•• • 

the service of the Church, by entering a 
monastery, and dcYotiiig himself to the 
duties of religion. In this awful manner 
was Martin Luther called to his solemn and 
holy mission. 

Shut in the cell of the anchorite, cut off 
from man, and from earthly pursuits, he was 
now ever looking into the dark world of his 
own mind, peering into every cavity, every 

K 2 
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of the fathers. But, as he proceeded, lie 
felt the necessity of taking higher ground, 
of using more potent arguments, and appeal- 
ing to more indisputable authority ; and, 
under a divine impulse, he turned to the 
Bible. Here, indeed, he found the ^great 
corner-stone of Christianity, and once more 
planted the cross on the Rock of Ages. 

The thunder of Luther’s eloquence soon 
pealed over Germany: it shook the massive 
foundations of the Vatican ; it resounded 
through Europe. The reformer, by some 
pronounced a heretic, by -others an apostle, 
was cited by the Hmperor Charles the 
Fifth to appear before- the Diet at Worms ; 
and, protected by a safe-conduct, boldly 
presented himself in court, confronted his 
accusers and the advocate of Rome, and 
indignantly refused to retract his opinions. 
All Christendom was anxiously awaiting the 
issue, when Luther, who alone had preserved 
his serenity, mysteriously disappeared. On 
his way hom'b from Worms, he was suddenly 
surrounded by a body of horse ; a disguise 
was hastily thrown over him ; and he was 
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carried off, ft, willing captive, to the strong 
castle of l\^artbnrg, belonging to his stanch 
protector, the Elector of Saxony, where he 
remained in concealment, and in safety, till 
the dangers which threatened him had 
passed. 

]>ut, though hj^ retreat was unknown, his 
tracts and letters continued to be written, 
and, by means of the press, were promul- 
gated through every state of Germany ; and, 
at length, his tenets became so firmly esta- 
blished, and his disciples so numerous and 
powerful, that he was able to reappear in 

public without danger, tiis first step was 

• 

to throw open the doors of the convents,' 

which had closed, like the tomb, on 

• • • 

numbers of wretched women, condemned to 
the gloom, without .the rest of the grave. 
But their very emancipation was attended, 
in the first instance, with considerable hard- 
ship and privation, as the revenues of the 
various convents were appropriated by the 
state, and no provision made for the 
liberated nuns. Luther received many poor 
girls into his own house, giving them a 
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share of his humble meals, hnd denying 
himself to administer to their support. His 
kindness to these destitute and friendless 
women, thrown helpless on a cruel and 
unknown world, without any means of pro- 
curing a subsistence, marks the simplicity 
and genuine warmth of .his nature. He 
exerted himself among his friends, per- 
sonally and by letter, to obtain them 
employment, and in some cases, gave 
money from his own small means either to 
establish them in suitable callings, or to 
enable them to reach a place where they 
were likely to • obtain a livelihood. But 
'where thousands of women of all ages were 
suddenly cast on ^society, the distress was, 
of course, too great and too general to be 
relieved by an indivi(Jual, himself a poor 
and humble man ; and Luther’s efforts pro- 
duced but little effect. Still he continued 
to afford an asylum and a home to all who 
sought his door, and not a few owed to him 
their happy, settlement in life. Among 
these fair refugees was Catherine de Bora, 
described by some as a beautiful, by others 
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as a plain woman, but for whom Luther 
• could procure no eligible employment. 
Hearing that she had formerly had a lover, 
wdio professed to be much attached to her, 
he addressed him a letter, urging him to 
marr}^ the young lady, as she was now free, 
and endowed with e\iery cpiality to make 
him happy. The recreant Lothario, how- 
ever, declined the proffered boon, and, con- 
sidering how to dispose of the maiden, 
Luther came to the resolution of espousing 
her himself. Catherine was now in her 
twenty-fifth year, was of ijoble birth, and 
possessed an amiable "disposition. Her chfi-''* 
racter, on which no one has ever ventured 
to cast a slur, is thus drawn bj^ her hus- 
band, in a letter to Stifel, a year after their 
marriage. — “Catherine, my dear rib, salutes 
you. She is quite well, thank Clod : gentle, 
obedient, and kind in all things, far beyond 
my hopes. I would not exchange m}’ 
poverty with her, for all the riches of 
Croesus without her.” 

Who can tell how much the ardent tem- 
perament of Luther was influenced by this 
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estimable woman ? She was just the 
kindly monitor, the guardian angel, that 
his bold spirit required ; now placing a 
curb on his fierce zeal, now cheering and 
sustaining him on his mighty course. It is 
pleasant to trace a woman’s hand ib this 
second dispensation pf heavenly truth and 
knowledge. It reminds us of the first eras 
of Christianity — of the blessed Magdalen 
and Martha ; and we forget, for a moment, 
the martyr-stakes of Nero, and the rack ol' 
Domitian. A\^ould that we could pass by 
also the atrocities *of our English Mary ! 

* . Luther’s income was small, and to support 

• 

the expense of his household, he followed the 
example of St. Paul, in conjoining with the 
duties of the ministry the humble occupation, 
not of a tent-maker, but of a turner. But 
often the day’s wages which he so diligently 
and laboriously earned, instead of being ex- 
pended on himself or his family, were gene- 
rously bestowed in charity, and he gladly 
stinted himself to give to others. Catherine, 
it is evident, never complained, and her 
patient docile conduct inspired Luther with 
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;i noble opinion of the sex. “The utmost 
blessing that Grod can confer on man,” he 
writes, “is the jmssession of a good and 
pious wife, with whom he may live in peace 
and tranquillity, to whom he may confide 
his whole "possessions, even his life and 
welfare.” And again — “ When I was at 
school, my hostess at Eisenach had a good 
saying, ‘ There is nothing on earth,’ said 
the worthy dame, ‘ so sweet and cOnsoling 
as the love of woman.’ ” 

LutluT, as if in a prophetic spirit, often 
mournfully wished that* Catherine might 
die before him, feafing to leave her un- 
friended in the world. But she was unfor- 
tunately destined to be tlfe survivor ; and, 
to the shame of Germany and of Christen- 
dom, the wife of the great reformer was, < 
in her declining years, reduced to beg her 
bread. 

Such a great change as that brought 
about by Luther could not be effected 
without in some measure deranging society, 
and so producing a small measure of evil, 
as a sort of set-off to the good. The revival 
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of learning had paved the way for the pro- 
mulgation of the Scriptures : both had com- 
bined to break the iron despotism of the 
church ; but, disabused as to what they had 
long regarded as most venerable, men began 
to look with coldness, if not repugnance, on 
other institutions, still upheld by the law. 
The same rights of seignory which had given 
rise to the revolt of the English Wat Tyler, 
and to the Jacquerie in France, now pro- 
voked the memorable Peasants’ War in 
Germany, and set the whole empire in 
flames. The insurrection, which had its 
-origin in Helgovia, aissunied its most for- 
midable phase in Thuringia, where it was 
headed by a fatfdtic named Munzer, a re- 
probate of the worst class. Polygamy was 
• one of the doctrines of this impostor ; and a 
band of poor, ignorant women, deluded by 
his specious orations, accepted the creed, 
and marched in arms with his rabble host, 
under a standard of their own. The in- 
surgents committed the greatest excesses, 
destroyed a number pf convents and castles, 
and made prisoners of their inmates. Many 
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ladies of rank, wives and daughters of nobles, 
fell into their hands, and were infamously 
treated. At last, they were rescued by 
Duke Antony of Lorraine, who killed nearly 
thirty thousand, peasants, iti three pitched 
battles, and the revolt, after partially re- 
gaining ground, was ^finally suppressed by 
the gallant Frundsberg, who, unwilling to 
stain his sword with the blood of his country- 
men, suffered the rebels to disperse in the 
night, without striking a blpw. 

The horrors of insurrection and war were 
not conffned to Germamy, but desolated 
Italy, and almost i*amed France. Louise, 
of Savoy, Duchess d’Angouleme, exercised 
a paramount influence on* the foftunes of the 
latter kingdom. She was the daughter of 
Philip, sovereign Duke of Savoy, and, in 
her fifteenth year, married Charles d’An- 
gouleme, a prince of the royal house of 
Bourbon. With extraordinary personal 
beauty, Louise, while yet a child, com- 
bined the most rare intellectual gifts, and 
was mistress of all the accomplishments of 
the age. Her fine capacity was equal to 
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any effort; and the impression produced 
by her majestic deportment was such, that 
even her gay son Francis, after he had as- 
cended the throne, and become the most 
powerful monarch of Europe, never ad- 
dressed her till he had doffed his cap.* But 
her eminent talents, apparent in all her 
actions, were almost marred by the love of 
intrigue and Machiavellian policy too often 
associated, by perverse fate, with the fervid 
genius of Italy. Her still, placid bosom, as 
it appeared to the eye, was a well of furious 
passions, which at* times burst forth with 
irresistible vehemence,*- overwhelming her- 
self and all whom she Approached in a com- 
mon ruin. ' At such moments, no consider- 
ation had power to restrain her, and she 
sacrificed every human ‘feeling to the object 
in view. 

The illness of Louis the Twelfth, at a time 
when her son Francis was presumptive heir 
to the crown, inspired Louise with premature 
expectations of sovereign power, and the 
Queen-consort, Anne of Bretagne, looking 
forward to a similar event, hastened to re- 
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move from France all her treasures and 
valuables, in dread of the moment when her 
implacable enemy Louise should wield the 
supreme authority. But the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme gave SQcret instructions to the Go- 
vernor of Anjou, Marshal de Gie, who was 
devoted to her interest, to intercept the 
spoil, and to seize Anne herself if she should 
attempt to cross the frontier. The Queen 
had no intention of leaving the kingdom, 
and remained at the bedside of her hus- 
band, mournfully awaiting his dissolution ; 
but her rich effects were •all forwarded, and, 
as arranged by LouiSe,, stopped on the way 
)>y Marshal dc Gie.* At this juncture the 
King recovered ; Louise',’ from’ being the 
centre of all eyes, sank again into a simple 
Duchess, and Anne was once more the 
ascendant star. The unfortunate Marshal 
trembled, and not without cause, for in a 
few days he was called on to explain his 
(mnduct, and speedily brought to trial for 
treason. He pleaded in his** defence that 
he had acted under the orders of Louise ; 
but the latter, confronting him in court, 
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boldly denied the fact, eliciting from her 
victim a touching retort, almost in the 
words used by Wolscy, under circumstances 
of a parallel character — “ Had I but served 
God, madame, as I have served you, I should 
not have a great account to render at tin* 
hour of death.” 

But the most momentous incident in the 
life of Louise was her fatal attachment to 
Bourbon, which, in its results, not only en- 
tailed a series of calamities on her family 
and on France, but operated in the most 
baneful manner on other nations. Charles 
<-de Bourbon, the famous Constable, originally 
a poor cadet of the royal house, had, in right 
of his wife, Suzainie, succeeded to the vast 
inheritance of Bourbon-Bcaujeu, which ren- 
dered him the wealthiest prince in Europe. 
His handsome person and versatile talents, 
his noble qualities, his career as a soldier 
and deeds of chivalrous daring, marking 
alike the cavalier and the commander, ex- 
cited universal admiration, while his affabi- 
lity and munificence especially endeared him 
to the common people. Left a widower in 
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the prime of <iifc, he soon attracted the at- 
tention of Louise, who, after some ineffectual 
coquetting, openly made overtures for his 
hand. Bourbon, with more pride than policy, 
as openly declined the alliance, an indignity 
which any lad}" rhust have felt severely, but 
which excited the deepest resentment in 
the stormy heart of Louise. All her thoughts 
were now given to revenge, for which she 
found a ready instrument in the unprinci- 
pled Chancellor Dupratt, a bitter enemy of 
Bourbon, and servile in his devotion to her- 
self. At his suggestion, the Duchess, as 
niece of the deceased Duke Pierre de 

t 

Bourbon, father-in-lq,w of the Constable, 
claimed the immense estates of j;hc latter; 
her cause was espoused by the King, and an 
obsequious court of Jaw, of which Dupratt 
was president, pronounced an unjust verdict 
in her favour. Meanwhile Bourbon was held 
up to the derision and contempt of the cour- 
tiers. His high spirit w"as chafed by a 
thousand slights, and everything was done 
to wound, annoy, and humiliate him. At 
this moment, when all the worst passions of 
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his heart were aroused, he was visited by an 
emissary from Charles the Fifth, inviting 
him, in the joint names of the Emperor and 
Henry the Eighth of England, to enter into 
a secret treaty, in which they formally en- 
gaged to secure him the crown of France. 

i ♦ 

Actuated both by ambition and revenge, 
he too readily yielded to this temptation ; 
after a succession of romantic adventures, 
he contrived to pass the frontier, reached 
the imperial army under the Marquis de 
Pescara, and soon reappeared in the naked 
borders of France, at Marseilles, as an enemy 
and an invader. 

Louise, when too Igte, regretted the pre- 
cipitancy, , if not the injustice of her 
conduct; and now sought, by her wise 
counsels, to temper , the fury and im- 
petuosity of Francis. Marseilles being 
relieved, the imperial forces retreated into 
Italy, whither they were followed by a 
French army, under the Admiral Bonnivet, 
a gallant bu<t rash commander, who, pushing 
forward to the relief of Milan, came up 
with Bourbon at the heights of Sessia, and 
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there eiigagefl in a desperate and bloody 
conflict. Bonnivet, who had too surely 
counted on victory, was completely de- 
feated, and obliged to seek safety in flight, 
leaving the flower of his splendid army 
dead on the field. Among those who fell 
was the Chevaliw Bayard, the mirror of 
Fi‘ench chivalry, whost character has been 
summed up in those striking epigrammatic 
words — peur et sajis reproche. Fhe 
gallant kniglit received a mortal wound", 
while seeking to cover the retreat, or 
rather the flight, of his jcountrymen, and 
was instantly lifted ^o the* ground by his 
esquire, while his blanched lips articu- 
lated — mon Dieu,^ je snis mort.” 
Desiring his sword to be planted upright 
in the ground, he turned his closing eyes 
on the hilt, which was shaped like a 
cross, and was faintly murmuring a prayer, 
when Bourbon, in hot pursuit of the flying 
enemy, galloped up. Eecognising Bayard, 
his ancient friend and comrade, he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and burst into 
tears. “ Keep those tears, Charles de 
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Bourbon, for yourself and for 'France,” said 
the dying soldier : • “ What is the wound 
you have given me, compared with that 
you have inflicted on your country !” And 
with this mournful reproach, the good 
knight fell back, and in a few minutes was 
a corpse. •• 

But worse disasters for France, already 
so weakened and humbled, were soon to 
follow. Despite the urgent entreaties of 
Louise, Francis crossed the fatal boundary 
of the Alps at the head of another army, to 
attempt the retrieval of his shattered 
fortunes; and a sanguinary engagement at 
Pavia terminated in,. his total overthrow, 
and beheld him disabled on the field, 
wounded, and a prisoner. A few words 
conveyed the dismal tidings to his mother : 
“ Madam, all is lost, but honour.” 

Louise now reaped the bitter fruits of her 
ungovernable and unscrupulous passions. 
She had deprived Bourbon, an innocent and 
deeply-wroBged man, whom she had pro- 
fessed to love, of his birthright and name, 
driven him into exile, and provoked him, 
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after so ofte» hazarding his life in the 
service of his country, to fight in the ranks 
of her hereditary enemies. A signal retri- 
bution had overtaken her, and the man she 
had thought to crush, as a moth or a worm, 
was the instrumertt of its infliction. France 
and her young T^ng were both jirostrate at 
the feet of the injured Bourbon. 

The sole comfort of Louise in this hour of 
anguish was her daughter, the beautiful and 
famous Marguerite de Valois, Duchess 
d’Alenyon, and afterwards the Queen of 
Navarre. The mother and daughter were 
not more tenderly attached to each other 
than to Francis, who, on his part, fully 
reciprocated their affection ; and so firm 
was their union, that, in the profane spirit 
of the time, they ^gavc themselves the 
appellation of the Trinity The feelings 
which united Marguerite and Francis were 
of the most devoted kind. The King, 
equally proud of her beauty and her genius, 
delighted to address her by the. most com- 
plimentary, as well as most endearing 
names; and such terms as “ma mignonne” 
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“my Marguerite of MargRierites,” but 
feebly expressed his admiration and all'ec- 
tion. Marguerite deserved all his love and 
all his homage. The charms of her person 
and her mind, though rarely surpassed, 
were not more captivating than the sweet- 
ness of her temper, the suavity of her 
manners, and the genuine kindness of her 
heart.. At the same time, she excelled the 
most accomplished ladies of the day in her 
attainments and learning; and while she 
was surrounded by all the fascinations of 
the court, loved to loiter unobserved on the 
bleak steeps of Parnassus. Flattery did 
not withhold from her its customary tribute 
of incense, and in compliment to her 
personal attractions, she received the title 
of the Fourth Grace ; while as a scholar, a 
novelist, and a poet, she shares with 
Sappho the proud designation of the Tenth 
Muse. 

Marguerite was in her seventeenth year 
when, at the express desire of Louis the 
Twelfth — for the crown had not yet de- 
volved on her brother — she became the wife 
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of Charles Duke d’Aleuyou, himself but 
twenty. The young bride was in the first 
blush of bloom and beauty, as well as of 
life. Large eyes of deep clear blue shone 
liencath her dazzling forehead, which 
seemed to blend* with her long golden 
tresses, looped up, rather than confined, by 
a circlet of gems. Of a majestic height, 
her figure was slender, but exquisitely 
rounded, and combined the symmetry of 
the Medicis with the grace of the gazelle. 
The liridegroom, d’Alcn^on, was handsome, 
Imt devoid of every quality that could win 
the respect, or engage the -alfection, of a 
young and gifted woman. It is not sur- 
[irisiiig, therefore, that the marriage was an 
unhappy one, particularly to Marguerite. 
Shut up in the dreary castle of Argentau, 
the seat of her jealous and morose husband, 
she had no resource but to devote herself 
to literature ; and drawing around her a 
few choice spirits, including Clement Marot, 
the celebrated poet, she occupied Jier leisure 
with the composition of the Heptameron — 
which, indeed, it had been better for her 
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fair fame never to have written. Corre- 
spondence with her brother and the good 
Bishop of Meaux, with the diligent study of 
the Holy Scriptures, by which she was 
gradually led to adopt the doctrines of the 
Huguenots, afforded her ihore genuine con- 
solation, and strengthened her for the still 
greater sorrows she was yet to sustain. 
While these were her pursuits in I’etire- 
ment, at other times, when summoned to 
the splendid court of Francis, she was beset 
by flatterers, parasites, and lovers, and 
surrounded by all the temptations of a gay 
and dissolute capital. She passed through 
this ordeal with becoining dignity, and with 
an unblemished, reputation. Yet so in- 
corrigible was the corruption of the time, 
that, in one instance, she was even sub- 
jected to violence ; and the Admiral 
Bonnivet, the handsomest and most dan- 
gerous of her admirers, is charged with 
attempting the crime which, in a succeeding 
generation,- attached indelible odium to the 
name of Bothwell. 

The fatal battle of Pavia, mainly lost by 
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his cowardice), was the death-blow of the 
sickly d’Aleiicon, who survived his igno- 
minious flight but a short time, when, sinking 
into an unhonoured grave, he left Marguerite, 
with his large estates, the precious legacy of 
freedom. Margflerite was impatient to fly 
to the bedside 6»f her loved brother, now 
reported to be dying,, in his solitary prison 
at Madrid. A safe-conduet, limiting her 
visit to two months, was wrung from the 
reluctant Emperor ; and after repeated 
delays, and a painful separation from her 
mother, the Prineess embarked at the little 
port of Aigues-Mortes, and -sailed for Spain. 

Scarcely could she support the tardy 
progress of her journey, even after she had 
landed in Catalonia. “Oh! how tedious,” 
she writes, in a chanson composed on the 
road, “ is the way to that goal where all 
my happiness reposes ! My eyes look every- 
where for a messenger, and I pray to God 
continually to give back health to my 
King : — 

“ O qu’il sera le bien venu, 

Celui qui frappant a ma porte 

Dira, le Koi est rovenu 

En sa sant6 tres bonne et forte. 

VOL. II. L 
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Alor.s sa sociir, plus mal que morte 
Courra Laisev le iiicssager, 

Qui tollcs nouvellcs apporte 
Que sou frcrc est hors de danger.” 

I'ar other news awaited the unhappy 
princess. Slie ibnnd Francis, whom she had 
seen depart I'or Italy in the* pride of life and 
health, stretched on a bed, of pain in' what 
appeared to be the .^ast throes of mortal 
sickness. The plij sieians gave no ho])e of 
his recovery, for, whatever they might do for 
his suffering bod}% they could not mijiister 
to the diseased mind, or pluck from the 
seared and tortured memory ^a rooted sorrow ; 
and it was oidy. the consoling love of his 
'sister, the healing hancf of wminan, that could 
raise up the I'allen King. Tlic careful 
nursing, the society, the soothing words of 
Marguerite, ever night and day by his side, 
effected what was indeed beyond medicine 
or the leech’s skill ; and, aroused by her 
presence, Francis gradually became conva- 
lescent. In the interim, Marguerite spared 
no effort to obtain his release from captivity. 
After incessant evasions, the Emperor was 
compelled, by her unwearied exertions and 
representations, to take the subject into 
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sei'ions consideration, and a treaty foi- the 
liberation of Francis was drawn up, l>nt the 
terms were so exacting and humiliating, that 
Marguerite could not counsel its acceptance. 
Francis now began to despair, but not so his 
intrepid sister, it was her happy foi'tune to 
captivate every ojie she approached, Avhethcr 
noble or ple1)eian ; and in the narrow sphere 
of her brother’s prison, her sweet and 
enchanting demeanour had won the devotion 
of a poor Mooi'ish slave, employed to bring 
wood for the King’s fire. One day, w'hen 
the silent tears were chasing each other 
down her blanched cheek, this humble 
partisan threw himself at her feet, bewailed 
the captivity of the King, and her own 
sojTow, and suggested a plan for his escape. 
Francis, whose height and figure coun- 
tenanced the deception, was, after dyeing 
his complexion, to pass out in the dress 
of the slave, while the latter remained a 
prisoner in his stead ; and relays of horses 

«r 

were to be provided on the road, to carry 
him without delay to the frontier. Mar- 
guerite eagerly caught at the project, which 

L 2 
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was as readily embraced by Francis ; but a 
treaclierous iiage, who was admitted to their 
confidence, communicated their design to 
the Emperor, and the fugitive King was dis- 
covered and arrested just as he was quitting 
his prison. 

The part which Margucyite took in this 
transaction was denounced as a breach of 
faith, and it was determined, on this plea, to 
make her also a captive, directly the period 
of her safe-conduct, now drawing to a close, 
left her at the Emperor’s mercy. A friendly 
message from Ilourbon warned the princess 
of her danger yaiid though it seemed im- 
possible that she could reach the frontier 
in the time that remained, she \\ as instantly 
in the saddle, passed unmolested from 
Madrid, and made her way through storm 
and rain, over rushing torrents, and almost 
impassable mountains, to the -Pyrenees, 
where she arrived only an hour before the 
time prescribed expired. 

But, though no longer sharing his (;ap- 
tivity, the heart of Marguerite was still 
in the prison-chamber of her brother ; and 
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she knew no* peace till, through the united 
exertions of herself and Louise, sup- 
ported by the loyalty and devotion of tlie 
nation, Francis was restored to liberty. 
Perhaps, he would have stood better with 
posterity, had he died in the majesty of 
his misfortunes. * 

Superior to the ilarrow prejudices of 
Louise and Francis, Marguerite was the 
mother of the French Reformation ; and it is 
singular that the same great movement was 
fostered in England by a woman no less 
beautiful, and raised by capricious fortune 
to the dangerous partjicrship of the throne. 
The name of Anne Bolcyn, after being as- 
sailed with a thousand slanders,* the weak 
inventions of malice, bigotry, and faction, 
still awakens the deepest feelings of sym- 
pathy and veneration in every English heart. 
Beauty, 'wit, learning, piety, all the accom- 
plishments, the attractions, the graces, and 
the virtues of her sex were concentrated in 
this lovely and most fascinating woman, 
whom poetry might have depicted as an 
angel if misfortune had not made her a 
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Queen. Blemislies, indeed, she had — who is 
without ? but, as in the case of Marguerite 
dc Talois, for some time iier mistress and 
model, they were but skin-deep — not of the 
lieart : belonging to the age rather than her- 
self In her, levity was but a manner, and 
the little excesses of court life became guile- 
less pastimes, followed more from fashion 
than inclination. Her accom{)lishmeids were 
as varied as they were numerous, and she 
especially excelled as a musician, playing 
with equal skill on the harp, the violin, and 
the flute I ('hateaubriant, a French noble- 
man and courtier, describing her a])pcar- 
ance in the sjdendid saloons of Francis the 
First, compares, her musical performances 
with those of Orpheus, and alfirms that they 
would have enchained dhe attention even of 
wolves and bears. As a dancer she might 
have disputed the palm with Taglidni ; and 
her French admirer tells us that many 
new figures and steps, invented and in- 
troduced by the young English belle, were 
distinguished by her name. It is true, Anne 
played at cards and chess, and occasionally 
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shook the dice-box, but these were the pre 
vailing amusements of the day, countenanced 
equally by the Protestant Marguerite de 
Valois and the orthodox Catholic Princess 
Mary, and Anne did not, like Mary, spend 
the greater portion of her leisure in the mas- 
culine diversion* of betting. The ill-fated 
Wyatt, speaking in the language and with 
the feelings of a lover, describes her per- 
sonal charms as “rare and admirable,” 
“Pier flivour,” he continues, in more pi*- 
dantic terms, “passing sweet and cheerful, 
was enhanced by her nobje presence of shape 
and fashion, reprcsei^ting both mildness and 
majesty.” Her beauty, however, like thi' 
soul within, was not absolutely faultless, and 
envy soon discovered that her left hand was 
furnished with the rijdiment of a sixth finger 
and that a large mole, carefully concealed 
by a collar-band, disfigured her fiiir round 
throat. 

Anne, though contracted by her family to 
Sir Piers Butler, early conceived a sincere 
attachment for Henry Percy, son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, to whom she was 
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induced to make a secret proFxiisc of mar- 
riage, which, the j'oung nobleman imi)ru- 
dcntly suffered to transpire. Tiic news 
was communicated to Henry the Eighth, 
and awakened the sturd}^ King to the fact 
that, though yoked indissolubly to aiudhcr, 
he was himself enslaved by Anne’s artless 
charms. In this dilerxima he had recourse 
to his infallible counsellor and favourite. 
Cardinal Wolsey, that “ great child of for- 
tune,” the bark of whose mighty genius was 
to bo shivered on the rock of this headstrong 
passion. The Cardinal’s first step, in seek- 
ing to forward the Kjng’s views, was to 
'attempt to shake the fidelity of the aceepted 
lover. “I Riarvel not a little at thy folly,” 
he said, in a conversation with Percy, which 
fQ must greatly abridge,, “ that thou wouldst 
thus affiance thyself to a foolish young girl 
3"ondcr in the court, Anne Boleyn. Dost 
thou not consider the estate that God” — 
(alas! how often has that name been pro- 
faned in the mouth of a Cardinal !) — “ hath 
called thee to in this world ? It had been 
most convenient and meet to have had thy 
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father’s consent in this case, and to have ac- 
quainted the King’s Majesty therewith. But 
now see what you have done through your 
wilfiilness. You have not only offended 
your father, but .also your loving sovereign 
Lord, and matched yourself with such a one 
as neither the King ^ nor your father will 
consent to.” Hereupon the young noble- 
man, instead of turning fiercely on the busy 
Cardinal, in the ruffling style of a Faucon- 
bridge, began to cry, like a penitent and 
terrified boy. “ Sir, I knew not the King’s 
pleasure,” he said, “and &m sorry for it. 1 
considered I was of g^d years, and thought 
myself able to choose a convenient wife as 
my fancy should guide me, hot do’ubting that 
my lord and father would have been right 
well content. And’ in this matter I have 
gone so far that I really know not how to 
discharge myself, or my conscience.” But 
conscience, whatever it might be to a Peer, 
was a small barrier in the eyes of a Car- 
dinal ; and no sooner was the word men- 
tioned th'an Wqjsey considered the affair 
settled, and dismissed the young man with 
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this soothing interrogatory : — “ Tliinkcst 
thou that the King and I know not what we 
have to do in such weighty matters as this ?” 

But Anne, animated hy a woman’s sensi- 
bilities, and a woman’s dfwotion, was not 
vanquished so easily as her lover ; and she 
manifested coldness, and even repugnance, 
at the tender advances of the King. Fear, 
family influence, and intrigue, resentment at 
the defection of Percy,' and i)crhaps a faint 
inkling of ambition, combined, at length, 
to overcome her reluctance ; and the disso- 
lution of Henry’s' marriage with Katharine 
of Arragon too soon ^advanced her to tlu^ 
fatal dignity of Queen.’^ 

Anne’s fall wafe' as precipitate as her eleva- 
tion. ‘I’rompted by a new passion, Henry 
iound means to have' her implicated in a 
common accusation with her brother, Lord 
fiochfort, and four officers of the court, Sir 
Henry Norris, Sir Francis Weston, Mark 
Smeaton, and Brereton. The evidence ol- 
fered in support of the cruel charge would 
have been ludicrous, had it^ot be8u also, in 
respect to its object, atrocious and monstrous. 
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Everj^tliiiig was done to wring a confession 
from the alleged partners of her guilt, but 
only Mark Srncaton, a man of ignoble birth, 
writhing under the tortures of the rack, 
could be induced to say a word to criminate 
her. An oiler of his life, on tlic same ig- 
nominious tcrrn^ was indignantly rejected 
by Norris, who declared tliat he would 
“ rather die a thousand deaths than accuse 
the Queen of a crime of whicli he Ix'lieved 
her to be innocent.” Anne herself, alter 
submitting with patient dignity to the insult 
of a sham trial, heard with composure the 
sentence which condemned her, in the llower 
of her life, to be beheaded or burnt alive, 
at the pleasure of her ruthless consort. From 
that wicked tribunal she solemnly api)eale(l, 
with clasped hands and upraised eyes, to the 
Judgment-Seat of Heaven. “ Oh, Fathei- ! 
oh Creator !” she cried, yet standing in tin' 
felon’s bar, “ thou, who art the way, the lilc, 
and the truth, thou kuowest whether I ha ve 
deserved this death.” Nor did her fortitude 
subside^when, solitary and iricndless, she 
•returned to the gloom of her prison-chandnu'. 
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Severed from the world, deprived of her 
short-lived state, its pomps, pleasures, and 
vanities, she was sustained and cheered by 
the noble energies of her own mind, by the 
consolations of religion, and by the soothing 
admonitions of the Holy Scriptures. For 
her, death had no terrors, and she lightened 
the more serious duties' of preparation by the 
composition of a dirge, beautifully expressive 
of her composure and resignation, and ivhich, 
after setting it to music, she sang with her 
accustomed sweetness. One stanza, ringing 
with the inspiration of the heart, shows how 
completely she was recqjiciled to her fate : — 

“ 0, Death ! rock* me asleep ! 

t3ring my quiet rest, 

Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 

Ling out the doleful .knell ! 

Let its sound my death tell : 

For I must die, 

There is no remedy, 

For now I die !” 

On the scaffold, she preserved the same 
calm and majestic demeanor; and it was 
remarked by an eye-witness, who #ad seen 
her in the heyday of her power, that she- 
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had never looked so lovely and engaging as 
at that awful moment. Standing by the 
side of the block, she addressed a few touch- 
ing words to the spectators, declaring that 
she came there .only to die, and thus yield 
herself humbly to the will of the King, 
“ To me,” cried the innocent victim of a 
tyrant’s passions, “he was ever a good and 
gentle sovereign lord. If any person will 
meddle with my cause, I requii’e them to 
judge the best. Thus I take ray leave of 
the world and of you, and I heartily desire 
you all to pray for me.’* She calmly laid 
her head on the block, observing, “ Alas,, 
poor head ! in a very brief space thou wilt 
roll in the dust ; and as 4n lift?, thou didst 
not merit to wear the crown of a Queen, so 
in death thou deservest no better fate than 
this.” And, again entreating the prajmrs 
of those around, she commended her chas- 
tened soul to God, and submitted to the 
stroke of the executioner. 

Such was the end of one who may be 
regardec^ under Providence, as the first 
cause, author, and nursing-mother, so to 
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speak, of the Reformation *in England. 
Never was so great a work elfected in so 
short a time, or by means so gentle and so 
blameless, A young and innocent woman, 
by her sagacity and pimdcuce as much as 
by the influence of her charms, proved more 
than a match lor a powerful camcrilla, a 
wily Cardinal, and a subtle legate, over- 
throwing, in a few brief weeks, by her in- 
domitable constancy, that colossal eccle- 
siastical despotism which had for a thousand 
years ruled both King and peojfle. History 
has yet to render justice to the character of 
. Queen Anne Boleyn — fto her high motives, 
her noble aspirations, 'her virtues, and her 
genius ; and humanity will never deny a 
sigh to her misfortunes and her fate. 

What one Queen so assiduously fostered, 
and so carefully established, another, her 
contemporary and successor, vaiidy sought 
to eradicate. When the English crown de- 
volved on Mary, the seeds of the Reforma- 
tion were too widely disseminated, and had 
taken too deep a root, to be violently 
plucked up, even by the horrible means 
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which, not without reason, obtained for the 
recusant Queen the epithets of “ scarlet ” 
and “bloody.” Bigotry, indeed, impelled 
Mary to acts which one shudders to asso- 
ciate with the tender name of woman, and 
Idushes to record. They were, if possible, 
the more revolting in her case, and the 
more disgraceful, as the lojnd affection of 
the peoi)le had advanced her te the throiie, 
with a full knowledge of her attachment to 
Rome, yet had refrained from exacting any 
condition or guarantee for the maintenance 
of the national faith. Soon they discovered 
tliat Mary regarded* them only, as heretics • 
and, in fact, her pious fury, arrested by no 
scruple, outstripped the * zeal *of her most 
intolerant prelates, and Gardiner and Pole 
found the English *Church again subject to 
the Pope, at the moment that they were 
secretly considering how to maintain its 
independence. Such measures naturally 
excited a general feeling of discontent.; and 
.Sir Thomas Wyatt, and other Protestant 
leaders, impatient of papal ascendancy, 
availed themselves of this disaffected spirit 
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to raise an insurrection, with the view of 
recovering the crown for Lady Jane Grey, 
who, at the time a prisoner in the Tower, 
was completely in the power of Mary, and 
hence, instead of being benefited, could not 
but be placed in extreme jeopardy by their 
rash proceedings. 

Lady Jane Grey was one of the most 
shining chaijicters of the age ; and, by a 
happy destiny — for she was illustrious rather 
by her sorrows, and her virtues, than by 
her deeds — she remains to this hour one of 
the most popular heroines on the page of 
history. Beautiful, accomplished, learned, 
she was no less pious than gifted, and the 
angelic swcMness* of her temper won the 
admiration and applause of her bitterest 
enemies. Like Titus, she sought never to 
lose a day ; and her time was distributed, 
in allotted and regular portions, between 
the duties of religion, the pursuit of learn- 
ing, the management of her household, and 
the endearing occupations of domestic life. 
Far from coveting the splendours of royalty, 
she preferred the simple pleasures of retire- 
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ment, and w^juld have wished to hide her- 
self, like the violet, under the veil of her 
own modesty. When, on the death of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, she was saluted as Queen, 
she fell down in a swoon, and not till her 
ambitious but imbecile husband resorted to 
violence, would"' she consent, by airy overt 
act, to assunft the perilous title. She ab- 
dicated her brief sovereignty with eager 
satisfaction, though fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility and the danger in which it had 
involved her. In her last moments she was 
attended by Feckenham, Clary’s chaplain, a 
zealous but not intjilcrant Catholic, who, 
though at first regarding her as. a heretic, 
ended by deeming her an angel, and was 
wrung to the heart by her gentleness and 
submission.* Jane mildly told him that her 
time was too short for controversy; and, 
flying to the Queen, he procured her a 
respite of three days, in the delusive hope 
that, in this interval, he might restore such 
a saint to Rome. But the pi'ous lady in- 
formed him, with a sweet smile, that he 
had placed a wrong construction on her 
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words, as she was quite ready to die but 
wished to avoid all religious discussions. 
“ True it was,” she added, “ her flesh shud- 
dered, as was natural to frail mortality, but 
her spirit would spring rejoicing into eternal 
light, where she hoped the mercy ()f God 
would receive it.” And 'in this frame of 
mind, composed, solemn, but*not snd, she 
aseended the terrible scaffold, still reeking 
with the blood of her husband ; and laid 
down her unblemished life. 

But Mary was not content with })olitical 
victims and the tame justice of the axe; 
her pious fury demand,f}d martyrs, and could 
only be appeased by the lurid flames of per- 
secution. In the upper walks of life, all 
were ready to conform, and so escaped 
harmless ; but the humbler classes, animated 
by a higher spirit, clung to the pure doc- 
trines of the Keformation, and boldly ac- 
cepted the crown of martyrdom. Women 
of all ages walked without fear to the stake, 
rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer in such a cause, and could Tollow, at a 
• humble distance, in the footsteps of the devout 
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Craiimcr, tlio meek Latimer, and the holy 
Ridley. Among these genuine saints was 
Mrs. Joyce Lewis, the wife of a Warwick- 
shire gentleman, residing at Mancetta, who, 
amidst the sednctioiis of a gay and dissi- 
pated life, had been attracted and converted 
by the preaching of Glover. On being cited 
before the Bishop, hbr husband, though a 
resolute man, was terrilied into submission ; 
but Joyce adhered to her faith, and refused 
the orthodox tests of .adoring the crucilix, 
and crossing herself with holy water. Per- 
severing in her constancy, she was thrown 
into a loathsome dn^igcon, and condemned 
to be burnt alive ; luit her devout behaviour 
in prison, under the most, cruel, privations, 
so affected the Sheriff, that he continually 
evaded carrying out. the sentence during his 
term of office, and thus she spent twelve 
months in confinement, in patient expecta- 
tion of her terrible fate. This dreadfid period 
of agony was devoted to prayer and reli- 
gious meditation,; and when, 'at last, the 
long-contemplated hour of martyrdom ar- 
rived, she could hail it as a relief. On the 
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previous night, she was visited Hi)y a Catholic 
priest, who earnestly besought her to con- 
fess, but she calmly replied that she “ had 
confessed to Christ her Saviour, and looked 
to Him alone for forgiveness.” When ap- 
prised by the Sheriff that she must proceed 
to the stake, she said in ‘-'a firm voice — 
“ Master Sheriff, your message is welcome, 
and I thank my Cod that he will permit me 
to venture my life in His service,” She 
exhibited the same composure and lofty for- 
titude at the stake, though the spectators, 
forming an immense multitude, could not 
repress their tears, anc^ as the flames shot 
’up around, her face was seen raised to 
Heaven, shining with the same serene light 
that beamed from that of St. Stephen. 

The last days of Ms\ry were embittered 
equally by domestic sorrow and vexation, 
and by political calamity. Her husband, 
Philip of Spain, whom she had loved with all 
the little fervour of which her nature was 
capable, neglected and deserted her ; and 
she was happily disappointed in her hopes 
of becoming a mother. The French easily 
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snatclied froiy her feeble hand the keys of 
Calais, the gate of France, adding humilia* 
tion to misfortune ; and so deeply was she 
affected by this disaster, that she declared 
the fatal name of Calais would, at her death, 
be found engraved on her heart. Nor can 
we doubt that she was also haunted by 
remorse, and by the gloomy apprehensions 
and misgivings which superstition, whatever 
plea it might urge, could neither silence nor 
banish in so morose and so guilty a soul. 
Death, at length, relieved the world of her 
presence, and she expired in November, 
1558, in the 43rd yety of her age. 

Scarcely had the priests of Rome admi- 
nistered to Mary their la^t sacrament of 
extreme unction, when the accession of 
Elizabeth, amidst the acclamations and re- 
joicings .of her subjects, once more planted 
on the soil of England the standard of Pro- 
testant truth. This great Princess, trained 
in the hard school of adversity, under jealous 
surveillance, a sort of prisoner at large, and 
sometimes in imminent peril of the scaffold, 
ascended the throne at an age which, though 
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it socurcil her the advantage oha mature and 
experienced judgment, had not yet thrown 
oir the innate weaknesses of her sex. No 
matrimonial yoke had sobered her feelings, 
or dispelled her romance ; and she clung to 
the foibles and delusions of youth, after its 
bright noon had set. He^r character was 
a. strange prol)lem---a mystery; and it 
w'as happily said of her, by one who 
knew her well, that “ if to-day, she was 
more than a man, to-morrow she was less 
than a woman.” Yet allowance must be 
made for a Princess who, from her earliest 
childhood, was exjiosed to the adulation, 
intrigues, and sinister addresses of gay, bril- 
liant, and liand sonic courtiers, eager to seize 
a hand which miglit hereafter grasp a scep- 
tre or confer a crown ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, we may forgive, in the, decline 
of middle-age, what indeed appears ridi- 
culous in the matron of seventy. 

Elizabeth was only thirteen when she 
excited the • ambitious hopes of the unprin- 
cipled Lord Admiral Seymour, the Adonis 
of his time. At this early age she received 
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Irom him an ojl'er of marriage, wliich she re- 
jected in terms that, comparing them with 
her tender years, induce a susi)ieiou that 
they were dictated by* an older and wiser 
head. Seymour, however alllicted liy her 
refusal, consoled •himself within a week by 
marrying Katharine Parr, whose previous 
consort, 1)1 ulf King Henry, liad been but a 
monlh dead. Elizabeili went to reside with 
the ha))i)y pair, and Seymour took advan- 
tage of her presence, to insinuate himself 
into her good graces. Her severe studies, 
which included the principal classic authors 

in their native tongue, and the New Testa- 

• 

ment in Greek, were 'often invaded by the 
handsome Admiral, with whom the young 
Princess delighted to flirt and romp, in a 
manner creditable to neither party. The 
death of Katharine Parr left Seymour at 
liberty to renew his proposal to Elizabeth, 
now in her sixteenth year, and possessing at 
least an ordinary share of personal attrac- 
tions. There is reason to believe that, 
through the connivance of her attendants, 
he obtained secret interviews with the Prin- 
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cess, at hours when no male visitor should 
have been admitted, and it is certain that 
Elizabeth did not absolutely repel his ad- 
dresses. On one occasion, she was told by 
Parry, her treasurer, that Seymour “ would 
come and see her grace,” which declara- 
tion,” sa5's this loquacioije gossip, 'm his 
candid confession, “she seemed to take very 
gladly. On which casting in my mind the 
reports I had heard of a marriage between 
them, and observing that at all times she 
showed such countenance that it appeared 
she was very glad to hear of him, I took 
occasion to ask her whether, if the council 
would like it, she wduld marry with him. 
Whereto she replied, ‘ When that comes to 
pass I shall do as God will put into my 
mind.’ ” Undoubtedly a very prudent an- 
swer, which, perhaps, would have silenced 
Master Parry, if Elizabeth’s confidante, Kate 
Ashley, had not “ disclosed so many par- 
ticulars to him, especially of the late Queen 
Katharine finding her husband with his arms 
about her grace” — not a discouraging remi- 
niscence to so wily an intriguer. All Sey- 
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rnour’s schemas, however, were liaffled by 
the couiieil, or rather by the superior craft 
of his lirother ; and his audacious couitshi]> 
of the King’s sister was expiated on the 
scaffold. 

Though Fflizalieih clung through life to 
the solitary state of single ]»lessedness, no 
Princess or Queen— perhaps no woman, ever 
received more proposals for her hand ; and 
to the last she was surrounded by a host oi 
admirers, who saw on her faded cheeks all 
the glowing bloom of youth. Such a state 
of things naturally provoked slander, and 
afforded ground for cojitinual scandals; and, 
indeed, some letters lately published, in the 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
by the lamented Sir Harris Nicolas, cast 
grave and serious imputations on the illus- 
trious name of Elizabeth. But, in tlie first 
instance, it was chiefly on Robert Dudley, 
whom she created Earl of Lieccster, and, 
subsequently, on the chivalrous Earl of 
Essex, that she bestowed her ’protection 
and favour. Her regard for Leicester was 
so strong, and so openly evinced, that, 
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at one time, it occasioned real alarm to 
her ministers ; and the cold and cautious 
Burleigh ventured to make it the subject 
of a sarcasm. Elizabeth had appointed 
Leicester to the post of Master of the 
Horse, when she was informed by the great 
minister of the nuptials tA‘ the Huchess of 
Suffolk with her cajaeny, Adrian Stakes. 
“What!” exclaimed the Queen, “has she 
married her horsekeeper ?” “Yes, your 
majesty,” was the caustic I’eply, “and she 
says you would like to do the same.” Yet, 
at this time, Leicester was already married, 
and his wife, the bcauj[,iful and amiable Amy 
llobsart, rendei'cd im.mortal 1)y the magic 
genius of Scott, y'as kept a prisoner in the 
country, lest her presence at court should 
avert from her perjured husband the sun- 
shine of royal favour. A still darker fate 
awaited her, and there is little doubt that, 
though made to i)resent the appearance of 
an accident, the catastrophe whi(;h hurried 
her into eternity was a subtle contrivance of 
the perfidious and unscrupulous Leicester. 

Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth’s matiu'er 
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years, was first introduced at court by 
Leicester, whose daughter he liad luarried ; 
and through his liaiidsoiiie i.)crsoii, and 
uuuierous cngagiug qualities, he speedily took 
preccdeiiee otall competitors. Ills liauglitv 
spirit, indeed, could ill brook Ihc presence 
of a rival ; and the ilivour Avhich the royal 
coquette extended for ii. tijnc to the gallant 
Charles Llount, elicited from him so con- 
temptuous a. I'cmark, that lllount was ])ro- 
voked into smiding him a challenge. This 
led to a duel in Marylebone Ikirk, in which 
Essex was slightly woundod, a, nd Elizabeth, 
who heard of the encounter with extreme 
displeasure, annoyed at the arrogance ami 
presumption of Essex, declared,’ with an 
oath, “it Avas fitting that some one or other 
should take the Earl down, and teach him 
manners ; otherwise there would be no 
ruling him.” 

The impetuous and rash temper of Essex 
ultimately caused his I'uiu. Presuming on 
his great influence with his royaf mistress, 
he lost sight of the fact that she was sur- 
rounded, as sovereigns have seldom been, 
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by able and sagacious ministers, who, by 
their wise counsels, overruled the mis- 
chievous effects that might otherwise have re- 
sulted from his ascendancy ;.and, emboldened 
by impunity, he proceeded Jrom one extrava- 
gance to another, till, in the end, he treated 
the Queen with rudeness, contumely, and 
even violence. On one occasion, Elizabeth 
was so exasperated by his insolent de- 
meanour, that she actually boxed his ears, 
on which the imperious Earl, instead of 
patiently submitting to the correction, turned 
furiously upon her, half-drcw his sword, and 
swore he would not hsive taken such a blow 
from her father. 4’lfc Lord-iVdmiral flung 
himself before his menaced sovereign ; and 
with difficulty Essex, after calling her “ a 
King in petticoats,” was persuaded to leave 
the council-chamber. 

Gradually a great change came over 
Elizabeth : her health began to fail ; her 
spirits to sink ; and the proceedings of Essex 
in Ireland, where, much against his inclina- 
tion, he had been appointed Lord-Deputy, 
and where he had found everything in 
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disorder, materially aggravated her depres- 
sion. Immured in the seclusion of Nonsuch, 
she heard a report of her own death, which 
had been very widely circulated, and thus 
reminded of her mortality, was continually 
murmuring to horself the ominous words — 
“ deaa, bui not buried.” The misguided 
conduct of Essex addpd to her distress and 
her perplexities ; and at*last the haughty 
noble, after attempting to create an iiisurn'c- 
tion, w'as brought to trial, convicted of 
treason, and sentenced to be beheaded. 

The poor Queen was now placed in a 
situation which engages both our sympathy 

and interest. Resentment, justice, the law, 

• 

her stern and implacable ministers, demanded 
with one voice the forfeited life of her 
favourite ; but, while she was thus closely 
pressed by his enemies, her own heart 
became his too willing advocate. No sooner 
was the death-warrant signed than it w'as 
recalled, suspended, or cancelled ; and, 
meanwhile, the unhappy Elizabeth, even 
in affliction a coquette, at one time feigned to 
be the gayest of the gay, at another sought 
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110 disguise for her crushed „ and blighted 
feelings. Eventually the Ibes of Essex 
triumphed ; he was brought to the lilock ; 
and his royal mistress, who then yielded uji 
her last tie to the world, was never known 
to smile again. 

In happier days, Elizs,beth had* given 
Essex a ring, with an injunction to send it 
to h('i‘, by a safe^iand, whenever he stood 
in lU'ed of her protection ; and this memento 
of her affection was actually transmitted to 
the Countess of Nottingham, for the imrpose 
of being presented to the Q.ueen, but, betray- 
ing the trust reposed in her, tin; Countess 
never executed the commission. On her 
death-bed, tormented bv remorse, she con- 
fessed the treacherous act to Elizabeth, who 
had come to visit her, and implored the 
royal pardon ; but the ancient lire of the 
Tudors, still smouldering in those aged 
veins, was kindled by the intelligence ; and, 
seizing the dying woman by the shoulders, 
the incensed monarch shook her in her bed, 
exclaiming “God may pardon you, but I 
never will !” 
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Such were ^he weaknesses, such the faults, 
of one of the most renowned sovereigns, and 
most illustrious women, that ever adorned 
the English throne. However she may be 
represented, whatever scandal may allege, 
or testimony almost prove, against her fair 
fame, Elizabeth occupies a pedestal in his- 
tory accorded to but fcw ; and England still 
exults in the Augustan splendour and un- 
surpassed glory of her reign. The lofty 
muse of Shakespeare, the immortal wisdom 
of Bacon, the sagacity of Burleigh, the 
daring and enterprise of Drake, the undying 
names of Sydney, Raleigli, and Walsingham, 
surround this great Brinccss like a halo, and,* 
by their association, shed additional lustre 
over her character and lile. In a troublous 
period, under circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty, when the nation was divided by 
rival factions and by rival sects, she grasped 
the helm of the state with the spirit, if not 
the hand of a giant, and guided it uninjured 
through every danger. Her .will was su- 
preme ; and whether her venerable coun- 
sellors assembled to deliberate on her tooth- 
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ache or to give law to Europe— whether she 
was flirting with every comely man in her 
palace, or majestically reviewing her troops 
at Tilbury -Fort, she was still the bright par- 
licular star, which commanded the homage 
of every eye. She reduced anarchy and 
confusion to order, established the relornied 
religion on a basis \^hich, thank Heaven ! 
has never been overthrown ; and herself 
respected, while she boldly administered the 
law. Eich and poor, high and low, regarded 
her with the same devoted, enthusiastic feel- 
ings; and the poor wretch condemned to 
lose his hand, for jiro testing against the 

. marriage of her highndss’s grace with “ the 

« 

little French Duke,” could still wave his 
bleeding stump in the air, and cry “ God 
save the Queen !” 

Cotemporary with Elizabeth, a female 
sovereign swayed also the mighty destinies 
of France. The too-celebrated Catharine de 
Medicis, daughter of the Duke of Urbino, 
and niece of. Pope Clement YII., was born 
at Florence in 1519 ; and in her fifteenth 
year became the wife oi Henry Duke of 
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Orleans, son of Francis I., and liimself des- 
tined to wear tlie Grallic crown. Catharine 
is described by Moreri as being superior, in 
mental as well as personal attractions, to 
every woman other time ; and there can be 
no doabt that, to extraordinary beauty, she 
added all the blaudishjnents that Ilaliau craft 
and great natural gifts could inspire. Her 
ruling sentiment was dissimulation ; and it 
was conspicuously manifested at every period 
of her life, by the foulest acts of treacheiy 
and murder. She was attached by birth 
rather than feeling — for she appears to have 
had no religious principles — to the most- 
ultra section of the ('atholic party ; but her 
love of intrigue was so inveterate, that she 
could remain stedfast to no cause, and was 
thus continually balancing faction against 
i'action, and veering from one side to the 
other, till in the end she excited the distrust 
and detestation of all. Still, she possessed, 
with many serious defects, rare, administra- 
tive talents, adequate to the responsibilities 
she was called upon to undertake ; and at 
times her government was distinguished by 
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a wise and temperate spirit, apparently as 
mueli in advance of herself as of her country 
and her age. 

Her husband succeeded his father, the 
unfortunate Francis 1., by IIk; title of Henry 
If. ; and after ten years ol‘ married lift', she 
presented him with hi? first child, who was 
followed in quick succession, by nine others, 
three of whom became Kings, and one a 
Queen. During this period France was dis- 
tracted by political and religious dissensions, 
which, at length, broke forth in civil war; 

and the household of (kitharinc was a focus 

« 

'of conspiracy, cabals, 'and intrigues. The 
better to carry out her projects, she sur- 
rounded herself by a train of complaisant 
lieautics, who were dexterously employed to 
win, by their arts and blandishments, those 
incorruptible opponents not to be })urchased 
by gold ; and they who could withstand 
both temptations, were, it is said, removed 
by poison or. the dagger. Her children were 
reared in the familiar practice of every vice, 
that they might become an easier prey in 
after life to her overruling influence, and 
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their career was marked throughout by the 
same vile and execrable spirit. During the 
brief reign of her eldest sou Francis XL, the 
husband of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, she contiwcd to counteract the ascen- 
dancy of die Guise party, paving the way 
for a reconciliation ^ith Henry of Navarre, 
which, by dint of corruiition and intrigue, 
she accomplished in the succeeding reign, 
when she exercised the supreme authority 
in the name of her son Charles. Her 
imperious spirit, however, could ill brook 
cither the independent* tone or the pure 
faith of the Hugufenots, and a desperate 
quarrel soon ensued, on which both parties 
flew to arms, and Catharine, burning Ibi- 
revenge, planned and executed the barba- 
rous massacre of SL Bartholomew. 

Catharine Anally triumphed over tin; 
disorders into which her restless spirit of 
intrigue had plunged the kingdom, and* 
handed it over in a peaceljal, if not a 
prosperous condition, to her son Henry, 
whom the pVemature death of his brother 
called from the barbaric throne of Poland 
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to receive the sceptre of France. But she 
was now obliged to abdicate her functions, 
and had the mortification, in her retire- 
ment, after all her scheming and finessing, 
to see herself succeeded ^by the hated 
Guises, the inveterate enemies of dier house. 
Rumour accuses her of having prompted 
the assassination of the Duke de Guise, 
accompanied as it was by circumstances of 
the blackest perfidy ; but she declared at 
the time, with the most solemn assevera- 
tions, that she was wholly innocent of the 
crime. She expired in her seventieth year, 
.in comparative obscurity, universally de- 
tested and despised. 

Catharine had' thought to secure the 
adhesion of Henry of Navarre, gradually 
drawn nearer and nearer to the crown, by 
the hand of her daughter, the beautiful 
Marguerite ; but this weak and profligate 
, princess could exercise no influence on the 
inconstant mind of Henry ; and, indeed, she 
was too intent on the pursuit of pleasure to 
lend herself, by any personal act, to the 
insidious designs of her mother. On 
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Henry’s accession to the throne, her con- 
duct became such an open scandal, that the 
raonai'ch was compelled to seek a divorce ; 
and she willingly consented to the arrange- 
ment, when the death of Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
by an unlooked-for catastroplie, assured her 
that she would not be, succeeded by a hated 
rival. 

The King was no sooner absolutely 
liberated, than he engaged himself, under a 
certain contingenc}', to marry Mademoiselle 
d’Eiitragucs, afterwards created Marquise 
de Verncuil, who had Succeeded the fair 
Gabrielle in his affections. But the wise 
Sully left him no 'time to complete so 
disgraceful a contract; and, while Henry 
was immersed in the giddy vortex of 
pleasure, his minister adroitly hurried 
forward negotiations for the hand of Marie 
de Medicis, and, after an interval of a few 
days, Henry learnt, to his surprise, that he 
was again a husband. 

Marie, at the time of her marriage, was 
in her twenty-fourth year. Her beauty 
was of the highest Italian cast — dark, soft. 
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majestic, with ej'cs of melting lustre, and 
long, luxuriant, raven tresses. Henry re- 
luctantly quitted the chateau of his 
favourite to meet the young Queen at 
Lyons ; but two brief days of her society, 
though relieved by a succession Of fetOs and 
receptions, wen; sufficient to wear out the 
love and the patience of the gay monarch, 
and, deserting his bride, he flew back to 
the boudoir of his mistress. Such was 
the first lesson which Marie received of the 
dissolute temperament of her husband, 
aflbrding a bittef foretaste of trials and 
sorrows yet to come." The cruel affront, 
indeed, which thus met her on the threshold 
of her new career, was quickly followed l>y 
slights still more marked, and every day 
brought some fresh proof of Henry’s un- 
disguised infidelity, insensibility, and indif- 
ference. A marriage formed from ambition 
on one side, and convenience on the other, 
could hardly be expected to enchain, by its 
slender ties, a disposition so volatile as 
Henry’s ; but, in fact, his excesses were 
without bounds, and, as regards modern 
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times, without parallel. The unhappy 
Queen had scarcely reached Paris, when she 
was insulted by the presentation of Madame 
de Vernenil, who had been appointed by 
the King- to a ^)Ost in her household, and 
was puldicly i)itroduced to the outraged 
Marie bv the Puchess de Nemours, a 
princess of the blood. Marie, su])})orted by 
the pride of race and of woiiian, received 
the audacious favourite with becoming 
dignity, though her (piivering lip might 
slightly reveal the wild agitation within. 
Coldly acknowledging the IMarquise’s obei- 
sance, she turned to her attelidant ladies,, 
and resumed the conversation which this 
painful incident had ilitcrruptcd. But 
Madame do Vcrneuil, as lost to modesty as 
to virtue, was not to be so easily repulsed ; 
and she impudently joined in the discourse, 
addressed herself directly to Marie, and 
wrung from the surprised Queen the honour 
of a reply. From this moment her rivalry 
assumed a more marked, offensive, and 
undisguised aspect. 

In such a court, a young and inexpe- 
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rienced Queen could assert no authority, 
and exercise but little influence. Her 
Italian taste, indeed, exhibiting itself in her 
toilet, procured for Marie the undisputed 
sovereignty of the fashions but a nature so 
ambitious and so haughty could not be 
satisfied with such a narrow dominion. 
The warm passions of the soutli urged her 
into perpetual contests with the King, his 
parasites, and his mistresses; and every 
encounter diminished, instead of extending, 
her dignity and power. Long impunity 
had given vice a recognised position at the 
, court of France ; and genius as well as 
courage — prudence, sagacity, and judgment, 
were required, more than indignant scorn, 
to meet its unblushing front. Every class 
was infected by the same rank corruption, 
and it was vain to expect shame, when 
there was no idea of purity. Marie insen- 
sibly yielded to despair, and to the fell 
spirit of the age ; she encouraged her 
attendants, soon alive to her ruling in- 
firmities, to whisper in her ear the piquant 
gossip of Henry’s mistresses, condescended 
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to quarrel witli those abandoned women, 
abused them in private, suffered them to 
meet her in public, apd thus degraded 
herself to their level. By such moans the 
evil became more widely spread and more 
deeply rooted ;* a fair name ceased to be 
valued, because* in this indiscriminate asso- 
ciation, it was no longer honoured ; and 
virtue shrank from untarnished rags, when 
infamy swept by in velvet. 

'rhe inconstancy of Henr}', which had 
so often involved him in i)ersonal danger, 
and brought a moral plague on the whole 
French nation, finally produced, as regards 
himself, still more fatal effects. His scan- 
dalous persecution of the I^rincess de Condc 
compelled that beautiful lady to fly, with 
her insulted husban.d, to the hostile terri- 
tory of the Netherlands ; and a demand for 
their surrender being refused by Philip of 
Spain, Henry, for this frivolous and un- 
worthy cause, determined to plunge his 
kingdom into a sanguinary wa,r. In the 
midst of his preparations for the struggle, 
he received numerous warnings to prepare 
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for another and more gloomy- event. His 
astrologer, Thomassin, warned him of his 
approaching end, and, as it is said, pre- 
dicted not only the day, but the hour of his 
death. One of his nobles was super- 
naturally commanded in a vision to 
announce to him the same awful intelli- 
gence. Marie, sleeping by his side, awoke 
in the night with a piercing cry, and de- 
clared that she saw him bleeding beneath 
the knife of the assassin. But Henry, if he 
possessed no other quality of a hero, was 
brave to a fault, apd he affected to laugh at 
these successive warnings, although, in fact, 
he secretly deemed them prophetic. On 
the fatal mornings, he was reminded by the 
Duke de Yendoino, his natural son, that 
the famous astrologer. La Brosse, as well as 
Thomassin, had pronounced that day to be 
fraught with danger to his person, and the 
Duke entreated him to adopt some addi- 
tional precautions. “La Brosse,” cried the 
reckless moharch, “is an old impostor, who 
sought to get at your money, and you are a 
simpleton to believe him. My days can 
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only be numbered by Grod.” After 
spending the moi-ning in bis cabinet, be 
entered bis carriage, and commanded tbe 
obsequious attendants to proceed to tbe 
Arsenal, where, inteid on forwarding tbe 
militaiy armaments, be jiroposed to visit 
bis great minister Hully, tbe Grand Master 
of tbe Artillery ; anfl as if undci' tbe spell 
of fate, refused to be accomiianied by bis 
guards. Tbe messengm- of death awaited 
bis approacb in a narrow street, connecting 
the Rue la Feronnerie with that of St. 
Honore. Two cumbrous waggons, piled 
with produce foi' the market, blocked up 
tbe crooked tboroiigbfare, and the at- 
tendants pushed forward, to remove the 
obstruction, leaving tbe royal carriage 
un watched. The assassin, muflled in a 
cajiacious cloak, stole from bis recess, 
raised himself on tbe wheel of tbe vehicle, 
and looked in. Henry was engaged in 
reading a letter: the deadly knife, thrust 
through the open window, was iinsecn ; and 
tbe next moment it was buried in bis heart. 

Nothing could exceed the grief of Marie 
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on hearing of> the catastrophe, yet such was 
the factious spirit of the court that tongues 
were not wanting, when the first excitement 
had passed, to accuse her of complicity in 
the assassination. For this slander history 
affords not the slightest gro'und ; and there 
can be no doubt that her sortow for the King 
was sincere, though •brief — the poisoned 
sweets of power speedily consoling her for 
his loss. The station of Regent, to which 
she had been nominated by Henry himself, 
opened a wide field for her ambition, and, in 
some respects, was not un suited to her bril- 
liant talents ; but sgmething more than 
talent is required for );hc government of a 
groat nation, and, Marie possessed all the 
arrogance, without the genius of Irene. She 
had not even the art to secure the aflection 
of her son, who was one day to be her sove- 
reign ; and the youthful Louis, while exter- 
nally treated with every mark of respect, 
was too often subjected to the discipline 
of the rod. ' After one of these ill-advised 
whippings, Marie, as usual, rising on his 
appearance, received him with a profound 
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obeisance, \/hcn Louis addressed her in 
words which might have alarmed a more 
timid mind. /‘Madam,” said he, sternly, 
“ I should be better pleased with a little 
less curtseying and a little less flogging,” 

A conspiracy^ hatched in Louis’ favourite 
resort, the falconry, by Do Luyncs, the 
master of his hawks, d clerk, and a gardener, 
the monarch’s choice companions, terminated 
th(‘ arbitrary reign of Marie, and from being 
the ruler of France she became a |)risoner in 
the gloomy fortress of Blois. But the fallen 
Princess was not yet AYithout friends. A 
jilan was arranged for her escape ; and in 
the middle of a dark night she contrived, 
not without dilBculty and. pain,* to squeeze 
her now portly person through the window 
of her closet, %nd then descended by a rope- 
ladder to the narrow ramparts. Here, how- 
ever, both her strength and courage were 
exhausted, and she declared herself unable 
to continue the descent to the fosse sur- 
rounding the frowning walls of the 'chateau. 
In this dilemma her two attendants wrapped 
her in a mantle, and hazarded the perilous 
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feat of lowering her by a rope. ..Slie reached 
the ground in safety, sprung into a carriage 
which Avas in waiting, and four licet horses, 
impelled by whip and spur, bore her to a 
secure refuge. 

The final ruin of Marie was accomplished 
by Richelieu, whom she had. In the day of her 
power, first started on lifis career of greatness. 
While Louis the Thirteenth employed his 
little mind in daubing prints, and his leisure 
ill beating' a drum or blowing a horn, the 
subtle minister, though wielding all the 
prerogatives of a. king, could still feel a 
nervous jealousy of Marie, His vindictive 
enmity pursued her in, her exi!<', when, a 
wanderer and a fugitivi', she sought an asy- 
lum, first in distiaided England, where her 
daughter shared the throne of Charles, and 
subsequently in the inhospitable capital of 
the Netherlands. It was reserved for a ])oor 
artist to give a last shelter to the widow of 
Henry the Fourth, in brighter times his 
patroness and benefactress, the unhappy mo- 
ther of France’s King and England’s Queen. 
In a small chamber, in an obscure street of 
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Cologne, in .which the glowing genius of 
Rubens had been ushered into the world, 
the once fascinating and all-powerful Marie 
de Medicis — so long surrounded by regal 
splendours, attended bynoldes, and invested 
with absolute authority^ — licre, on a, wretched 
bed, in a state of destitution, and after she had 
been reduced to the u’ceessity of burning the 
miserable furniture in her chamber as fire- 
wood — the great Marie de Medicis exjiired, 
with her latest Ijreath murmuring in prayer 
the name of her undutiful son. 

In the sixteenth century the court of 
France was, in more than one instance, the 
cradle of misfortune, to Royalty. Here it 
was that the lovely Mary „Stuar»t, Queen of 
Scots, as wife of the young Dauphin, after- 
wards Francis the Second, commenced, in 
the marble halls of Fontainebleau, her 
chequered course of gaiety and sorrow. 
From this sunny atmosphere she was trans- 
planted to the chilly north, in the very 
flower of youth and beauty, though already 
a widow. Scotland, so long left to the 
uneasy sway of a regency, was now torn 
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by factions, distracted by religious discords, 
and barely preserved from the worst ex- 
cesses of anarchy. Such a kingdom was 
a sad heritage for so young, so gentle, 
so inexperienced, and so brilliant a woman. 
After sitting at the fairy feet of , Mar- 
guerite de Valois, and mingling in the 
gorgeous dissipation of the Louvre, with 
the chansons of Clement Marot, and the 
courtly lips of De Rohan or Montmorency, 
ringing out compliments to her unequalled 
charms, the gay but innocent Mary was 
immured in the gloomy chambers of Holy- 
rood, menaced on one ^.ide by grim, mailed 
warriors, ready to snatch the sceptre from 
her hand, aVid on ‘the other, by rigid and 
morose puritans, animated by a fiery hatred 
of her religion, and teaching the stern doc- 
trine that to be cheerful was a weakness, 
and to smile a sin. It could excite no sur- 
prise if, in such a situation, this fair young 
Queen had been betrayed into some little 
indiscretions, which the eye of fanaticism, 
or the unscrupulous tongue of slander, might 
magnify into guilt ; but modern candour is 
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stunned l»y the unbounded virulence of 
her eneiuies, in imputing to her crimes 
which sui*2>ass belief. Happily these ac- 
cusations arc quite unsupported by facts ; 
and it is no slight vindication of the injured 
and calumniated* Mary, that Elizabetli, at a 
time when she Was treating her with great 
severity, and consequently was interested in 
tarnishing her reputation, honestly refused, 
in reply to a petition from the Countess of 
Lenox, the mother of Darnley, to investigate 
charges so improbable and so unfounded. 
Ultimately the Countess herself was per- 
suaded of Mary’s innocence ; and became, 
from that time, the firm and attached friend 
of her whG is accused, by the voice of fac- 
tion, of murdering her son.* 

It was after escaping from a long captivity 
in Lochleven Castle,* that the ill-fated Mary, 
at the head of a hastily-levied army, im- 
prudently ventured on the sanguinary battle 
of Langside, which ended in her total over- 
throw, leaving her no alternative but a re- 
treat into England. This was indeed run- 
ning into the lion’s mouth, though, as it 
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proved, she had loss to fear from the jea- 
lousy of Elizab(‘th, than the cabals of her 
courtiers. Every motive, in fact, conspired 
to array against her the political and re- 
ligious prejudices of the ruling statesmen ; 
and Leicester, Burleigh, and Walsingham 
were equally bent on h6r ruin. ‘ Mary 
was entrapped into a succession* of plots, 
which, while they endangered the peace 
of the country, excited continual appre- 
hensions in the harassed mind of Eliza- 
beth ; both of the misguided Queens were 
betrayed; and finally Elizabeth yielded a 
reluctant assent to* Mary’s execution. This 
was after she had giten utterance to her 
tortured feedings ip those einjihatic words — 
“ I swear by the living God, that I would 
give one of my own arms to be cut off, so 
that some way could be provided for us 
both to live in peace.” “ Mortua non 
mordet,” whispered one of her counsellors, 
who had been despatched by the King of 
Scots to intercede for Mary’s life. “ A 
dead woman cannot bite.” 

But a darker aspersion is cast upon the 
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iiaiiic of Eli/.ilheth, in the letter to Mary’s 
stern gaoh'rs, said to have l»ceu written hy 
her command, in wliieh, after a little fencing 
of words, they are desired to find out some 
way of “ shortmimj the life of the Scots’ 
Queen and S,ecretary Davison accuses his 
royal juistrcss of having proposed this foul 

crime, worthy of thg black soul of John, or 

• * • 

the blood-stained hand fd" Richard of Glou- 
cester. Rut the statements of crafty and 
guilty ministers must l>e received with cau- 
tion, particularly when thej" are at variance 
with the obvious complexion of events. The 
execution of Mary was, after all, effected b}' 
stealth — precipitateiiy hurried forward, with: 
out the knowledge ‘or the approval of her 
great, rival ; and Elizabeth heard of the 
fatal event with surprise, indignation, and 
ev(m tears. Mar}"" had died not only as s 
heroine, but as a Christian, beseeching 
Heaven to forgive her ruthless and impla- 
cable enemies ; and it was by the blazing 
of bonfires, and the merry pealing of bells 
that Elizabeth was first apjirizcd of her 
safety — and her disgrace. 
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LATTER DAYS. 

The accession of the Stuarts to the Crown 
of England opened a new ei’a in our annals ; 
and their regime, extending to the death of 
Anne, and noininalij much later, marks a 
potable period in the Social history of the 
world. There was a s6crct understanding 
with King J*ames,‘ that Lady Scroope, one 
of the attendants of the bedchamber, should 
•otify the death of Elizabeth to the Scottish 
monarch by an express messenger, who was 
to present a blue ring as a pledge of his 
veracity ; and as the poor Queen was an- 
nounced to. be dying, her ladyship’s Ijrother, 
Sir Robert Carey, held himself in readiness 
at Richmond Palace, with a strong and fleet 
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horse, to start at any moment on this 
momentous errand. Directly Elizabeth ex- 
])ired, the ring was thrown from the window 
of the royal apartments, the cavalier sprang 
on his horse, aud sixty hours afterwards ar- 
rived at EdinlMirgh, rushed into the King’s 
bedchamber, and .salnting him as the 
sovereign of England, presented tlie con- 
certed token. “ Enough !” cried James. 
“ I know by this ring you are a faithful 
messenger.” 

It would be out of the province of this 
work to enter into an *examiriation of the 
character of James^ except in so far as it 
was calculated, by its immediate bearing on 
the courtiers, to influence' the manners and 
the morals of his subjects, and the general 
tone of society ; and there can be no doubt 
that his habits of drinking and swear- 
ing, his coarse buffoonery, and unbecoming 
encouragement of loose jests, did exercise a 
most pernicious effect, as well on the manners 
of women as of men. On the point of drink- 
ing, the fact is strongly attested by Sir 
John Harrington, who, in a letter to Barlow, 
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tb(! Secretary, says, “ Those whom I could 
never get to taste good English liquors, now 
follow the fashion, and. wallow in drunken 
delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, 
and are seen rolling about in intoxication.” 
Dirt was also a chaiacteristiy of the court ; 
and tlie Countess of Dorset, after paying her 
devoir at the royal palace of Theol)alds, 
the constant retreat of James, discovered 
that it had been visited by one of the jJagues 
of Egypt, and brought away a swarm of the 
odious insects on her garments. Tlie King’s 
love of vulgar jokes found a willing pander 
in the foremost lady ojf the court — Mary 
Yilliers, Countess of Buckingham ; and she 
rarely failed to a^in his puerile applause. 
Once, indeed, she received a severe reproof, 
but this was provoked fess by her infamous 
(jouduct than by the infelicity of her device, 
which was made to include a pig, an animal 
so extremely obnoxious to the King, that, 
in his “ Counterblast to Tobacco,” he pro- 
nounced it to be a suitable dish for the Evil 
One. The anecdote is related by Wilson, 
who affirms that the Countess and Bucking- 
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haul, conskhiriiio; how they slioiikl amuse the 
modern Saul, then suffering from a lit of 
gloom, ushered into his presence a young 
damsel, earryiiig a small pig dressed in loiig-' 
clothes, to represent an infant, and followed 
lij" a ^servant attired as a bishop, in full 
canonicals. The ])retcnded prelate, aping 
the episcopal gravity, began to read tin' 
baptismal service from the Prayer-Book, 
when the revolting proceeding was fortu- 
nately interrupted by a scpieak from the jiig, 
which at once exposed the trick. James 
was extremely indignant at this discovery, 
and turning angrily to the Countess, ex- 
claimed — “ What profanation is this ? Be- 
gone ! begone !” 

Anne of Denmark, the consort of James, 
was an amiable, though gay and imprudent 
princess, causing more than one deed of 
violence by her thoughtless levity. Her 
tragic flirtation with the Earl of Murray is 
eoinmernorated by the old Scottish ballad : — 

“ 0^ the bonnie Earl of Murray ! 

He was the Queen’s love !” 

Murray was attacked by the Earl of Huntley, 
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also -dR admirer of the Queen, and, driven 
from his castle with his long, silken tresses 
in flames, was overtaken l»y his furious rival, 
who plunged his dagger into his face. “ You 
liave marred a better face than your own,” 
was the bitter taunt of thfe expiring beau, 

I *' 

as he fixed his glazed eyes on the assassin. 
James was suspected of having instigated the 
murder, as well as that of 3’oung Ruthven, 
who succeeded Murray in the Queen’s favour. 
Ruthven, indeed, was scarcely more prudent 
than Anne herself, and openly ))roclaimed 
his attachment to his royal mistress. Rut 
the days of romance^ had gone by, and 
'the doubting and jealous King repudiated 
the figment. of ifiatonic affection. Walking 
in the gardens of Falkland palace, he saw 
the youthful Ruthven lying on the lawn 
asleep, and on his breast was a ribbon, which 
the suspicious monarch had that morning 
j)resented to the Queen. Beatrice Ruthven, 
ihc cavalier’s sister, happening to approach 
at the moment, saw the King's agitation, and 
as he instantly turned back to the palace, 
she drew the ribbon from her brother’s 
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neck, and Cew with it to Anne. Barely 
could she retire by a side door from the 
royal chamber, when the Queen was con- 
fronted by James, who, in accents trcml tling 
with passion, asked to see the fatal ribbon. 
It wjis forthwith produced, and carefully 
examined. “ Evil take me,” cried James, “ if 
twain so like be notan ill mark.” Ruihvcn 
sealed his misplaced love with his blood, and 
was cut off, with his noble brother. Lord 
Gowric, in the flower of life, a foolish and 
misgui<led, but not guilty man. 

Arabella Stuart, daughter of the Earl of 
Lenox, and the King’s first cousin, was 
another victim of the royal distrust. She 
had privately married Sii Willisim Seymour, 
afterwards Duke of Somerset, and l)eing com- 
mitted to the Tower for an alleged misde- 
meanour, in contracting a marriage without 
the King’s permission, made her escajje from 
the ancient fortress in man’s apparel, and 
set sail for France. Her flight, however, 
was soon discovered, and she was overtaken', 
placed under closer and stricter confinement, 
and finally ended her days a raving maniac. 

N 3 
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We must pass by the harrowing crimes 
of the Countess of Somerset, who, after 
inspiring the lieart and the muse of Sir 
Philip Sidney in the previous reign, cast such 
a blot on the annals of dames; yet we 
cannot but remark, as an illustration of tiie 
effect of popular manners, the wide differ- 
ence in the character ‘of tlu^ same woman 
under opposite influences, insomuch that it 
is difficult to believe that this modem 
Cisona was indeed the heroine of the 
cadia. Nor was she alone in her infamy, 
which scarcely surpassed that of Lady Lake 
and her ^daughter, I/ady Posse, who brought 
a false and iniquitous charge against tlieir 
near relative, the' innocent and beautiful 
(Jountess of Exeter, and audaciously sup- 
ported it by suborned witnesses, and a 
forged document, purporting to be the volun- 
tary confession of the Ck)untess. The I'oi- 
gery, however, was discovered by dames; 
and the accusation being disproved, the two 
noble conspirators were publicly tried for 
perjury, found guilty, and heavily fined. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of 
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the reign of James was the romantic expe- 
dition of Prince Charles to Spain, to sue for 
the hand of the Infanta, and which, as 
affording a glance at Spanish maniuns in 
relation to a royal lady, may well claim a 
brief jiotice in’our })ages. The Prince left 
England secretly, and in disguise, accom- 
panied oidy by Khckingham, and three 
picked attendants ; and after several amus- 
ing adventures, arrived safely at Paris, 
where he announced himself as John Smith, 
while the more novel designation of Th.oinai< 
Smith Avas assumed by Buckingham. With 
the help of false beards and periwigs, they 
disguised thcmselv(,'s so effectually, that, 
according to Herbert of Cherbwry, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, they entirely escapt'd re- 
cognition during their stay in the French 
capital, although ])resent as spectators at a 
masqued ball at court, and constantly ajt- 
pearing in public. Narrowly avoiding d(;- 
tention at Bayonne, they preserved their 
disguise till they reached Madrid, when the 
celebrated Earl of Bristol made kmown their 
arrival to the King; and Charles was in- 
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stantly awarded a inagnificen.t reception. 
The Spanish people were as gratified and 
flattered by his visit as their raonareh, and 
all classes, from the stately grandee to the 
humble muleteer, united in tendering their 
truest the most marked deinonstrations of 
respect. Lopez de Vega attuned his lyre 
in honour of the Prince*, whom he represents 
tis declaring himself in the most emphatic 
manner — 

“ Charles Stuart I am, 

Love has guided me far ; 

To the heaven of Spain — 

To Maria my star.” 

The Infan ta> is described as perfectly war- 
ranting the entliusiastic love of Charles. 
Howell, wher accompanied his royal master, 
affirms that she is “ a very comely lady, 
rather of a Flemish complexion than Spanish, 
fair haired, and carries a most pure mixture 
of red and white in her face.” But in the 
first instance, her princely lover was only 
permitted to view her at a distance, as 
Spanish etiquette, then even more rigid than 
now, forbade their associating, till a formal 
dispensation from the Pope had authorized 
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and sanctioned their union. Still Ferdinand 
politely contrived that he should obtain a 
sight of the Infatita, on the first Sunday 
after liis arrival; and it was arranged be- 
tween them that the whole roj'al family, in- 
cludiiig the youfliful Princess, should appear 
on the Prado, in the King’s coacl), while 
Charles rode incognitb in the carriage of one 
of the courtiers. Everything went off as 
agreeably as ^‘ould be expected on such an 
occasion. “The Infanta,” says Howell, 
describing the scene, “ sat in the boot [of 
the coach], with a blue riblion about her 
arm, on |)urposo that the I’rince might dis- 
tinguish lier : there were about twenty 
coaches besides, of grandees, .nobles, and 
ladies, that attended the party. As soon as 
the Infanta saw the Prince, her colour rose 
very high.” 

But this mode of courtship, however con 
sistent with the antique usages of Madrid, 
did not satisfy the romantic ardour of 
Charles ; and being informed that the In- 
fanta was in the habit of spending the morn- 
ing at a ydeasant suburban chateau, a few 
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miles from the capital, he ven.tiire(l on the 
bold measure of rei)airing to this retreat, 
and laying wait for her in the .gardens. 
After some time, he heard her voice in an 
adjacent orchard, the entrance to which, as 
it was the most private jairi of the grounds, 
was secured by a doidjlo door, absolutely 
groaning with fasteniligs. flut it is well 
known that love laughs at locksmiths ; and 
(diaries, unwilling to be bafllc^, managed to 
scale the wall, and jumping from the top, 
alighted at the feet of his astonished mis- 
tress. The Infanta, whetlicr I'rom joy or 
surprise, saluted the, a]>paritioii with a 
'scream, which brought, up an old tutelary 
Marquis, who, sinking on Ids knee;, besought 
the royal lover to retire, as his intrusion 
might cost him his heajd. Huch an ajipeal 
could not be resisted by the good-natured 
Prince, and he reluctantly withdrew, not, 
wc ma/ believe, ivithout exchanging a 
tender glance with the I’rincess.' After- 
wards he was permitted to address her, but, 
from political causes, the match was ulti- 
mately broken off; and Charles, returning 
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to England, , became the husband of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Henrietta Maria. 
He was now quickly plunged into otLer 
transactions, and a storm burst over Euro])e, 
which shook socitdy to its depths. 

The events ol* this troublous period were 
greatly iuilucnced by the character and 
personal feelings of fin English Princess — 
Elizabeth, sister of Pharles, eldest daughter 
of Janies I., and latterly Queen of Bohemia, 
who, as tlic ju’ime mover of the incidents 
which led to the sanguinaiy Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany, involving a struggle 1k‘- 
tween all the chief powers of Europe, and 
which, by developing and fosteiing the fiery 
zeal of the Ihiritans, sowed the, seeds of the 
Great Rebellion in England, may be said to 
have set the world m tlamcs. 

The heroine of this great historic drama 
was neither cruel nor arrogant, but, on the 
contrary, gentle and humane, moderate in 
her ambition, an aflcctionate sister, a loving 
and dutiful wife, a fond mother, and a de- 
voted friend. Caught up, as it were, by a 
political whirlwind, and impelled along by 
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the force of events, slie acted less from 
choice than necessity, and was always 
swayed by the noblest and most pious 
sentiments. Her beauty and early virtues 
were the theme of universal admiration, 
even before she reached the atu^ of woman- 
hood ; aiid, among others, lien Jonson, in a 
laudatory jioem, coihplimented her royal 
parents on her endowments, in a spirit 
almost prophetic — 

“ Nor Ksliall less joy your regal hopes ])ursue 
In that most x)riiicely maid, whose form might call 
I'he world to war, and make it hazard all 
Its valour for her beauty ; she shall be 
Mother of nations.” 

The world was indeed called to war by 
her voice, tuid, as the mother of nations, her 
august descendants still occupy the thrones 
of England and Hanovci’. 

Elizalicth was born in the far North, in 
the ancient palace of Falkland, on the 16th 
August 1590; and a humble Scotchwoman, 
bearing the unpoetic name of Bessie Mac- 
do wall, had the honour of rearing the future 
parent of England’s sovereigns. After the 
union of the two crowns, numerous proposals 
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were made for licr hand, and she narrowly 
escaped the misery of both a French and 
Spanish alliance, being, at length, bestowed, 
in her seventeenth year, on Frederic Y., 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine. The Prince, 
thougli handsomp, gallant, and accomplished, 
so that he might lioldly aspire to the love 
and favour of any lacty, had not ventured to 
present himself at the English court as a 
suitor without much previous preparation ; 
and a letter is still extant, in which he 
requests the Duke of Wurtemburgh, his 
fi'iend and ally, to Iqnd him the ser- 
vices of his dancin^Muaster, that he may 
place himself under, his effeetive tutelage, 
lie had the good fortune to win tlie heart, as 
well as the hand of Elizabeth, to whom he 
was publicly betrothed in the December of 
1612 ; but, owing to the melancholy death of 
her brother. Prince Henry, the beloved 
companion of her infancy and youth, the 
marriage was not actually solemnized till 
the following February, when, after being 
three times asked in church, the royal pair 
were haiipily united. 
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The Princess, on proceeding* to Grermaiiy, 
took up her residence at the stately castle of 
Heidclburg, but occasionally retiivd to the 
pleasaiit shades of Frcdcricsthal, where she 
spent her time in the masculine exercises of 
shooting and the chase. 'F^iesc indeed were 
her favourite diversions, and she delighted 
to roam through the forest with her gun, or 
in eager pursuit of the wild boar. Her fame 
as a sportswoman spread through Germany, 
and she was complimented with the flatter- 
ing title of “ the Diana of the Ehinc 
but this brief cayeer of enjoyment was 
interrupted by maternal cares, too soon 
followed by wicissitudes, not more fatal to 
her consort' and li-erself than to her adopted 
country. 

The imperial throne was at this time 
occupied by Matthias of Hapsburg, who, 
himself childless, wished, in his old age, to 
preserve the elective sceptre of Bohemia as 
the inalienable inheritance of a collateral 
branch of his house, represented by Ferdi- 
nand of Austria ; and, with this view, 
installed Ferdinand as titular King, with 
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a positive stipulation that he was not to 
exercise the sovereign authority during 
his life. But Ferdinand was not to ])e 
restrained by such an engagement, and, 
a Roman Catholic and a bigot, he had 
no soejner obtained the crown, than h(‘ 
commenced a lurious persecution of his 
Protestant subjects and, after re])eated 
outrages, compelled them, in self-defence, to 
take up arms. Tn several confliets, victory 
fell to the insurgents, while theii- cause 
began to excite the deepest interc^st and 
synn)athy throughout Ger,many, and at this 
critical moment Matthias died, leaving the 
empire without a head. The Protestant 
Princes, fortified by an alliance with the 
States of Holland, and the dubious support 
of James L, now .associated for mutual 
defence; and the accession of the bigoted 
Ferdinand to the imperial dignity seemed 
indeed to threaten both their libeidics and 
their existences Bohemia threw down the 
gage of battle, by jelccting Frederic, the 
husband of the I’rincess Elizabeth, to her 
vacant throne, and, at the same time, 
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Hungary also revolted from Ferdinand, and 
bestowed the regal diadem on Bethlehem 
Gabor, Prince of Transylvania. 

King James was very avcu’se to the ac- 
ceptance of the Bohemian sceptre by his 
youthful son-in-law ; but fFrcderic, pot un- 
willing to be a monarch, was easily per- 
suaded by Elizabctli to follow the thorny 
path of ambition, and, in company with the 
Princess, repaired to Prague, where they 
were solemnly invested with the crown 
Spinola, with the combined imperial forces, 
was already in mption to attack him ; and 
as Frederic returned |to answer to reiterated 
appeals for his submission, gradually drew 
nearer, and finally entered the Bohemian 
territories. In this alarming posture of 
affairs, Elizabeth, again on the point of 
becoming a mother, was urged to quit the 
dangerous vicinity of Prague, and seek a 
more secure residence, as the imperialists 
had already earned an unenviable repu- 
tation for brutality and ferocity, and, if 
made prisoner, she might incur personal 
peril. But the brave Queen steadily refused 
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to leave her husband, and at such a uioracnt, 
Frederic felt only too much in need of her 
presence and her counsel. His army, 
threatened on its flank Ijy ^i^inola, was 
hastily withdrawn from the froiitier to cover 
the capital ; but while he flew to pass a few 
momeuCs with the (^^ueen, the enemy fell on 
Ids disordered battaliDiis, and thus j)re- 
cipitated the memorable battle of Prague. 
At the first news of the action, Frederic 
sjirang on his horse and was spurring in all 
haste to the field, when he was met at 
the city gate by ('ount Anliault, who, in 
Ijrcathless accents, infornieLl him that all was 
lost. Nothing now reitfained but flight ; and 
the poor Queen, at a time when, she most 
needed attendance and rejiose, was hurried 
from the palace, and obliged to undertake a 
long, arduous, and [lerilous journey, jiartly 
performed on horseback, behind one of her 
servants, a young English yeoman, who 
overcame every difficulty, and ultimately 
placed her in safety within the walls of 
Breslau. 

Her husband’s affairs were not yet des- 
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pcrate, and tlic biuve Count Mansleldt, 
whose own life was a romance, remained 
laitht'nl to lus cause, wliih^ the chivalrous 
('hristian of Brunswick vas wholly de- 
voted to the Queen. The attachment of 
Christian to Elizala^th way as sincere as it 
was romantic, and as honourable as*sineer('. 
Instead of a j)lnniCi; his 1)urnished heiiuet 
was adorni'd with liei‘ glove, while his motto 
— Gott uml fur sie ” — “ for God and 
for her,” really breathed the sentiment and 
the language of his honest, jioble heart. 
Nor was he singular in this feeling, wliieli 
was shared, with equal constamw, if not 
equal ardour, by if’ young Ejiglish nobh'- 
man, the,, ceh‘brate<r Earl ('ravmi, who so 
often distinguished himself in her service. 
But the mad Biainswicker, as Christian, from 
his reckless Ijravery, was called, ])roclaimed 
her mime at the cannon’s mouth, and after 
Rising his arm at the side of Mansleldt, in a 
sc'vere action with the combined Spanish 
and imperial army, he sent a messenger to 
inform Elizabeth that he had still an arm 
left to light, and a life to lose in her cause. 
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Death, however, in an evil honr, d(^)riYed 
her of the support both of Christian and 
Mansleldt; and the pusillaniniity, donble- 
dealing, and treaehciy of her father mat(‘- 
rially angnieided and aggravated her mis- 
fortunes. h'or1*ithlen to retimi to England, 
she found a humble refuge at the llagiK', 
where, with her hnsbiind, sh(^ was oi'ten i-e- 
dueed to extreme }>eeuuiaiy distress, only 
relieved, at long intervals, by the niggard 
hand of King .lames, and a small annual 
allowance from the .States of Holland. But 
Euro[K' still ])ossessed a knight who could 
sympathise with the injured and oppressed, 
and the renowned (bf^tavus Adolphus, King 
of Swed('n, bviekled on his armour in behalf 
of Ih-otestant Crermany and the beautiful 
Elizabeth of Bohemia. In an incredibly 
short time he coni])letely })aralyzed the 
power of the imperialists, recovered the 
|)alatinate, and restored the hereditary au- 
thority ol' Fi’cderic. But his career of glory 
was abruptly terminated, and the Fwedes 
purchased the sanguinary victory of Lutzeri 
with the life of their King. Erederic, 
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now dfe])rived of his last friejid, was him- 
self struck down by the plague, and expired 
in the prime of manhood, in November, 
1G32. 

The publie career of Elizabeth, though it 
was restricted, was not closed by the death 

» c 

of her husband, and in her sombre retreat 
at the Hague, she continued to exert herself 
in the name and the interest of her chil- 
dren. But her two sons speedily became 
unmanageable, and while Charles Louis, 
the eldest, assumed the direction of his own 
affairs, Tlupert carried his rcckkiss sword to 
the camj) of Charles^ I., and aecpiired a 
memorable name in "England. Elizabeth 
lived to see the restoration of her ne])hcw, 
Charles II., when she returned to her native 
land, and, in 1001, ended her chequered 
life at Leicester House, the residence of her 
devoted adherent. Lord Craven, to whom she 
was said to have been privately married. 

Several illustrious women figure in the 
dark annals of the English civil war, and 
the heroic Countess of Derby, who resisted 
to the last the haughty power of Cromwell, 
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and the gentle Countess of Sunderland, may 
be numbered among the foremost. Lady 
Fanshawe and kindly Lucy Hutchinson have 
themselves written the stirring tale of their 
own lives, with, a grace and femiiiine trutli- 
fulness rarelj" ’equalled ; and the famous 
Marchioness, more famous as the Duchess, 
of Newcastle, who was prouder of her small 
literaiy honours than of the highest digni- 
ties of the peerage, has left behind her a 
name that will never be forgotten. Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle, pla^^ed a more promi- 
nent, though not so ^^reditable a part, in the 

great political events of the time ; and as 

» 

the friend and confidante first of Strafford, 
and then of Fym, was now associated with the 
extreme roval, and" now with the ultra-re- 
publican party, ending by denouncing both. 
As if to sustain in death the vanity of her 
life, she expired at her toilet, while pre- 
paring to pay a visit of ceremony to her 
early and often betrayed friend,' Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. 


VOL. II. 


o 
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A still stranger fate OefeU tlic lovely 
Venelia Stanley, whom poetry and romance, 
conil)inii!g with the malicious scandal of the 
day, have i-aised to the dignity of a heroine, 
'riiis cclchrat('d beauty was.thc daughter of 
Sir Edward Stanley of Toilgue Castk, and 
jiassed her early ,ycar? at Enston Park in 
Oxfordshire, where slu; had foi- her (‘onstant 
companion the son of a neighbour, after- 
w'ards the famoxis Sir Kenelni Digby ; and 
the two children, it is said, now contracted 
for each other t hat .ardent attachment which 
remained the passion «f their lives. Even 
in childhood, A'cnetiae charms wnnn the 
. theme of universaf admiration, and, as she 
approached womanhood, she was accounted a 
miracle of grace and bfcauty. Aubrey, by 
no means one of her fricmls, has preserved 
a glowing description of her appearance. 

“ She had,” he says, “ a *most lovely sweet 
round lace, delicate dark brown hair .... 
dark brown eyeltrows, about which was 
much swe(‘tness, as also in the opening of 
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her eyelids. The colour of her cheeks was 
that of the damask rose.” A l>cllc so cajdi- 
vating eoidd not be approached without 
danger, and her arrival in town excited 
such a coinmotitfli among the beaux, that a 

a • 

court wag Avrotc over the door of her lodg- 
ing the following friendly caution : — 

Tray corae not near, 

For Dame Venetia Stanley lodges hero.” 

A suspicious acciuaintance with the Earl 
of Dorset has left a Idemisli on this }»art of 
Venetia’s life ; and she is accused of having 
coquetted also with- another nobleman, 
whose name is masked by Siv Kenelm 
Digby, under the inscrutable designation of 
Ursatino. The latter^ proceeding, if we are 
to believe the narrative of the lady’s credu- 
lous husband, was attended by an incident 
very characteristic of the time. Venetia 
received a letter, requesting her to give a 
private meeting to Sir Kenelm, at a some- 
what secluded spot, where they were not 
likely to be observed ; and on her way 

0 2 
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thither she was waylaid by five armed 
horsemen, who, presenting their naked 
poniards, tliroatened to kill her if she 
raised an outcry ; then taking possession 
of the carriage, they carried her off to 
a lonely country-house, where she found 
herself in the powf'r of Ursatino. ITer 
courage, however, remained unshaken ; and 
in the dead hour of the night, she noise- 
lesslj" raised the window of lujr chamber, 
tied the sheets of her bed together, and let 
herself down to ‘the ground. In escaping 
to the road, she was encountered by a wolf, 
and was ip danger of being torn in pieces, 
when her loud cries, as she still flew along, 
brought to her assistance a young nobleman, 
who fortunately happened to be passing, and 
by whom she was conducted to a neighbour- 
ing mansion, belonging to a female relation. 
But the errors or the misfortunes of Venetia 
were more than counterbalanced, in the eyes 
cf a grateful lover, by her unbounded gene- 
rosity ; and Sir Kenclm was indebted to his 
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munificent mistress for the means of defray- 
ing his expensive journey to France, on the 
occasion of his being appointed one of the 
escort of Henrietta Maria. At this time, 
he was her accepted suitor, and they 
were st)on united by the endearing tie of 
marriage. 

It might be thought that Sir Kenelm 
Digliy would now be content ; but a philo- 
sopher and chemist, as well as a doting- 
husband, he wished to preserve unimpaired, 
if not to increase, the dazzling charms of his 
wife ; and, with this view, was continually 
presenting her with some new cosmetic, or 
carefully-prepared dish, intended* to produ(;e 
the desired efl'ect. Macbeth’s witches could 
hardly have devised* more odious or more 
noxious compounds ; and the poor lady was 
feasted on such doubtful delicacies as capons 
fed with snakes, and wine distilled from 
vipers. At last, she was induced to swallow 
a venomous powder, which was to have the 
singular cfiect of making her madly in love 
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with her husband ; and, in the morning, 
she was found dead on lier pillow, hei‘ head 
h'ing on her hand, as if she were still in a 
gentle slnmber. 

Such were some of the strange delusions 

« 

of the age, encoui-aged and shared Uy imm 
of the highest intellect, and the noblest 
attainments. Among the vulgar, they took 
anothei' form, and In-oke forth, under the 
impulse of King James's essay on Demon- 
ologv, in a furious ci'usadc against witch- 
craft. In course of time, every aged 

woman whom iutirmjty or i'ailing years 

« 

I'endcrcd cross and fretlid, ran the risl; of 
being consfidered ‘ a witch, and, as such, 
might be brought to trial, and, on the 
sligluest evidence, condemned and l)urnt. 
A fter an interval of two centuries, the blood 
boils at the tragic recital of this eaniel and 
diabolical assize, which can only bo paral- 
leled by the great religious persecutions of 
Nero and Domitian. Hundreds of innocent 
women were accused of holding communica- 
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tion with tha Evil One, brought to a mock 
trial, subjected to a baiEarous and inhuman 
ordeal, and, in almost every instance, sen- 
tenced to be burnt. One mode of asecilain- 
ing their guilt was by lacerating their Inxlies 
with pins, three* inciies long; another, iwac- 
tised b}" the great wityh-limler llojddns, was 
that rccoinraended by King James, in liis iio- 
talde essay, — namely, laying the suspected 
witch full length in a pond, stitched in a 
blardcet, when if innocent she would sink 
and ]»e drowned, but if guilty she would 
float, and then was adjudged to the slake. 
Many parislies a])polnted a witcli-prickei- as 
a regular local functionary, just'as they did 
a scxtnii or a constable ; and the oOice was 
one of no small enfoluuient. l>ut we can 
excuse the superstition of the vulgar, when 
we lind the virtuous and estimalde Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, as if suddenly transformed into 
a Bonner or a Jeffreys, finding two poor 
old women guilty of this imaginary crime, 
and pronouncing upon them the awful sen- 
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tence of the law. Gradually this great 
delusion expired ; but an aged dame was 
burnt as a witch so late as the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The Restoration, breaking the iron yoke 
of the Puritans, left the 'English people, 
wearied and disgustet] by their long thral- 
dom, at liberty to indulge unrestrained in 
every vice and every excess. A court 
steeped in the lees of Continental depravity 
too i-eadily led the way, infecting every 
class, to the humblest individual, witli the 
same foul taint, so that the hideous moral 
leiirosy sai)ped and blurred the whole fabric 
of society. ' The King’s union with a vir- 
tuous and innocent princess, the unfortunate 
Catharine of Braganza, -opposed no check to 
the headlong and overwhelming tide of pro- 
tligacv and corruption. Catharine herself 
was insulted by the presentation of her hus- 
band’s favourite at her first court ; and so 
indignant did she feel at the outrage, that, 
after a vain effort to repress her feelings, 
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the blood gushed from her nose and mouth, 
and she was carried from the gorgeous 
saloon insensible. Yet, in a little time, she 
was not only brought to tolerate the pre- 
sence and the society of Lady Castlemaine, 
but even joined* in the same dance with the 
equally infamous Du(jhcss of Portsmouth, a 
French beauty, whom Louis XI more in 
the style of an Asiatic; despot than a 
Christian King, had presented to Charles, 
through the ill-chosen medium of Henrietta 
of Orleans, his own sister. And a period 
came, when her regal honours had sunk so 
low, that the unjirincipled Puckingham, 
ever ready for any villany, had ihe audacity 
to propose to Charles to carry her off to 
America, in order to afford him a pretext 
for a divorce — a proposal which the weak 
monarch, bad- as he had become, still had 
the manliness to reject, though not the dig- 
nity to resent. 

Virtue was now held so cheap, that it 
was constantly made the subject of lampoons 

A T 
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and pasquinades, and women, of all ranks, 
and of all ages, sat in the imblic theatre, 
with their unabashed faces prudently co- 
vered by masks, to hear and applaud the 
most odious imi)utations on their modesty, 
their character, and their" sex.. Religion 
was a bj’word, or a ^ party cry, never re- 
ferred to but in mockery, or for the detest- 
able luupose of pitting man against his 
brotlier ; and drinking, betting, gaming, 
flirtations, and intrigues, pursued o}>enly, 
in the face of day, and in utter disregard 
of observation, were the ordinary occupa- 
tions of women of every sphere. In the 
highest circles, vice was so unblushingly 
practised, that the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
after being convicted of numerous irregu- 
larities, did not scruple to attend Buck- 
ingham in a duel with the dishonoured 
Earl, and, disguised as a page, meekly 
held the horse of her lover, while he ran 
his sword through her husband. Amiable 
exceptions, indeed, there were, to the 
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general demoralization, and among tlicse. 
tlie honoured names of Mrs. Godolphin and 
i^Iary Evelyn shone pi'e-eminent, and still 
elaim our sympathy, our res|)eel, and our 
veiieration. 

Coiwit Ilamilhm has left us, in his amus- 
ing Memoirs of De Gyammojit, a too laithful 
inietiii'o of the manners and usages of the 
eourt, and its daily derelietions, forcibly 
representing the general tone of the age. 
This may draw a feeble illustration from a 
morning's adventure of a lady who tifter- 
wards became his owti wife, but who at the 
time was Maid of Jlonour to the Euclu'ss of 
York, and distinguished by thb llattering 
aitpellation of La Belle Jennings. It hap- 
pened that the notorious Earl of Boehester, 
having fallen into disgrace at Court, had, in 
one of his mad fits, disguised himself as a 
German doctor, and, taking a lodging in an 
obscure part of the town, set up as an astro- 
loger. All the town was soon seized with 
a vehement desire to consult this oracle of 
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fate, and Miss Jennings, thongli a very pru- 
dent young damsel, as Maids of Honour 
always are, naturally shared the universal 
infatuation, Iteing at the moment particularly 
anxious to know why a certain person, who 
should be nameless, did not propose «to an 
exceedingly handsome, lady, with whom he 
api)carcd to be desperately in love, and who 
was willing to give him all reasonable en- 
couragement. She imparted her secret wish 
to Miss Price, the indulgent mistress of the 
Maids; and it was arranged, after a long 
consultation, that they, should visit the ma- 
gician together, disguised as orange-girls, 
and so gratify their curiosity without reveal- 
ing their station. Accordingly, one fine 
morning they started 'tra a hackney coach, 
each furnished with a basket of oranges, the 
better to sustain her assumed character ; and 
they had made some progress, when, ap- 
proaching the Theatre Royal, where the 
Duchess of York was then witnessing the 
performance, a malignant spirit suggested to 
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tlie foolish Mjss Price that it woixld be au un- 
rivalled feat to enter the playhouse, and sell 
their oranges directlj' in front of the Tloyal 
box. Miss Jennings indiscreetly agreed, and 
alighting, they made their way to the door, 
just as Sydney and Killigrew, two of the 
greatest lady-killers pf the day, were direct- 
ing their steps to the same point. Uie fair 
Price instantly accosted Sydiuiy ; but that 
great beau, dressed for conquest, was too 
intent on other thoughts to notice either the 
humble street beauty or her oranges. Not 
so Killigrew, whose .quick eye was at once 
struck and captivated b}"^ their appearance, 
and while he pretended to scrutinize Price’s 
basket, he politely chucked Jennings under 
the chin. The Maid of Honour fired at 
such a salutation, and, quite forgetting 
her oranges, asked him how he presumed, 
how he dared, to offer her so great an 
affront! “Ha! ha!” cried Killigrew, 
“ here ’s a rarity, indeed ! ” But, before 
he could proceed further. Price, fearing 
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discovery, dragged her indignant conijmnion 
away. 

Taking another coach, they now resumed 
their journey to the astrologer’s, and, at 
length, reached the end of the sfiualid street 
in which he lodged. Here they alight ed, and 
leaving their oranges iy the coach, resolved, 
in order to avert suspicion, to ])roceed to 
the magician’s door on foot. Jlut as evil 
fortune w^ould have it, they were at this 
moment confronted by another milling 
courtier, the gay Lord Broun ck(n‘, who had 
been attracted by the .strange sjiectacle of 
two orange-girls in a hackney coach, and 
now dashed in betw'ecn them. In vain they 
turned away their heads ; Bi-ouncker, deter- 
mined to have a nearer view of their faces, 
and restrained by no scruples, dodged from 
side to side, and from one to the other, till, 
accomplishing his object, he recognised them 
both. This, however, he took care to con- 
ceal, while he assailed them with the coarsest 
sarcasms and abuse; and with difficulty 
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they escapee] back to the coach, which, to 
their dismay, they found suTn-ounded by a 
mol) of boys, who had made a des])erate 
rush at their oranges, and the sturdy coach- 
man, emnlatiiiff the spirit of the days of 
chivaJiy, was •so bent on defending his 
charge, that it reepiii^ed all their united elo- 
(juenco to prevail upon him to throw the 
worthless fruit into the middle of the sti’cet, 
and make the best of his way otf with them- 
selves. 

But we can hardly blame the little follies 
of Maids of 1 Ionoui\ when, on one oiicasion, 
the Queen herself was guilty of a similar 
frolic. Loi'd Braybrookc, in his interesting 
History of Audley-Eml, has prcsei'ved an 
amusing account of this adventure, which 
occurred at Saffron Walden, in Essex. It 
appears that a fair wms held at that dismal 
old hole, while her majesty was slaying at 
the neighbouring mansion of Audley-End, 
then a royal palace ; and Catharine, no 
doubt prompted by othei's, determined to 
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visit it in disguise. The Duchpss of Buck- 
ingham and the lovely Duchess of Eichmond 
readily entered into her design, and they 
started from the palace together, dressed as 
country lasses, and each mounted on a cart- 
horse, behind a gay cavalier, traiisfonueil into 
a bumpkin. Henshaw^, who was probably a 
spectator of the strange cavalcade, describes 
the progress of the party with inimitable 
felicity. “ They had all so overdone it in 
their disguise,” says this worthy man, “ and 
looked so much more like antiques than 
country folk, that as spon as they came to 
the fair the people began to go after them ; 
but the Quden going to a booth to buy a 
pair of yellow stockings for her sweetheart, 
and Sir Bernard Gascoigue asking for a pair 
of gloves streaked with blue, for his sweet- 
heart, they were soon by their gibberish 
found to be strangers, which drew a bigger 
flock about them. One amongst them had 
seen the Queen at a dinner, knew her, and 
was proud of her knowledge ; this soon 
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broaght all the fair into a crowd to stare at 
tlic Queen. Being thus discovered, they as 
soon as they could got to their horses ; but 
as many of the fair as had horses got up 
with their wive§, children, sweethearts, or 
neigldjours belli ild them to get as much gape 
as they could till they brought them to the 
court-gate. Thus, by ill conduct, was a 
merry frolic turned into a ])enance.” 

But such incidents, though they illustrate 
the loose spirit, fail to convey an idea of the 
license of the time, which jiervaded the whole 
nation, and shed its baneful influence alike 
on high and low, rieh and poor. Its real 
extent can only be gathered from the minute 
entries of Pepys, who, alas ! grave Secretary 
though he was, was himself but mortal, and 
often indulged in a little — let us hope, inno- 
cent — flirtation, even at church. Here is an 
instance of his weakness on the memorable 
afternoon of Sunda}' the 18th of August 
1067. — “ I walked towards Whitehall, but 
being wearied, walked into St. Dunstan’s 
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Churcli, where I heard an aide sermon of 
the minister of the place, and stood by a 
pretty modest maid, whom I did labour to 
take by the hand ; but she would not, but 
got further and further frpm me ; and, at 
last, I could perceive her to'lake* pins‘ont of 
her pocket to prick m^ if 1 should touch her 
again — which, seeing, I did forbear, and was 
glad I did spy her design. And then I fell 
to gaze u|)on another pretty maid, in a pew 
close to me, and she on me, and I did go 
about to take her by the hand, which slu' 
suffered a little, and tlien withdrew.” 

So great was the dissoluteness of the age, 
that the three visitations of war, lire, and 
I)cstilence, the heaviest scourges of the 
human race, which successively fell on the 
land, seem, even at this distance of time, 
like the wrathful judgments of Heaven, 
specially inflicted on a wicked people. Yet 
amidst the universal demoralization, the 
kindly elevating influence of woman was 
not entirely absent, and De Foe mentions. 
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in liis awful, nanxitive, the tender devotion 
of a voinie; girl to her lover, who had been 
.sniilteii with the plague, and whom, regard- 
less of herself, she attended and nursed in 
his extremity, ^bringing him successfully 
through the attack. Her assiduous care 
entailed the fearful jipnalty" of infection and 
scarcely was her lover restored, when the 
fatal spots a-iipeai-ed on her own jialc face, 
and she had to look for help to him. He 
proved equally grateful and successful ; and 
the loving pair survived, as they deserved, 
to unite their fortunes by a more sacred, 
diough, ill their case, it could hardly be a 
more endearing tic. 

In France, the long reign of Louis XIV. 
})roduccd no real ifnproveinent in the na- 
tional manners, and the condition of woman 
became, if possible, still more degraded. 
During his younger days, the Crrande 
Monarque had even exceeded the licence of 
Charles If., and the vices of the English 
court were, after all, but a coarse imitation 
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of the splendid depravity of Versailles. In 

his later years, Louis fell into the hands of 

his confessors, who, mistaking remorse for 

piety, endeavoured to mould him into a 

saint ; and, by their advice, he is said to 

have privately married the wMow of Rcarron, 

whom he created Marchioness de Maintenon, 

« 

and who was the last arbitress of his court. 
But this union was never publicly recognised,- 
and, consequently, could have no effect on 
society, which, indeed, had become so 
thoroughly debased, that it treated with 
ridicule, as mere idle foms, the most sacred 
restraints of morality and religion. The 
same tone riiarked' thc inglorious reign of 
Louis XV’’., which hei-alded the catastrophe 
of the French Revolution, when they who 
had sowed the storm, reaped the whirlwind. 

Ward, in his London Spy, and Walpole 
in his letters, have giaphically delineated 
the manners of their time during the inter- 
vening generations, embi'acing the long 
rSgime of black patches, hoops, and monster 
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boime,tH. The low moral condition of 
women of rank is vividly represented in 
the novels of Fielding and the curt poems 
of Swift ; and Lady Mary Montague, in her 
“ Town Fcologije,” gives a diverting account 
of thh frivolous* pursuits of these leaders of 
fashion. A noble lp.dy’s shopping is thus 
described ; — 

“ Straight then I’ll dress and take my wonted range, 
Through Indian shops, to Motteux’s, or the Change, 
Where the tall jar erects its stately pride 
With antic shapes in China’s azure dyed. 

There, careless lies a rich brocade unroll'd, 

Here shines a cabinet witli burnish'd gold. 

But then, alas ! I must be forc’d to pay, 

And bring no penn’oriihs’, nor a fan away.” 

The “ Indian houses,” mentioned by the fair 
poetess, were, according to other accounts, 
not altogether such innocent places of re- 
sort ; and the woman of quality, whose tall 
black footman assisted her to alight from a 
sumptuous chariot, often came to the oriental 
mart to meet a lover, or make an assigna- 
tion. Ilaffles, lotteries, and auctions, with 
a drive or promenade on the Mall, occupied 
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the rest of the day, which began at noon, 
and, long after midnight, terminated in the 
glaring shades of llanclagh or A’anxliall. 

Pojio allades to the prevalent custom of 
late rising in des(*,ri])ing the I'hamber of Be- 
linda — 

“ So] t] trough white ciirtaiiii? shot a timorous ray, 

And o])’d those eyes that must eclipse the day. 

Now lapdogs give themselves the rousiug shake, 

And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake. 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground. 
And the jtress’d watch return’d a silver sound. 

Belinda atill her downy pillow press’d.’’ 

d’he same brilliant muse has afforded us a 
partial glimpse of the fair Belinda’s toilet — 

‘‘ And now unveil’d the toilet stands display’d, 

Each silver v&se in mystic order laid. 

5t! * * ♦ * * 

This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Artibia breathes from,, yonder box : 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, the speckl’d and the white ; 
Here tiles of jtins extend their shining rows. 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.” 

A period so fruitful of social inlirmity yet 
gave to the world some memorable women, 
eminent for their talents, their career, or 
their virtues. Romance still boasts of the 
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devoted attachment of Plor-a Macdonald for 
the misguided Pretender ; and the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough has found a niclic 
in the granite temple of history. In con- 
trast with her great fortunes, her sister, the 
lovely J.)uclu!ss o€ Tyrcou II cl], fell into the 
most abject poverty, ^ and is sujijioscd to 
have olitained a scanty subsistence in her 
old age by kcejiiiig a stall at the Exchange . 
while, on the other hand, Anne (dai-ges, the 
wife, or, as some sajy the mistress of a pri- 
vate soldier, was raised to the highest rank 
as Duchess of Albemarle. 

But a still more nicmorablc example of 
those favoured few whose lot it* is to have 
greatness thrust upon them, is allbrded by 
the Empress Catharine of Russia, consort of 
Peter the Great. Born at an obsimre vil- 
lage, near Dorpt, in Livonia, the natural 
daughter of a poor country girl, Catharine 
never knew who was her father. When 
only three years old, the sudden death of 
her mother left her an orphan, and, about 
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the same time, she was de})rived of her 
generous protector, Count Rosen, on whose 
estate she was born, and who, by kindly 
admitting her into his house, had ])reservcd 
her from perishing. Her destitute condi- 
tion excited the sympathy and corepassion 
of a pious Lutheran piinister, named Gilack, 
residing at the neighbouring town of Marien- 
burg, and he received her into his family, and, 
as she grew older, employed her to attend 
on his children. In this situation she re- 
mained till her eighteenth year, when she 
married a bold dragopii, one of the Swedish 
garrison* of the town, .who had stormed and 
carried th^ weak 'fortress of her heart ; but 
it is said that just as the marriage-ceremony 
was concluded, the unlucky bridegroom was 
marched off with a detachment to Riga, 
without being able to take leave of his 
bride, though others assert, with equal con- 
fidence, that he did not quit the town till 
eight days after his nuptials. Be this as it 
may, he was absent from Marienburg when 
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it surrenderejl to the Eussians, and lie was 
destined never to meet Catharine again. 
The widowed bride, as she might now be 
(msidered, fell into the hands of the victors, 
and was taken under the protection of 
Generftl lla-uer, I'esiding in his (piarters in the 
ostensi ble capacity of jiis ht>nsekeeper. Here 
her extraoi'dinarv lieauty attiucted numerous 
admirei's, and among others, the celebrated 
Menschikoff, who, from selling pies in the 
streets of St. Petersburg, had been raised by 
Peter the Great to the highest posts in the 
emjiire, and now enjoyed the i-ank of Prince. 

At the period of her first acquaintance with 
this personage, Catharine was *remarkable 
for the brilliant purity of her complexion, to 
which her full dark eyes, ever beaming with 
tenderness, gave a peculiar effect, mantling 
her in an atmosphere of light; and her long 
flaxen tresses were dyed raven black to 
add the charm of contrast. Tier figure was 
slight, but faultless ; her movements were 

VOL. II. F 
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marked by a natural grace, .which no art 
could equal *, and her demeanour, kind and 
affable to all, exhibited a mre combination 
of modesty, dignity, and case. She could 
neither read nor write, j^ct such was the 
force of her understanding*, that she was 
found capable of conducting the most im- 
poi'tant affairs in the greatest exigencies ; 
and always expressed herself with lluency. 
eloquence, and point. Menschikoff soon 
snatched this dazzling prize from the veteran 
Bauer; and she remained under his roof till, 
on an eventful morning, in her twenty -first 
year, she was seen by- his imperial mastei-, 
and then the poo*r serf-girl again changed 
hands, and passed to the palace of the Czar. 
I'Yom this moment she' became so indispen- 
sable to Peter, that he made her his com- 
panion in all his expeditions, and she 
cheerfully shared the hardships and the 
dangers of his successive campaigns. 4'hc 
sweetness of her temper, the unfailing kind- 
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ness of licr heart, her gentleness, docility, 
and vivacity, won more and more upon him ; 
and his hereditary melancholy and ('vim his 
madness vanished under the intinence other 
presence. As wu have lately seen the liei'ce 
lion tallied by a young girl, so this wild man 
was subdued and sdiened Ixy the mild 
Catharine ; and so much was ho nmler her 
• control, that his ordei’S for the exeention 
of great criminals were always given secretly, 
lest he should be induced, by her interces- 
sion, to grant a pardon. At length, he 
privately conferred 'uiKm her the name, 
though not the homriirs of a wife, which 
satisfied her heart, though it did not improve 
her position. But fortune had reserved for 
her a di'stiny still more brilliant. In the 
canpiaign against the Turks, in 1711, the 
reckless impetuosity of Peter involved his 
army in a most perilous situation, from 
which extrication seemed impossible, and, 
seized with one of his gloomy fits, he shut 
* r 2 
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himself up in his tent to aV'^ait the issue, 
giving orders that he should on no account 
he disturl)ed. (^atharine then ventured on 
the bold step of acting in his name, without 
his knowledge, aiid dexter, ously concluded a 
most advantageous treaty' with thc'rurks, 
which elfe(!ted the (V'liveranee of both the 
Emperor and the army. Peter was over- 
joyed at the result ; and, in his adraii‘aii(jn of 
her talents, jmblicly acknowledged her as 
his wife, carried her in triumph to Moscow, 
and himself placed on her head the imperial 
diadem. 

Catharine’s manners and address in this 
exalted station, instead of exciting criticism 
and ridicule, as her low origin might have led 
us to expect, captivated both rich and poor *, 
))ut her personal conduct was not altogether so 
irreproachable, and she is said to have enter- 
tained too strong a predilection for the society 
of her chamberlain. It appears that they 
held stolen interviews, and on one occasion, 
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I’etcr siirpriscxl them together in a secluded 
arl)ouT‘, in the jirivate gardens of the jialact', 
while the chainherlain’s sister, Madame 
Balcke, with a favourite page, was lingering 
near thesjiot, as if to guard against intrusion. 
J’eter 'was ’so infuriated, that he struck 
Catharine over the shoulders with his cane, 
and then left the j)la(-c, without saying a 
word. Mens, whose indisci'ction or pre- 
sumption coidd not be forgiven, was arrested, 
accused of bribery and embezzlement, and, 
after a formal trial, brought to the block. 
Madame Balcke wae punished with ten 
strokes of the knout, and banishment to 
Siberia: and the unfortunate page, though 
the son of a nobleman, was condemned to 
serve as a private soldier, and despatched to 
a distant and unhealthy station. Catharine 
herself narrowly escaped the imperial ven- 
geance. As soon as Mons was beheaded, 
she was taken in a carriage beneath a gibbet, 
surmounted by the chamberlain’s head, and 
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Peter, sitting at her side, eagerly watched 
the effect of the spectacle. But she pre- 
served her coui|)osure, and merely exclaimed 
ill a tone of indifference -“What a ])ity that 
courtiers are so corrupt !” 

Peter did not long survive ‘ this ’tragic 
incident ; and as he C-Njiired rather suddenly, 
it was thought that his death was precipi- 
tated by poison, administered by the hand 
of Catharine. The conjecture, however, is 
wholly unsu])ported by evidence; and, in- 
deed, is at variance with the character and 
habits of the Empress, as well as all the 
known facts. It may^ easily be traced to 
the malice of her enemies, wdio vehemently 
o[)poscd her retention of powmr ; but, by the 
aid of Menschikoff, and her own resolution 
and judgment, she seized the reins of go- 
vernment, and succeeded in maintaining her 
authority. She still remained the benelicent 
mistress of her people, ever exerting herself 
to modify and improve the condition of the 
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lower classes,' and particularly to abolish the 
barbarous custom of capital punishment, so 
fearfully prevalent in preceding reigns ; but, 
in private life, she indulged in lamentabh' 
excesses, drinldng quantities of Tokay 
wine and ardent spirits, and passing whole 
nights in the open air. A virulent cancer, 
which the rude skill of the time and country 
was unable to cure, became fatal under such 
continued dissipation, and carried her off in 
the thirty-ninth year of her age, and the 
second of her reign, 

* In the next generation, Germany pro- 
duced an Empress \Vho rivalled Catharine 
in her great natural capacity, in her per- 
sonal beauty, and in her singular good 
fortune, but who was happier in preserving 
an irreproachable and spotless name, Maria, 
Theresa, the celebrated Empress-Queen ol’ 
Germany and Hungary, was the daughter of 
Charles YI,, and wms born at Yicnna, in 
1717. At the age of nineteen, she became 
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the consort of Francis, Grand Duke of Tus- 
(‘any, a prince to whom she was tenderly 
attached, and who, on the death of her fa- 
ther, inherited with her the extensive terri- 
tories of the house of Austria. But, although 
her rights were guaranteed by solemn trea- 
ties, she had no soonhr assumed the sove- 
reign authority, than claims W'cre advanced 
on all sides to different portions of her here- 
ditary dominions, and, at the same time, the 
Ifrench ]iarty bestowed the imperial diadem 
on the Elector of Bavaria, and the renowned 
Frederic of Prussia Seized the important’ 
province of Silesia. But pitted against this 
potent adversary, assailed on one side by 
the Elector of Bavaria, in conjunction with 
the mighty hosts of France, and, on the 
other, by the Elector of Saxony and the 
King of Poland, the great Empress-Queen 
maintained her cause with unshaken courage, 
firmness, and majesty. Summoning the 
states of the kingdom to meet her at Pres- 
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burg, she presented herself, with her infant 
sou in her arms, in the midst of her nobles, 
and delivered an address so eloquent and 
touching, that the whole assembly drew 
their swords, ffnd solemnly dedicated their 
lives to her service. An army was prom))tly 
raised, and succeeded in relieving the be- 
leaguered city of Vienna, though, from the 
previous successes of the enemy, it was 
unable to ijrevent the cai)ture of I’rague, 
where the Elector of Bavaria, now master 
of the capital, was crowned King of Bo- 

hernia. At this critical moment Maria 

» 

Theresa was opposed .to nearly all the 
powers of Europe, and possessed but a 
solitary ally — England; but, with her as- 
sistance, she made a bold and glorious 
stand, and at length contrived, by wise con- 
cessions, to pacify the Kings of Prussia and 
Poland, and the Elector of Saxony. The 
war, prosecuted with unwearied energy and 
vigour, now brought her a rich harvest of 
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victory; and, in 1743, she was invested at 
Prague with the regal insignia of Bohemia, 
and jilaccd on the lirow of her hnshand the 
imperial crown of Germany. The tardy 

peace of A ix-la-Chapelle fully acknowledged 

« 

her rights, ratilied her conquests, and con- 
firmed her in all her '’dominions, with the 
exception of Silesia, which, in the hour of 
her extreme necessit}^, she had reluctantly 
ceded to Prussia. That gem of her crown, 
indeed, she was still uinvilling to surrender, 
and though for a time compelled to yield, 
she secretly formed a league with the Elector 
of Saxony, .the Ki,ng of Poland, and the 
Empress Catherine II. of Russia, mainly 
with a view to its recovery. The combina- 
tion was discovered by the great Frederic, 
who, by his sagacity and decision, frustrated 
the plans of his august rival, and ultimately 
dissolved the confederacy. Still, Maria 
Theresa adhered to her purpose, and foiled 
in the North, formed an alliance with France, 
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while Fmleri’c, assisted l»y England, boldly 
anticipated the impending shock by striking 
the first blow, and, marching into Bohemia, 
commenced the long straggle of the Seven 
Years’ War. .^loth sides maintained the 
strife with varying success, but equal ob- 
stinacy, till, at last, the scale was turned in 
favour of the Enqu'css by the accession of* 
Russia, which brought the Prussian hero to 
the lirink of ruin. But the charactei' of 
Frederic rose with the difficulties and the 
exigencies of his situation, and by incredible 
efforts, by judicious* and energetic move- 

k 

menls, and by his stiategic skilj, he finally 
extricated himself from his dangerous posi- 
tion, and, on the conclusion of peace, re- 
mained in undisputed possession of Silesia. 
On the other hand, Maria Theresa obtained 
the imperial succession for her son Josejih, 
elected King of the Romans, and, by the 
events of the war, fused and permanently 
consolidated the various scattered elements 
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of AustTian power. She was an unwilling 
accessory to the dismemberment of Poland, 
whicli she ojtposed as well from policy as 
principle ; but her scruples, finding no sup- 
port from her ministers, wi^re overruled liy 
the young King Joseph, who, urging reli- 
gious arguments, interijsted her })iety in the 
•measure. This was her last act in the great 
councils of Eurojic. 

Successful and renowned in war, Maria 
Theresa was no less eminent in })eace, and 
while she upheld the integrity, continually 
sought to advance the interests and promote 

f 

the permanont prosperity of her dominions. 
She was a munificent benefactress of th(^ 
arts and sciences, and .encouraged and re- 
warded every useful invention. Literature, 
so long neglected, obtained her special iiro- 
tection, and she sought to develop the 
same taste in her subjects, by the establish- 
ment and liberal endowment of numerous 
schools and colleges. She was equally at- 
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tentive to the interests of corninerce, and, 
under her auspices, new sources of trade 
were opened, roads and canals constructed, 
spacious harbours formed, and manufactures 
of every kind fostered and extended. No 
sovereign was ever more lieloved, and, from 
the outset of her lohg and trouliled reign, 
she obtained and well merited the title of 
“ mother of her jieople.” 

The career and late of her daughter, the 
beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
offer a lamentable contrast to that of the 
Empress-Queen. From tlie peaceful end of 
the one, we turn reluctaj^itly to, what may be 
considered the death-chamber of the other — 
the revolutionary Hall of Judgment, and its 
inhuman tribunal. The once lovely Queen 
now retains no trace either of youth or 
beauty ; her wan features are furrowed and 
disfigured by wrinkles ; her hair is whitened 
by sorrow ; her form bent and drooping, 
Paris has arrayed all its refuse and all its 
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sin to witness and applaud her abasement ; 
and sans culottes, and dissolute, abandoned 
women throng the avenues, the galleries, 
and the court. Marie Antoinette stands 
mute before them, her handsV;las])ed tightly 

* t 

together, as if to repress her outraged feel- 
ings. She listens with calm dignity, but 
deep inward emotion, to the insulting and 
abusive tirade of the public accuser as lie 
successively charges her with the sanguinary 
excesses of the Mcdicis and the vices of 
Messalina ; but when, to these shocking and 

unfounded imputations, lie adds the diabolical 

< 

guilt of Agrippina, nature can no longer be 
restrained, and she bursts into a passionate 
exclamation of agony and horror. ’ I'he most 
obdurate could not resist so moving and 
sublime an appeal ; and the unsexed furies 
of the reign of terror, the spawn and pro- 
geny of the revolution, retaining nothing of 
woman but her form, vehemently screamed 
forth their disapprobation of the charge. 
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Still it was repeated ; and the fallen Queen, 
standing at the bar of this monstrous'eourt, 
had to sustain the same cruel ordeal, without 
respite or refreshment, for twenty weary 
hours,^the longt’night having passed away 
before it was announced that onlj^ her life 
could expiate her crimes. Not till she was 
once more in the solitude of her dungeon 
did she yield to the crushing weight of her 
misfortunes, and seek a woman’s relief in 
tears. Rut even in this bitter moment, the 

conviction of an existence to come, which 

• 

she was soon to enter, afforded consolation 
and fortitude, luising her stricken soul from 
earth to Heaven. Her last thoughts were 

given to her childrep. “ I embrace thee,” 

• 

she wrote to a cherished friend, “ and my 
poor dear children. My God ! how painful 
it is to be forced to leave them for ever !” 

A miserable cart conveyed the daughter 
of Maria Theresa to the place of execution. 
Seated on a bare board, with her hands 
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pinioned behind her, she was dragged to the 
Place de la Revolution through a mob of 
infuriated demons, whose yells and execra- 
tions rent the air. Once only she betrayed 
emotion, when her eye, sudilpnly awaking to 
the objects around, caught a glimpse of the 
distant Tuileries, th^ scene of her brief 
season of happiness and power. But the 
delusive glories of the world were now as 
nothing to her ; she was already at the foot 
of the scaffold ; and with a light step, she 

ascended the fatal platform. The execu- 

« 

tioner took off her neckerchief and cap, dis- 
closing those luxuriant tresses, so early 
gre}", which had once been a brighter adorn- 
ment than the queenly diadem, and in a 
moment the head of Marie Antoinette lay 
bleeding in the dust. 

This stormy era was essentially fatal to 

m 

Royalty, whether inherited from a line of 
ancestors, or derived from the more novel 
source of popular suffrage ; and France, 
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after brin^iii^ her hereditary sovereign to 
the bloek, calmly beheld the Queen of her 
choice hurled from the throne. Josephine 
Eeauharnais was a widow when she hrst 
attracted the attention of Napoleon, She 
was a colonial beauty, l)eing by birth a 
Creole ; and in her inSancy, a ncgi'o sorceress 
had predicted, what was forgotten till after 
the event, that she would one day be more 
than a (^ueen. Her husband had been a 
general in the army, but during the reign 
oi' terror, he was sus{)ectcd of fyeing noble, 
and for this heinous* crime was condemned 
to the guillotine. A’fter the Revolt of the 
Sections, her son Eugene, then oidy ten 
years of age, presented hirnself before the 
youthful General Buonaparte, and solicited 
the restoration of his father’s sword. Na- 
poleon was not more touched by the petition 
than by the appearance and demeanour of 
the suppliant, and kindly handed him the 
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weapon, which the child, as he' pressed it to 
his l)OSom, bathed with tears. This in- 
creased the sympathy of the hero, and he 
treated Eugene with so much consideration, 
that on the following day, Madame Beau- 
harnais called at his quarters to uial'e her 
acknowledgments; and at their first inter- 
view, Napoleon, amidst the anxieties and 
perplexities of his situation, was captivated 
by her suavity and her beauty. An ac- 
quaintance commenced, and, growing daily 
more tender, speedily led to their marriage, 
an event which, twelve days after its cele- 
bration, procured for ‘the fortunate bride- 
« 

groom the command of the army of Italy. 
Rapidly he rose, like a rocket — or rather a 
comet, dazzling and bewildering; and Jo- 
sephine, whom the Revolution had but 
lately thrown into a dungeon, was now 
solemnly invested with the imperial crown. 

Her regime was eminently splendid, and. 
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at the same *111110, had the higher merit of 
iK'iiig useful— for she afforded Ijoth liteiu- 
tu!V aud art licr coustaiit and munificent 
protection. Under her auspices, society, so 
long eouvulscd, ,agaiu took form and shape ; 
and tile Irightliil ivign of anarchy was 
succeeded by that of (a‘der and virtue. 

OiK' of the most interesting traits in the 
eliaraeter of Josepliine was her complete 
devotion to Napoleon, who himself said that 
he ivas the man she loved best in the world. 
Bourrienne relates, on the authority of the 
Emperor, that she was always ready to 

attend him, at any hour, and under all cir- 

• • 

eumstanccs ; and would persist in being his 
companion in his most fatiguing Journeys. 
“ If I stepped into my carriage at midnight,’’ 
remai'kcd the hero, “ to my surprise I would 
Ibid Josejihine prepared, although I had had 
no idea of her accompanying me. ‘ But,’ I 
would say, ‘you cannot possibly go: the 
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journey is too great, and is i^eyond your 
strength.’ ‘ Not at all.’ ‘ But 1 must set 
out instantly.’ ‘ W ell, 1 am (jiiite ready.’ 

‘ Impossible ! you will want no end of bag- 
gage.’ ‘ Oh no ! it is all packed, and I am 

i 

prepared to start.’ ” And so Naj)oleo‘n Avas 
obliged to yield. 

What a consolation, had he but retained 
in his fall this tender partner of his pros, 
perity! He might then have exclaimed 
with Mithridates, that he should never cease 
to be a monarch, so long as he possessed 
Josephine. But the career of the unha])i>y 

Empress, not less maiVellous than his own, 

« « 

was destined to have another end ; and she 
was raised to the highest point of human 
greatness that she might know the most 
bitter humiliation. 

Such arc the strange vicissitudes of life, 
not more apparent in the history of the 
past than in the events now passing before 
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us, and whirli, within a few years, have 
advanced the living representative of Na- 
j)oleon, as rajhdly as Josephine, from a 
l)rison to a throne. 


Here this history must end— from the 

• 

exhaustion, not of the subject, but of our 
limited space. Indeed, it may safely be 
asserted tliat in no age has woman api)cared 
in a nobler light than the present, since in 
England alone we so lately possessed such 
heroines as Grace Daiding and Ladv Sale, 
and can still boast of Miss Nightingale and 
her assistants. Iloyalty, too, 'continues to 
j)resent some of the brightest exam[)les of 
the sex, and the away of Victoria is en- 
deared to the hearts of millions. Noi" 
would it be pos.sible to adduce a higher 
illustration of the female character, in con- 
nexion either with the tender relations of 



domestic life, or the influences ef her exalted 
station, than that august Queen, who has 
gracious]}'' honoured this l)ook witli the 
countenance of her name. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This is not an ordinary notel; for, with all tlie beauties of 
fiction, it combines the more poworlhl attractions of truth. Fiction 
is but the gikled frame in which the painting is encased. The 
admirers of the ‘ Marvels of Science’ will recogitise in ‘ The Great 
Higliway’ the deep colouring, that high religions tone, whicJi ex- 
plain the success of the autlior’s previou.s work. Tlie story aptly 
responds to the title. The manful struggle of Ernest Glynn may 
serve to encourage many on the threshold of active life. It is good 
to hear the truth spoken out rtianfully, and the curtain is boldly 
drawn aside in tiiis story, and the great social eviN of the day are 
displayed. AVe are iiitroduced, by an experienced guide, to all the 
mysteries of a literary existence in London. The ])lot of the story 
is well managed; the characters are drawn from life; the language 
is, at times, poetical ; and, as a work of fiction, ‘ The Great High- 
way’ will J)old a prominent place, and be read with interest by 
every class ” — Montiny Chronicle, 

“ Mr. Fulloin has evidently observed many different phases of life. 
Like all who have succeeded in word-painting, be describes simply 
and minutely. In the best pictures in the book— the preaching of 
the Mormonist apostle, the meeting of the Kebeccaites in the old 
mine, the death of Joe Smith, and, lastly, the ‘ Eeggnirs’ Opera,’ — 
he strictly observes the rule. The two last are the finest and most 



terrible. If Hogarth’s pictures can be read, Mr. Fullonfs descrip- 
tious can be seen. His talent for framing a plot is little inferior to 
his descriptive powers. . . . Our space Vill not allow us to do justice 
to the highly-dramatic nature of the ?itory. Mr. Fulloin resembles 
Scott in his dramatic and descriptive talent, ‘/n his delineations of. 
character he is peculiar; he seems to dread exaggeration or cari- 
cature. Miss Cramboy is a character Dickens iniglit be proud of. 
We must express our admiration of the uniformity with which 
Mr. Fullom directs his indisputable genius to good .” — HtdiuIunK 

“ This revelation of social mystmcs is a complete novelty, and 
will betray the meretricious splendour of many literary anti scienfific 
stars. Yet it is not only the snares and pitfalls, the craft and 
cruelty of the inner circles of the literaj:y profession that are se- 
lected for description. The reader is rot ev(j»i confined to one 
country, far less to one phase of society or one condition of life. 
The first part is occupied with rural scenes in England, in which 
the complicated plot is foreshadowed. In the second the hero tries 
his fortune in the New World. The last part is that referring to 
literature, as it appears to the inexperienced and unfriended, when 
taken up for a livelihood. Great skill is displayed in all the details. 
The accounts of America are very graphic and forcible. From the 
whirl and confusion of the bustling city, we pass away into tljc still 
depths and calm majesty of the eternal Vorests. Dramatic in eveijts 
and their rapid succession, ‘The Great Highway’ ofl’ers a forcible 
instance of what must be surmounted in the journey of life.” — Sun. 

“ We have heard of authors taking* the town by storm, and 
Mr. Fullom’s career of fame continues unchecked. ‘ The Great 
Highway’ is a superior work. It is a sketch of the life and 
struggles of a high-hearted, honest fellow, and we do not doubt the 
scenes are in the main a faithful reflex of facts. The story is more 
than usually interesting, and is tjiroughout well told, the author 
riveting tlie attention of his reader to the conclusion. He has 
with great poweF laid bare* tlie Helot condition of the worker in 
the field of literature under the existing system ; and has aftbrded, 
in a work we give our hearty commendation to in every respect, 
the public materials whereon to learn and inwardly digest some 
startling truths .” — Snnddij Times. 

“ The literary world of I^ondon is strongly painted by Mr. 
Fullom, but not overstrained. The story is very interesting, and 
there is an honest effort to place in their true light the most 
prominent features of modern society.” — Globe. 

“ Our author has found means to bring his story to an unusually 
cheerful issue, yet the lessons of life it contains are not the less 
forcible, nor the scenes which it depicts the less true to nature. 
The literary world of London is but one of the prospects along 
‘ The Great Highway,’ and which, by their great variety, constitute 
the chief attraction of the tale. The book is one which will retain 
a prolonged hold of the public as a faithful and singularly graphic 
portraiture of the age to which it belongs, and which it represents.” 
— John Bull. 
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Baai^eld.'-The Statistical Com- 
panion for 18&4 1 Sxhibiting' the moat ln'^ 
tereatlnff Facta In Moral and Intellectual^ 
Vital, Ecouomicaly and Political Statistica, 
at Home and Abroad. Corrected to the 
Preaent Time » and Includiunr the Census 
of the British Population taken in 1851. 
Compiled fronv Official and other Authentic 
Sources, by T. C. Baks'hu.Di £aq. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6f. 


Bayldon^s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Tenant’s Right of Enter 
ing and Quitting Farina, explained bv 
several Specimens of Valuations; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on 
Soils in different situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords, Laud Agents, Ap- 
praisers, Fanners, and Tenants. New 
Edition; corrected and revised by Johm 
D oNaLOsoir. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Berkeley.—Bcminiscencea of 4 

‘'Huntsman. By the Honourable Grawtiev 
F. BBAKaLBr. With four Etchings by 
lohu Leech (one coloured). 8vo. price 14s. 


Black's Practical Treatise on 

Brewing, based on Chemical and Econo* 
mical Principles: With Formulte for Public 
Brewers, and Inatructiuns for Private Fami 
lies. New Editioni with 'Additions. Svo 
price 10«. 64. 


Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Rural 

Sports; or, a complete Account, Hiatoiical, 
Practical, aud uescriptlve, o£ Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and other Field 
Sports aud Athletic Amusements of theS 
present day. With upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts. A New Edition, thoroughly revised 
by Harrt HjixovER, Epremera, and Mr. « 
A. OKAUAsr; with numerouy additional 
llluBtrations. Svo. pfjlce 50f. 


Blair's Clironological and His- 
torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Time; with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the most authentic Writers ; 
' including the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connecting the Period from the Exode to 
the Temple. Cnder the revision of Sir 
HENRy JCx.Lia, K.H. New Edition, with 
corrections, imperial Svo. price Sis. 64. 


BloomfieldsHPhe Greek Testa- 

inwit t With copious English Note^ Critical, 
Phllolpdcal. Mid Explanatory. Espedally 
formed for the use of advanced Students aud 
Candidates fOju Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
p. T. Bho^Fsu.v, D.D. F.S.A. New 
KdRion. S vole.. Svo. vrlth Map, price jUS. 

Br. Blo(»nfield's Additional 

Annotations on the above. Svq. price 15s. 


Ikr. Bloomdeld's College ASchool 

« reek .Testamenti With brief English 
otes, chiefly PbUoiouical and Explana- 
tory. SevAitb and ehmptr Edition, with 
Map and Index. Fcp. Svo. price 7<. 6d. 

Dr. Bloomfield's College and 

School Lexicon to the Creek Testament, 
Fcp. Sro. price 10s. 64. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev, 
J. £. Bona, M A,, lute Student of Chiiat 
Church. 16mo. price 5s. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

ill it# Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navi^tion, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by Johk* Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition ; with 30 Steel Plates, and 
S4d Wood Eugravings. 4tom price 2ft. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller ; With various Suggestion^ 
of Improvement, By John Bourne, C.E. 
With 20 large Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to. price 88s. 

Bourne,— A Catechism of the 

Stflam Engine, illustrative of the Scientific 
Principles upon which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical Details of its Structure, in 
-its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with various 
Suggestions of Improvement. By John 
Bourne, C.E. New Editiou. Fcp. 8vo.6«. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of fici- 

enct. Literature, and Art; comprising the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin- 
ciples of every Branch of Human Know- 
ledge ; with the Derivation and Definition 
of ail the Terms in general use. Edited 
by W.T. Brande, F.K.S.L, aud K.; assisted 
by Dr. J. Cauvin. Second Edition, re- 
vised ; with Wood cuts. Svo. price 60t. 


Professor Brande's Lectures on 

Orgapu; Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures, iiu'luding Dyeing, Bleaching, 
- Calico-Printing, Sugar Manufacture, the 
Preservation of Wood, Tanning, etc. deli- 
vered before the Members «f the Royal 
liistitntion in the Session of 1863. Arranged 
. by permission from the Lecturer’s Notes by 
J. SooFrRRN, M.B. Fep.Svo. [Justready. 

Bull.— The Hatemal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health aud Disease. 
By T. Bull, M,D, New Editiou, Fcap. 
Svo. price 5s. 

Dr. Bull's Hints to Mothers, for 

the Management of their Health .during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lylng- 
Id Boom : With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those subjects, 
etc. ; and Hints on Nursing. New Edition 
Fcp. price 5s. 




PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 


Buns«i.-‘0h3fiBttanity & Man- 
kind ; Their Be^nniaea and Proafuscta. 
ByC.C.J. BwNgBN, D.4, D.C.L., D.Ph. 
BeiiijfaNewEdilion, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of mppalytnt and hi$ 4ge. 
7 Tols. 8 to. price &l. Ss. 

*,* ThlaSecond Kdition of the Hippoly- 
tus ia composed of three distinct works, 
which may he had separately, as follows^ — 

Hittorieal Section. 

1. Hlppolytus and his Affet'or, the Be> 
winnings and Prospects of Christianity. 
2 vols.Svo. price If. lOs. 

I. Hippolytns and the Teachers of the 

Apuatolical Agei 

II. The Life of the ChrUtlnns of the 
Apostolical Age. ^ 

Philological Section. 

2. Outlines of the Philosophy of Unlrersal 
History applied to Language and Religion. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. Ids. 

Philoiophieal Section, * 

3. Analecta Ante -Nicsena.. 3 vols.Svo. 
price 21. '2». 

1. ilcliquiiu LiteraritE { 

II. Ueliquiae Canontcse t 

IH. Heliqmoj Liturgicte: Cum Appcn- 
dicrbus ad Trfa Analectorum Vo- 


Bunsen.— Egypt’s Place in Uni- 

* versal History: An Historical Investigation, 
111 Five Books. By C. C. J, Bunsbn, U.U , 
D C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by C. H, CoTTHRti., Ksq. M.A. — Vol. 
1 ., with many illustrations. Svo. price 28«. 

*,• The second Volume is preparing for 
publication. ^ 

Burton.—iPh'e History of Scot- 
land, from the Revolution to the Extinction 
of the last Jncotdte IiiKurrectiun (1689— 
1748.) By Jouw Hiti. Bokton. 2 vols. Svo. 
price 26f. 

Bishop Butler’s General Atlas 

of Modem and Ancient Geography ; com- 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps j with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, neariy^ll 
re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly im- 
proved; with Corrections from the most 
authfentic Sources in both the Ancient ahd 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 
new. Royal 4to. price 24 j. half-bound. 

f The Modern Atlas, 28 full- 
coloured Maps. Ri. Svo. I2s. 
The Ancient Atlas 24 full, 
coloured Maps. HI. Svo. 12s, 

Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geograph/. New Edition, 
carefully revised,- with such- Alfirations 
Introduced, as continually progressive Dis- 
coveries and the latest Information have 
rendered necessary. Svo. price 9t. 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: APopu- 

Ur Exposition of all the Countries ol the 
World ; their Government, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce aUd Industries; 
Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Products ; HeHgloI^ Laws, Manners, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- 
net Lawyer. Fcap. Svo. price lOs.Gd. cloth : 
or ids. calf lettered. 


The Cabinet Lawyer : A Popu- I 

lac Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudiciaLAnti- 
^uitles 5 Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
Stamp Dutiesj Eggise Licences, and Post- j 
Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and 
Prison Discipline. 16th Edition, ctnnpris- I 
ing the Public Acts of the Session 1853, 
Fcap, Svo. price 10s. 6rf. I 


Caird.— English Agriculture in 

1850 and 1851 ; Its Condition and Prospects. 
By Jambs Cairo. Esq., of Baldoun, Agri- 
cultural Commissloiicr of The Timet. The 
Second Edition. Svo. price 14s. 1 


Calvert— The Wife’s Manual ^ 

or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve- 
ral Occasions of a Matron’s Lift:, Orna- 
mented from Designs by the Author in the 
style of Queen Ellzabeth'i Prayer Uooh. 
By the Rev. William' Caovkut, Rector 
ot St. Autholin, and one of the Minor 
CauoDfl of St. Paul’s. Crown Svo. 10s. 6(/. 


Carlisle (Lord). — A Diary in 

Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Uiglit , 
lion, the Earl of Ct.HLi8LB. Post Svo. j 
[Nearly ready, \ 


Cajilow.— Pflipular Conchology? 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according 
to the Modern System: With a detailed ac- 
count of the Animals ; and a complete De- 
scriptive idst of the Families and Genera of 
the Uecent and Fossil Shells. - By Ao>a8 
Catlow. Second Edition, miu h improved ; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Post Svo. price 14>. 1 


Cecil. — The Stud Farm? or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf- 
the Chase, and the Road. By Cbcil. rtp. 
Svo. with Frontispiece, price 6». 

Ceoil--*Records of the Chase, 

and Memoirs of Celebmted Sportsmen; 
illnstrating some of tlie Uaages of Dbjcn ' 
TimeH and comparing them with prcvaulng 
Customs ; Together with an Introduction 
to most of the Fashionable Hunting 
Countries: and Comments. By Cecil. 
With two Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. Svo. 
price 7s. 6rf. half-bound. 


NEW WiPUKS AND NBW EDITIONS 


OeeU^StaMe Ihntetlce i «rHiiits 

on lV*lntn|f for tiio Chose, tfnd the 

Road : With Ohsenratloat ou Racing and 
Hcmtinf, Wattlik)^ Race Ridlngi and ffan- 
dicapplnr. Ry GhdUi* Fcap. 8to. tsith 
Plate, price fir, hslf*boiUid. 

Olialybaeas’s Historical Survey 

of Modem Speculatirc Philosophy, from 
Kant to He«l. Translated from tueGermatt 
by ALrHxpTtrX'K. Poat 8?o. price 8i. fid. 

Peace, War, and Adventure 9 

Bdng an Autobiographical Memoir of 
George Laval Chesterton, formerly of the 
Field-Train .DepartnAnt of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. subsequently a Captain in the Army 
of Columbia, and at present Governor of 
,the House of Correction Jn Cold Rath 
'Fields. 2roh post &ro. price 1 fir. 

Ohevreul’s Principles of Har- 
mony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
Applications to the Arts : Including PahiU. 
ing, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Csu-- 

g ets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
taming, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
printing. Map Golourlng, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc Translated by 
CaARl.Bt Hartki. I and illustrated with 
Diagrams, etc. Crown 8ro. price 12r, fid. 

Clinton. — The Autobiography 

and Literary Journal of the late Henry 
Fynes ClintoB, Esq., M.A. Author of the 
Fatti IMletiMf tbe Fattf Hootani, etc 
Edited by tbe Rev. C.J.Fynbs Cumon, 
M.A., Rector of Cronsweli, Notts. 

[/a tAe Press 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improved; with 22 Plates, hep. 
8vo. price 7*. fid.; or with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 

w fc-, * 

Conyheare Snd Howson.~The 

Life and Rpistles of Saint Paul : Com- 
prising a caomplete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles Inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W J. 
Coisv-BBARB, M.A', mid tbe Rev. J. S. 
Howvon, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 tols. 4to. price sEl. 8«. 

pr. Copland’s Dictionary of 

Practical Medicines Comprising General 
Pathology, tbe Nature and Treattnent of 
Diseasea, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numetons approved Poramlv of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. 1. and II. 
^o. price jBS ; and Parts Rl. to XVI. price 
4«.6#. each* 

The ChildreiiVi Own Sunday- 

Book. By MlssJinLiAOoHMKX. WHbTwo 
lUtistrxtions. Square fep. Svo. price fis. 


CrsBy*! Eneyelopsodia. of Civil 

EagineeriniN Historioal, Theoretical, and 
Practical. Illustrated by upwhrds of 8000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Prinriples, 
Machinery, and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 
Svo. price sC8. 18s. fid. 

The Cricket-rield; or, the Sci- 
ence and History pf the Gssne of Cricket. 
By the Author of Princlplet o/Scienti/ie 
Batting. Second Edition ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. fi«. haif-boimd. 

Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Book.'- 

The Inffalid^s Own Book : A Collection of 
Reclpesifroin various Books and various 
Countries. By the Honourabie Lotur Oust. 
Fcp. Svo. pylce St. fid. 

The Kev. T. Dale’s Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two Parts t 
The PlrttPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exciusivelyfrom 
the Book of Common Piayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
21s .cloth t 31s. fid. calf, or ^£2. 10s. morocco. 
J Tub Famiiy Chapsaik, 12s. 
Separately I ijigj Dombstic LirPROY, lOs.fid. 

J 

Delabeche.'-The Geological Ob- 
server. By Sir Henry T. Dblabscrb. 
F.R Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition I with numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 
price 18s. 


Delabeche.-^Beport on the Geo- 

• logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set By Sir Hfnry T. Pei.abecrk, f.H.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 Plates. Svo 
price 14s. 


De la Bive.'-A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theory and Practice. By A 
De aa Bivb, Professor in the Academy of 
jGeneva In Two Volumes, wirti numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol< i. Svo. price 18b. 


Discipline. By the Author of 

Letters to My (Jaknown Friends,*^ etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 18mo. price 2s.6d. 

Eairtlake.'-Katerials for a His- 
tory of Oit Painting. By Sir Charles 
Look Eabtlaxb. F.R.8., F.8.A., President 
of tke Royal Academy. Ero. priceafis. 

The"^ Eclipse of Eaitki pr, a 

Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Tae Fifth and 
tkeapst Edition, Pcap. Svo. price fis. 
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A. Defence of The EcHpee of 

Faith, by it* Author 3 Being’ a Rejoii^er to 
Professor Newman's Replv. Second' Edi- 
tion, revised. Post 6vo,*j4lce 5s. 6d. 


The Englishmen’s Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testamenti Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the English Texts; inclndinof 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Greek'En^ish and English ’Greek. 
New Edition, wiui> a new Index. Royal 
8vo. price 43s. 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the pid Testa- 
ment: Being an attempt at a gerbd Con- 
nexion b^ween tifc Original and the 
English Translations: with Indexes, a List 
of tiie Proper Names and their Occurrences, 
etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 13s. 6d. } 
large paper, s04. 14l. 6<f. 

» 

Ephemera; A Handbook of 

Angling ; Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Msniug ; witli 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Epue- 
MRRA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and improved j with Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. pnee 5s. * * 


Ephemera.^ The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprising the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of FlysFUhing for Saimuu i 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good 
Rrver in the Empire ; the Natural History 
of the Sdmon, all its known Habits de- 
scribed, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous 
coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies ai^ 
Salmon Fry. By Ephbweha ; assisted by 
Awdabw Vouno, Fcp. 8vo. vdth coloured 
Plates, price 14s. • 


Trancis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assur- 
ance. By John Franoib, Author of The 
History of the Bank of Etiglantlt etc. 
Post 8vo. price 8s. fid. 

Tullom.“The Mamls of Sci- 

jmee and their Testimony to Holy Writ : A 
Popular System of the Sciences. By S. W. 
FoLtOM, Esq. The Eighth and cheaper 
Sditioni with numerous Illustrations. 4 
Post 8vo. price 6*. j 


The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by BotxoN Cornev, 
Esq. Illustrated bg Wood Engravings, fiom 
Designs by Members of the Ktthiiig Club. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; moron-o 
tei. 16a. 


Gosse,— A Naturalist’s Sojourn 

In Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


Essays on Political and Social 

Scieuee. Contributed chiefly to the Edin- 
burgh Review. By William R. Qrbo, 
3 vols. 8vo. price 24s, 


Gurney. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating tome Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from A.p. 140U to A.p. IS'ffi. By the 
Rev. JoRNtllAMlDEN GURNEV, M.A, 
Fcp. 8vo. price 7<. 6<f. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and j 
Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with more than 1,0W) Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs byJ. S. QwiLt. Third and 
cheaper Emtion. 8vo. price 42t. 


W. Erskine, Esq.—History of 

India uiider.Baber and Humdyun, the First 
Two Sovereigtis of the House of Taimur. 
By William Erskine, F.sq., Editor of Afs' 
moirs of the Einpetor Baber. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 12*. 


Faraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject-Mattfr of Six Lectures on the Non* 
Metallic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution in 1852, 
by Professor Faradax, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc. Arranged by permistioil from the 
Lecturer’s Notes by J, Soorfrrn, M.B, 
Fcp. 8vo, price 5s. 6rf. • 


Norway in 1848 and 1849 1 con- 
taining Rambldi among th« Fjeldi aad Fjords 
o/the Central' and wWtern Districts] and 
^eluding Remaritson Its Political, MUlta^, 
Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 
Tbomas FoBtMBR, Esq..!' and Lieutenant 
M‘ 8. BinnoLRB, Rpyal Attlllery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Platta, Svo.prlcg 18i. 


Sidney Hall’s General Lari^e 

Library Atlas of Fifty-three Maps (sisC 20 
in. by 16 In.), with the Divisions and Bound- 
aries carefully coloured 5 and an Alpha- 
betical Index of all the Names contained 
ill the Map*. New Edition, corrected from 
the best and most lecent Authorities ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely 
new Maps. Colombier 4to. price ATS. 6s. 
balf-russia. 


Hamilton.— Discussions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly from the Edin- 
burgh Review I corrected, vindicated, en- 
Jarged, hi Notes and Appendices. By S|i 
■William Hamilton, Bart. Second Edi- 
tion. with Addition*. 8vo. price 2U. 


Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, In Forty-cijriit 
graving*. • By Gcstav jE«nio. With Ex- 
nlanations by Archdeacon Hark. Ssquare 
crown 8vo. IJn the press. 
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NEW ^OKKS AND NEW EDll'ipNS 


Harrist«u-*T^ light of the 

Forge } Couuiets dr«wu from the Slck- 
Bea of E. M. By the Rer. WitUAM 
Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chsplniii to 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Csmbridge. ‘ With 
2 Woodcuts. Ftp. bro. price 5i, 


Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 

Field. By Harry Hisovbr. With Two 
Plates, oue reprc<>eiititig The Right Sort t 
the other. The Wrung Sort, Fcp. Sru. 6s. 


Harry Hie over. -^Practical 

HotRemunshIp. Bj^ Harry Hieover. 
W'lth 2 Plates, one representing Quitig like 
IVorktHen / the other, Ouing like Muffs 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover.— The Stud, fbr 

Practical Puritoses and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
UhC more ^aii for show. By Harry Hie- 
ovRA. With 2 Plates, one representing A 
prettjf got,ft sort fur most purposes ; the 
other, Raythet a bud »ort J or aug purpose, 
Fcp. dvo. price 5s. half.bouud. 


Harry Hieover. — The Pocket 

and the' Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
Matiagemeat of the Stable. By Harry 
Hieover. Second Edition ; with Portrait. 
Ftp. 8 to« price 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Talk or 8peota<'le8 for Young 
I Sportsmen. By Harry Hieover. New 
Edition, 2 Yols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24a. 


Haydn’s iSook of Dignities: con- 
taining Rolls of the Oftfcial Personadtis of 
the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, MlUtaiy, Naval, and Muiiicipi^, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Preftent 
Timei compiled chie^from the Records of 
the Public Offices. Together with the So- 
vereigna of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States ; the Peerage and 
Nobility of- Gre^ Britain ( and numerous 
other Lists. Being a New Edkion, im- 

r roved and continued, of Beatson's Political 
ndex. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
The Dietionarv of Dates, and other Works. 
8ro. price S5s. haif-boaiid. 


Hayd^ht;— The Xiife of Benjamin 

Ri^ert Uaydou, Hiitorlral Painter, from 
hie Autobiography and Journals. Edited 
wnd compiled by Tom Tatjxir, M.A.«b( 
the Inner Temple, Esq,; late Felloir of 
Trinity Colleire. Cfunbriage < and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in Unlvetmty College, London. Se- 
cond Edition, uitb Additions and an Index. 
3 vola. post 8vo. price Sis. 6tf. 


Sill* John Hemhel.— Outlines 

of ABtronowy. By Sir John F. W. Hbrb- 
OBBI,. Bart. etc. New Edition t with Plates 
and Wood Ei^ravings. 8vo. price 18t. 


Hill.— Travels in Siberia. By 

H. b. Hill. Author of Trauels on the 
Shores of the Baltic. With a largu 
coloured Map of European and Asiatic 
Russia. 2 vols. post 8ro. price 24«. 


Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society: With a Oiaiice at Bud 
Habits. New Edition, revised (with Ad- 
ditioiis) by a Lady of Rank. Pep. dvo. price 
Hidf-a-Crown. 

• 

Hole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Management of Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
eapeciailv how far they may be developed 
and comuined so as to promote the Mural 
Well-being and industry of the Country 
By James Hole. 8vo. price 5s. 


Lord Holland’s Memoirs. — 

Memoirs (J the Whig Party during My 
Timf^ By IIbnht Richard Lord Hol- 
land. Kdiicd hy his Son, Henry Ed- 
ward Lord Holland. Vole. I. and 11. 
post 8vo. price lit. fid, each. 


Lord Holland’s Foreign Remi- 
niscences. Edited by his Son, Henry Ed- 
ward Lord Holland. Second KdUluu , 
M itk Facsimile. PustSvo, price 10«. fid. 


Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Physmlogy. By Sir HbNry Holland, Bart., 
, F. R.8 , Physlcian-Extraordlimry to the 
Queen. Founded chiefiy on Chapters con 
tallied in Medlval Notes <iwd Reflet Hons, 
by the same Author. 8vo. price lUi . fid. 


Hook. — The Last Days of Our 

Lord’s Miiiistty : A Course of Lectures on 
the principal Events of Passion Week. Bv 
Walter FarquhaR Hook, 0.1)., Chap- 
Jaiu in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8td. price fit. 


Hooker and Arnett’s British 

Flora; Comprising the Phienogamous or 
Flirwerinir Plants, and the Ferns. The 
Sixth Eoltiou, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, and numerous Figures, illustrative 
of the Uinbelliferons PlaiiU, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns 
I2mci. with 13 Mates, price 14i., with the 
Platts coloured, price 21s. 

SirW. J. Hooker’s Populai^Cruide 

to theRoyalButanicOsrdens of Eew. New 
Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings 
Ifiino. price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BT LOl^GMAN, BRO^N, AND Co, 


Horne.— An Intro^nctian t^the 

Critical Stndy aud, Knowledge of th^ Holjr 
Scripturea. By the Rev. Thomas Hartvbx.!. 
HurnBj B.D. New Editnn, revlaed and 
corrected ; with nnmeroua Mapa, and f«c- 
aimlles of Biblical Manuacripta. 6 vola. bro. 
price 63* • 

Horne’s Compendious Introduc- 

ductinn to the Study of the Bible. Being 
an Abridgment of the Author’s IntrodutHou 
tu the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scrip turee. New Kditioii t with 
Maps and other Engravings. l2mo. price 9s. 

Howitt.-(A M.) An Art Stu- 

dent hi Munich, By Anna Maj^ Howitt, 

2 vols. post 8vo. prlcei 14*. • 

• ^ 

Howitt.—The Children’s Year. 

By MabyHowitt. With Four IlluHtrationb, 
eiigrnred by John Absoloti, from Originiii 
Debigits by Anna Mart ilowixx. Square 
'16inu. price 5«. 

William Howitt’s Boy’s Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, andJPursults 
of Children in the Country. New edition ; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6*. 

Howitt.--nie Rural Life of Eng- 
land. By William Howrxx. New Kdition, 
corrected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium bvo. 21*. 

Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative oI Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetrr. By William 
Howixx. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuis. 
Medium 8vo. 21*. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Cotiiitiesof Northuihberlaud and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21*. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in conformity with the Law; 
with a clear Exposition of the Law relating 
to the Distribution of Personal Estate in 
the case pf Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged EdUioo , Inotadlng the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Ftp. 
8vD.piice2*.6if. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Ouide. 

New and enlarged Edition i with thef Addi- ! 
tion of Directions for paying 'Succession 
Duties on Real Property under Wills- and 
Intestacies, and -a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8vo.pri<»e 6*. 


Hulbert.— The Gospel revealed 

to Job; or, Patriarchal Faith illustrated la 
Thirty Lectures on the principal Passsaget 
of the Book of Jobs \Vlth Explanatory, 
-lllustratire, and Critical Notes. By the 
Rev. C. A. Hulbshx, M.A., 8vo. price 12*. 

Humbley.— Journal of a Cavalry 

Officer; Including the memorable Sikh 
Campalm of 1845-6. By W. W. W. Humb- 
LBY, M.A., Captain, 9th Queen’s Iloyal 
Lancers. With Plans and Map. Royalbvo 
price 21*. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with tise Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. Ifimo price 
6*. : or in 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each cloth ; 2*. fid. 
each sewed. , 

Humboldt’s Cosmos.,— Trans- j 

lated with the Author’s authority, by &lr8. i 
Sabine. Vols. I. and II. i6mu. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; 3*. 6rf. each cloth : nr i 
in post 8vo. 12*. 6d. each cloth. Vol. HI. I 
post 8vo. 12i. 6rf. cloth: or In l6mo. Part 

I. 2*. 6d. sewed, 3*. 6d. cloth; and Part i 

II. 3*. sewed, 4*. cloth. ^ 

' I 

Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of bbakspeare. With an elaborately 
illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, massive I 
carved covers,' and other Embellishnients, j 
dt signed and executed by H. N. Hum- 
PHKKYS. Square, post 8vo. price 21*. 

Hunt. — Researches oh Light in i 

Its Chemical Relations! Embracing a Con • I 
sideratlon of all the Photographic Proces- I 
ses. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition j with Plate and | 
Woodcuts. 8vg. price 10*. 6d. 1 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the I 

Saints and Martyrs. Konuing the First | 
Scries of Sacred and h gendary Art. { 
Second Edition ; with numerous Wood- i 
cuts, and I R Etchings by the Author. Square | 
crown 8vo. price 28*. j 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming tha Second Scrips of 
Sacred and legendary Arf- Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch- 
ing* Author, apd 88 Woodcuts. 

Square crown 8vo. price 28*. 

Mrs- Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Sacred and 
Lwndary Ait. With 65 Drawings by tjie 
Author, and 162 Wood Engravings. Squkre , 
crown 8vo. price 28*. j 


NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


Jftme90]i.^Altonm]Don|)la€eBook 

of TltongbM, Memoriei, and FMcle«, Orl- 
ginal and Selected. Pwt 1. EtWc« and 
Character } Part II. Literature and Art. By 
Mre.jAHBSON. With Etchitiffa and Wood 
EnirraTiDjit. S«ioare crown Svo. 

[Ju$t re0dp. 

liOrd Jef^/s Contributions to 

the Edinbhwh Review. A New Edition, 
complete In One Volume ; with a Portrait 
ebgraved by Hewrt Robinson, and a Vig - 
nette View of Craigcrook, enaraved by 
J. Cousen. Square crown Svo. 21r. cloth a 
orBOi. calf. 

%• Alio a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
vols. 8vo. piice 4S«. 

33isliop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works: With his Life, bv Bishop Hkber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles 
Face EbBN, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox 
ford. Now compVete In 10 vols.Bvo. price 
6t Si. 

Jesjse.— Russia and the War. 

Bv Captidn Jesse (late Unattached), Author 
of Murray's Handbook for Auitla, «tc. 
Crown 8vo. with Plan, price 2i.6d, 

John8ton.~A New Dictionary of 

Geography, Descriptive Physical, Statis- 
tic*!, and Historical s Forming a complete 
General Gazetteer of the World. By Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, F. RS.E, 
F.R.G8F.G.8. In One Volume of 1,440 
pages I comprising nearly 60.000 Names 
of Placeff. 8vo, price 36s. cloth i or half- ' 
bound^in ruisls, 41s. 

Kemble.HThe Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period o%tbe Norman 

4 nest. By John Mitchell Kemble, 
I.A., F.C.P.S.i etc. 3 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 


Sent.-*'-Aletbeia) or, the Doom 

of MytHo’ojry. With other Poems By 
William Charles Mark Kent. Fep, 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

I Sippis’s OoUeotion of Hymns 

and Psalms for Public and PriVate Worship 
I New Edition I including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rev. Edmund Kell, M.A. 

I 18mo. price 4s. qloth ) or 4s. 6d. roau. 

Kirby.-The tAfb of the Her. 

I William Kirbt.M A<> Rector of Bafhaha .. 

Author of one of the Bndge water Treatises, 

I Md loUA-Author pf the I»tr$ihiction to 

1 M-A. With PorMtj, Vignette, jtoi Fac* 

I simile. 8vo. prick l&s. 


Kiid^y ft Spenoe’s Zotroduetion 

to Entomology ) or. Elements of the Na- 
t^al History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxious and osefbl insects, of 
tbdir Metamorphoses, Food, Strsti^cms, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernatioa, Instinct, etc. New Edition. 

3 voU. 8vo . with Plates, price 31s. 6d. 

The Lady Dna and her Queen- I 

dom; or. Reform at the Right End. By j 
the Author of Home Trntht Jor Home 
Peaett ele. Fcp. 8vo. price 7». | 

Laing’8 (S.) Observations on the 

Social dhd Political State of Denmark and 
theDuemes of Slesvick and Holstein in 1851: 
Being tMt Third Series of JVdCffS of a Tra- 
veller. Svo. price 12s. 


Laing’s (S.) Observations bn the 

Social and Political State of the European 
People In 1848 and 1849: Being the Se- 
cond Series of Notet of a Travelltr. 8vo. 
price 14s. 

L. £« L.— The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Elizabeth Landou. New Edition i 
with 2 Vignettesby Riihard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. price IDs. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lectures on Subjects coniiected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. P, M. Latham, M.l)., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New dWtion, 
8 vols. l2mo. price 16s. 

R 

BIrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Na- 

^ tural Histoiy ; or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy : comprising the Pi^inciples of Classi- 
fication, interspersed with amusing and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged; 
with numerous additional Woodouts. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7s. 6 d . 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

no a Frieqd. By the Author of Letter! to 
idg Unknown Frierrdi, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6s. 

I Letters to my TJnknown Priends 

By a Lady, Author of Lettere on Uappl- 
I nen. Fourth cAsnpsr Sdition. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6s. 

i Lindley.-^The Theory of Horti* 

I culture i Or, am Attempt to explaiu the 
I nriscipaii OpcMtlOus of Gardening upon 
Physiological Principles. By Jdmr IrtisnlisT, 
Ph D. F.R.8. New Editkm, rsvised and 
improved I with Wood KDgnvlngs. 8vo 
Cfm the press. 
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GARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP>EDlA. 

Of History. Biogrrsphy, Utemtare, the Arts end Sciences. Nstursl History, and SSenu* 
factives ; A Series of OriyiAl Works by 


SIR JOHN bERSCHEL, 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTrtEY, 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KElGHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTER, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 

BISHOP THIRLWALL, 

THE REV G R. GIJIIG, 

J. L DE SI8MONDI, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 


A^md other Eictnent Waiters. 

Complete in ISSrols. Fcp. 8vo. with Vin^nette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guloeas. 
The Wotkijeparatil^i in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Voiome, 


A^iit of Works compotlngthe CABINET CYCLOPAlDlAi— 


. Beil’s History of Russia ■ 8 yoIb. 10s. 6<f. 

. Bell’s Lives Of British Poets, 2 vols. fs. 
i. Brewster’s Optics, . . 1vol. 3s. 6d. 

I. Cooley’s Maritime and In- 

land Discovery . . 3 vols. lOt. 6d.* 

. Crowe’s History of France, 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

. De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

. De Sismoiidl's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1vol. 8s. fid. 
I. De Sismoiidi’s hall of the 

Roman F.mpire . . 2 vols. 7$. 

i. Donovan’s Coemistry . 1vol. Ss.fid. 
I. Donovan’s Domestic Eco- * 
nomy . . . . 2 vols. 7$, 

Dunham’s Spain and Por- 
tugal .... 6 vols. \7t.6d 
I. Dunham’s History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor* 

Vny .... 3 vols. 10s. fid. 
t. Dunham’s History of Po- 
land .... 1 vol. 8s. fid. 
1. Dunham’s Germanic Em* 

pire .... 3 vols. IQs.fid. 
). Dunham’s Europe during 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14s. • 

I. Dunham’s British Drama- 
tists . . . . 2 vols. 7s. 

r. Dunham’s Lives of Early ’ 

Writers of Great Britain, 1 vol. 8s. fid. 
}. Fergus’s History of the 

United States . . 2 vols. 7s. 

i. Fosbroke’s Greek and Ro- 
man Autiauities . . 2 vols. 7s. 

). Forster’s Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com* 
moiiweaith . . . 8 vols. 17s. fid. 

L. Glelg's Lives of British 

Military Commanders 3 vols. 10s, fid. 


Military Commanders 3 vols. 10s, fid. 

. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands. . . 1 vol. Ss.fid. 

. Heuslow’s Botany . • 1 vol. Ss.fid. 

. Herschel’s Astronomy . 1vol. Ss.fid. 

. Herschel’s Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . 1vol. Ss.fid. 

. History of Rome . 2 vols. 7s. 

. History of Switzerland . 1vol. os. fid. 

. Holland’s Manufactures in 

Metal, . k . ,^8 vols. lOs. fid * 

. James’* Uvep of ForelM 

Statesmen . . . Sroli. 17s. fid. 

. Kater and Lardueir's Me- 
chanics . . . IrdL fts. 6d. 

. Keiffktley’a Outllnet of 

History. , . . lyol, Ss.fid, 

I. Latdner’s Arithmetic . 1 vol. Ss.fid. 

>. Lardner’s Geometry . 1vol. Ss.fid. 


. Lardner on Heat . . ] vol. 

. Larducr’s Hydrostatics and . 

Pneumatics , . .1 vol. 

. Lardnerand Walker’s Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, 2 vols. 

. Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Courtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . . 7 vole. S 

. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 
Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vole. . 
. Montgomery and Shelley’s 
Eniment Italian ,Spajii8hf 
and Portuguese Authors, 3 vols. 1 
. Moore’s History of I reliind, 4 vols. ! 
. Nicolas’s Chronology of 

History. . . I voU 

, Pliilhps’ Treatise on Geo- 
logy .... 2vola. 

. Powell’s History ofNatursl 

PhiloBOpiiy . . . 1 vol. 

. Porter’s Treatise on the 

Manufacture of bilk . 1 vol. 

. Porter’s Manufacture of 

Port elain and Glass . 1vol. 

. Roscoe’s British Lawyera, 1 vol. 

. Scott’s History of Scot- 
land .... 2 vols. 

Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

Freiu li Autlmrs . . 2vola. 

I. Shuckard and Swainson’s 

Insects .... 1 yol. 

I. Southey’s Lives of British 

Admirals ... 5 vols. 1 
. BlPbbiiig’s Church History, 2 voIb. 

. Stebbing’s History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 

'. Swaiusoii'B Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1vol. 

Swainson’s Natural His- 
tory and Classification of 
Animals . . . 1 ▼<>*. 

i.Swalpsoo’s Habits and In* 

stincts of Animals . 1 'toi. 

I. Swainson’s Birds . . 2vols. 

Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, 

etc vols. 

I. Swainson’s Quadrupeds . 1 vol.^ 

i, Swainson’s Shells and 
Shell fish . . _ • I 

I. Swainson's Animalsin Mel. 

nageries . • . IroL 

1. Swainson’s Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists r vol. 

5. ThlrlwallS History of 
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Br. Jolin Xiiadl«|r'>Introduotloii 

to Botauv. New Edition, wltb Corrections 
and copious Additions i Six Plates and 
uvnterons Woodcuts. Sroi price 24t. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Oxonien- 

sis ; sire, Florllet^um e lualbus poeticts di> 
versorum Uxoaieiisiuin Grecis et l^atinis 
. deesrptum^ Cnrante QoLzxtico Linwood, 
MmA. dEdis Ckristl Aliuomo. Sto, price 14s 

Dr. Little on Deformitie8.-0n 

the Nature and Treatment of Deformltie. 

. of the Huipan Frame. By W. 9. 

M.O.| Fbyshian to the l^ndon Hospital, 
etc. With 100 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
6vo. price lOt. ** 

Lltton.—The Clmrch of Christ, 

ill its idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. By the Rev. E&wabd Akthdh* 
Litton, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. hdamnd 
Hall, Oxford. Sto. price I6a. 

Loch.— A practical Legal Guide 

for Sailors and Merchants during War : 
With Appendices coQtaiulnir the Orders in 
Council and other Oificial Documruts re- 
lating to the present War. By Wiliiau 
Adam Loch, of the Hon. Society of Un- 
coin’s luu. 8vo. price d«. Gd. 

Loriiner's (O.)Letters toa Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition, Fcp. Sto. 
price 6f, fid. 

Loudon^s ^elf-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiiis, 
Laud Stewards, aniT Farmers , in Arith- 
-metic. Book-keeping, Gedmetry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Land«Sarreylog, LeTnling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Iso- 
metrical Projection and Perspective. Sto. 
with Portrait, price 7«, M, 

Loudon^B Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening; comprising the Theory and Prac> 
tlce of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
cultore, and Landscape Gardening i Includ- 
ing ail the latest improTements i with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected 
and improved by Mrs, Lovooif. Svo. 
price fiOt. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Sbmbs; or the Afboretum rf Fruiter- 
turn Mrttannieum ahri^edi CoutMiiing 
the Hardy Trees and S^ubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Beientifioally 
and Ptmulariy Described i with their Fro- 
pagatiod, Caltnret and Uses in the Arts ; 
and with Engravings ot nearly all the Spe- 
cies. With about 2,000 Wobdcutf. Svo. 
price 50r. 


London's Encyclopedia of Agri- 

.ejMUire: eomprlsiug the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Valttation,Traasfer, Laying-out. 
ImprovemeiA., and Manimemeut of Landed 
Property, ana of the Cultivation and Eco- 
nomy of the Animal gnd Vegetable Pto- 
ductlouB of Agriculture, New Edition ; 
with 1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. price 60#, 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or nave been iutruduced into, 
Great Britfdn, giving their Natuml Hjptory, 
aocomjpanled by such descriptions, en- 
graven Fibres, and elementary details, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere En- 
glish reader, to discover the name of every 
Plant #hieh he may find in tluwer, and ac- 
quire aH theinfuriaatiun respecting it which 
la useful and interesting.* New Edition, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
year 1866, by Mrs. Loudon and Gborob 
Don, Esq., F.L.S., etc. Svo 

[lu tie Spring-. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture s containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, inclading harm Houses, Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try sinus, Pulilic Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings up, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Olhees, Gardens, and Garden Set tiery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon , 
with 2,UOO Woodcuts. Svo. price 6^. 


Loudon's Hortus Britannicus^ 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced Into ifrltaiii. 
^ An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out: With a Supplement, including all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
, to the whole Work. F.dited by Mrs. Lou- 
Don I assisted by W. H. Baxter and 
David WooStbb. Svo, price 31#. td.— The 
SuprirKUXNT separately, price 14#. 


Mrs. Louden'd Amateur Gar- 
dener’s Caleinlnri Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well. as 
what should be done lu a Garden in each 
• Mouth: with plain Buies low to do what 
is requisite. IGmo. with Woodcuts^ 


Ifirs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion ; or, How to Enjoy a Country 
Life Ratioualiy. Fourth F.mtlnn, with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Fcp. Svo. 
price 6*. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 

mestit-Sted Animals of the Biritlsh Islands : 
comprehending the Natnral and Kcoiio- 
ralctu History of Species and Varieties j the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ; and Obfervations on the Prfni^lcs 
and Practice of Breeditig.-By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.F.E. Svo. with Wuodcats, price 28#. 
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Low’s Slemeats of PracUoftl 

An^rlcitlture I comprehending the CaUWa- 
tiou of Plants, the Hnsbandryof the Ou- 
mestlc Aainwls, and the dcoaomjr of the 
Farm*. New Edltioui «rUh*200 Woodcnts. 


Sir J amos Mackintosh’s History 

of England from the Earliest Times to thi 
final EstaldUhmeut of the Reformation. 
Llbrarjr Edition, revised by the Author’s 
Sou. * vois.dvo.ptUe 21s. 


Macaulay. —Speeches of the 

Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by Hjbcsklv. 8vu. price 12i. 


Macaulay.— The History ofEng- 

laiid from the Accession of James 11. Uy 
Thomas BABmaTOft MAOAutAv, New 
Edition. Vols. l.aud 11. 8To.{i^e32s. 

Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to tbe Rdiii- 
burgb Review. Four Editions, as follows 

1. Libk^rt Editioh (the SeventA), in 

3 vois. 8vo. price 36s. 

2. Complete In Ohb Voi.umk, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
price 21f . cloth { or 30s. calf. 

8. Anothbh EumoN, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 21r. ♦ 

j 4. TBOPtx's Edition, in 2 vols. crown 
8vo. price 8s. cloth. 


Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Ivry, and the Armada. By Thomas 
Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition 
I Ifirno. price 4s. 6ef. cloth; or lUs. fid. 
I bound in morocco. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous lilustratious, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
vVood by George Scarf, jun. New Edition 
F(:p.4td. price 21s. boards; or 42s. bound 
in morocco. 


Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio 5 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci ; #\ 
Tale. By the late Diana LovitA Mac- 
iKtNALD. Fcp, 8vo. price fis. 


Mackintosh.- Sir James Mack- 
intosh's MlscellaiieouB Works: Iiu hiding 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete In One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth I or 3ps. bound in calf. 

Also a NEW EDITION, in 3 voU. 
fcap.Svo. price 21s. 


McCulloch. — A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, an^ Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'CuLLocn, Ksq. New Edition ; einbrac 
t iiig a large mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation ot this and other 
Countries. Svo. prii e 5(ts. cloth ; half-rusbia, 
with fiezible back, 5os. 

M‘Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographieiil, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries. Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects m the World. By 
J. B. M'Cui-loch, Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, with a Supple 
nient, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of I8dt. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 63s. | 

M‘Culloch. — An Account, De- i 

sciiptive and Statistical of the Brtiisii 
Empire ; Exhibiting its .Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
and Ueliglous Institutions. By J. R.M'Cct- 
I.OCH, E^q. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
an Appendix of Ttfbles. 2 vols.Svo. price 42s. 


Macintoshs— A Military Tour.in 

Europesu Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
Eastern Shoves oi the Black Seas including 
Routes across the Baikkn into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
aud Persian Provinces of the Caacasiau 
Range.; with Strategical Observations on 
th^ Probable Scene of Che Operations of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. By Mgjor- 
Gen. A. F. MAOKimpsK, K.H., F.B.G.S,, 
F.O.8., Commabding Her Majesty’s Troops 
in the Ionian Islands. With Maps. 9 vols. 
post 8vo. price 21i. 


Maitland.- The Church in the | 

Catacombs: A Descriptloti of the Prlmi* 
tive Church of Rome, Illustrated by its j 
Sepulchral Remains. By the llev.CntRLhs •>, 
Maitland. New Edition, with many Wood- 
guts, 8vo. price I4i. 

Mrs. Mtircet’s Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Pllements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illua- 
trated by Experiments. New Riiition, en- 
larged and improved. 2 vols. ftp. 8vo. 
price 14i. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, In which the Eluents 
of that Science are famiUarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged aud corrected ; wiMi 
23 Plates. Frp. 8fo piicc Ifls. 6rf. 


NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Mrs. Maroet's Conversations on 

I Political Economy, In whtcU the Elements 
of that Science ere fhmlUarlr explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«« 6d. 


j Msuxtder's Treasury of Know- 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Vegetable P^siology ; comprehending the 
Slemeots of Botany, with tbdir AMlication 
to Agilcnlture New Rditioni ^th Four 
' Plates. Fcp.Sro. price df. 


Mrs. Maroet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, rerised 
and correcied ; with^fi coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparatWe Altitude of Moutttains. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 6d. 


ary, a Chronolo^, a Law 'Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, muneroua useful 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected : With eiune Addi- 
tions. Fcp Sro. price 10s. cloth; bound in 
roan, 12s. ; calf, 12i. 6d. 

Merivale. ~ A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. - By till Rev. 
CaAHUts HnnirACB, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vola. 1. 
and II. Sto. price 28s.; and vol. III. com- 
pleting the History to the Establishment of 
the Mcgiarchy by^ugnstus, price 14s. 


Martineaur-Church History in 

England ] Being a Sketch of the History ot 
Che Chnrch oF England fri>m the Earliest* 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. Arthur Marunbao, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. price Os. 


Mannder's Biomphical Trea- 
sury t consisting of Memoirs, Sketches^and 
brief Notices of above 1 2,00U Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
EarUeat Perloaof History. Eighth Edition, 
rerised throughout, and brought down to 
the dose of tne year 1868. Fcp. 8ro. 10s. 
cloth { bound in roan, 12s. i calf, 12s. 64. 

Maonder's Historical Treasury f 

comprising a Geperal Introductory Outline 
of universal History, Ancient aud Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Edition; revised 
throvglHiat, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8to*. lOf. cloth; roan, 
12i.: calf, lfis.6/. 


l^under's Scientific and Lite- 

‘ rary Treasury i A New and Popular Kn> < 
eyclopsedla of Science aud the Belles- 
lettres ;.lucloding all Branches of Science, 
•nd every subject connected with Liteia- 
tnrt and Npw Edition. Fcp. Svo. 

^rce^. mfhj bound in roan, 12s. ; calf 

Ksnnder's Treasury of Natural 

Hlitory: Or, a Popular Dietiona^ of Ani- 
mated Nature 1 In which the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinguish the different 
Glasses, Gepera, and 6pedes,are eoAibined 
with a variety^/ interesting Information 
lUnttrative of the Animal Kingrtum. With 
900 Woodeut«. New Edition ; wUh 900 
Woodehts. Fcp. Svo. piritee 10s. elotb; 
roan* ISs*; calf, m. 6rf. 


Merivale.— The Tall of the Bo- 

man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By tue Rev, 
Charlbs Mbrivalb, B.D., late Fellow of 
.8t. John's College, Cambridge, 12nK>. 
price 7s. 6d. 


Merivale, — An . Account of the 

Llf^ and Letters of Cicero. TVanslated 
from the German of Abekeu ; and Edited by 
the Rev. Crarjuss MKRivAim, B.D. )2mo. 
price 9s. 6d. 

Milner.— The Baltic $ Its Oates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea, etc. By the Rev. T. Milnbr, 
M.A., F.R.G,S. PostSvo. [Juit ready. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ With Additions ^ the late Rev. 
• Isaac Milnsr, D.D., F Il.S. A New 
F^ditlon, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. URAWTBAal, B4>. 4 vols. 
Svo. price 62s. 


Montgomery.- Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Montgomery : 
Including Selections from his Correspond- 
t ence and Couversatious. By JoRif Hoi.- 
I.AMD «nd James Everett, [im the press. 

Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs MoMTuoMBur. ISmo. 6s. 6<f. 


James Montj^xnery’s Poetical 

Worlcsf Collective Edition; with the 
Author’s Auteblographlcal Prefaces, eom- 
plete In One Volume; with Portrait and 
vlgRette, Square crown 8ro. price 10s, dd- 
cloth ; morocco, 21s.— Or in 4 vols . fcp, Svo . 
with Portrait, and i;eT«n Platen, price 20s. 
cloth; morocco, 86s. 
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Koore.—Man and Ids Klotltes. 

By Oborob Moors, M.D., Member e| the 
Royal College of Phya{cia|e. TTUrtl and 
cheaper Edition, Vcp, Sto. price 8a. 

I 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, conaidered Iq rel^ion to 
Health and Morals. By Gborob Moorb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. FfftA and cheaper JZdifion. 
Fcp.Svo. price 6a. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Georoe Moorb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Third and cheapei^JEdrtfon. 
Fcp. 8vo. p^ceOi. • 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their lielations to the 
Blood. By Qborob Moorbi M.D. Post 
8v(n 7s. 6d, 


Moored Lalla Eookh i Aji Orl- 

etatel Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 
lectise Edition of Mr. Moore^s Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Utle by D. Macliie, 
R.A. i6mo. 6a. cloth ; or 12«. 6d. morocco. 


Moore’s Lalla B.oohh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stbphanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown 8ro. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, In 
royal 8vo. pridB One Guinea, Btill remain. 


Morton’s Manual of Pharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their Classificaliuu ; and the Pharma- 
* copoela of that Institution. Fifth Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price IDs. 


Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord John RiAsbli., 
m.P. With Portraits and Vignette Jiluatra- 
tioiis. Vols. 1. to VI. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vols. VII. and VIII, completing the work, 
a«e nearly ready. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete In One Volume; 
with a Portrait, aud a View of Slopertuu 
Cottage. Medium 8vo. price 21s. cloth ;< 
morocco 42s. Or in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Portrait, aud 19 Plates, price 35s. 

Moore. — Son^s, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas M.oorB, Author 
of Lalla Kuokh^ etc. Hrst collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
6s. cloth } 12s. 6<f. bound in morocco* 

* 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. New I 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, li.A. 16mo. price 6f. cloth; 
12s. 6d, bound in morocco. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Ulus- I 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A, New aud 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F, P. Becker. Super royal 8vo. 
pri^e 81s. 6d. boards ; bound in morocco, 
462. 12s. id. ' 

The Original EdiHojt, in imperial 8 to. 

f rice 68t. boards ; morocco, sSd. I4i. 6d.f 
roofs, jg6, 6s. boards , $till he had. 


Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosei.bv, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in College, London. 8vo. 

price 24s. 


Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece By Wiliiam Murk, M.P. of 
Caldwell, vols. 1. to HI. 8vo. price 30s. — 

, Vol. IV. price 15s. 


Murray’s Encycloiiaedia of Geo- 

grsphyi Comprlsinga complete Desciiption 
of the Earth; exhiDltinglts Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry. Commerce, Polltiial lustitu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 6Us. 

Neale. — “ Risen from the 

Ranks t” Or, Conduct versw Caste. By 
the Rev. Erskinb Neale, M. A., Rector of 
Klrton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 

Neale.-The Riches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Erskinb Nraxb* 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. prlQe 6s. 

Neale. -The Earthly Rerting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev. Erwins 
NbJlb,°M,A. Fqp.Svo. with Woodcuts, 7*. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Kcfcle.— The CAodtug Steiiei or 

ChrlatUaltTaDd Infidelity contMWted in the 
Laet llonrB of Remarkable Perioua. By the 
Her. RnetckifB Nea.lb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 2 Toll. fcp. 8to. price 12i.| or Bepa> 
vately> 6i. edch. 


Newuaii.-'Bl^eoxirseB addressed 

to Mixed Congreffatlone. By John Henry 
Nbwman, prleat of theOratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo, price 12e. 


01dacre.-^The Last; of the Old 

Squirea k A Sketchy* By Cbdric <)U)a.obb, 
Eaq., of Sax-Nqrmaiibury, sometime of 
Ciiriat Church , Oxon. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 


Oldmixon.— Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Pera. By j. w. Oi.cmixon. Com- 
mander R N. With Illuatrations printed* 
in Colours. PoatSvo. lJu$tread^. 


Opie (MrsJ—Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie. Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Maiiu- 
acripts. By Cecilia Lvcy BRiaaTWKi-i.. 
Second Edition; with Portrait. Svo. price 
10a. 6d. 


Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

Journal ; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions In search of Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition. Bv Lieut. S. Osborn, R.N , 
Commanding H M.8.V, Pioneer With Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. PostSvo. price 12s. 


Owen Jones.—Flowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stanzas. 
By Mary Anne Bacon. With beautiful 
Illustrations of Flowers printed in'Colhurs 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
elegantly bound In calf. 


Owen. -^Lectures on the Oom- 

paratiye Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Inrertebrate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
r.R.8. Hunterian Professor iu the Royal 
College of Hurgeoua. New Edition, cor- 
rected. Sro, with Woodcuts. [In the press. 


Trofessor Owen?s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Phjslology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. VoL 1< 8vo. price 14s. 


The Complete Works of Blaise 

EasuaL Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, latrodncUons to the 'various 
Wdilis, Editorial Notes, and Appendices . 
hj OatoHBU Prarcs, Esq. B vois. poet 8vo. 
, wlRi Portrait, 23s. 6d, 


Oftptain Peel’s Travels in Nubia. 

A-A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain We P e8i>, R.N. Post Bvu* with a 
Route Map, price 5s. 


Pereira’s Treatise on Pood and 

Diet. With Observatlous ou the Dietetical 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other EBtabfishmeuts for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16s. 


Pesc&ers Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the Gerfkati, with Notes, 
by E. West. With Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vois. fcp. 8vd. price 21s. 


Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phiii-ips, M.A. F.R.K. FG.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edituni, corrected to the 
Present Time; with 4 Plates. J?tp. 8vo 
price 6s. 


Phillips’s Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extenrive Alterations and Additions, 
byH J. Brooke, F.R.8., F.GS.; audW. 
H. Miller, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy In the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 
8to. price I8s. 


Phillips.— Figures andPescrip- 

tions ot the Palaiotoic Fosslla of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geuloglcal Sur- 
vey of that D^tric't. By John Phillips, 
M A. etc. Svo. with 60 lUates, price 9s. 


Captain Fortlock’s Report on 

the Geology ofithe County of Londonderry, 
and .of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. Svo. with 48 Plates, price 2if. 


Power’s Sketches In New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Country , from July 1846 to 
June 1848.' With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 12s. 


Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to UlastVate the 
Infiuence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 
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FulmanHi Vade-lffectim of i'ly- 

Flsbtne fur Trout ; being a completeaPrac* 
tical Treatise on that Braj^ch ol the Art of 
Angling : with plain and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Maiiufactu'reof Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3to. 
price 6«. 

Pycroft'8 Coarse of Englisli 

j Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
1 paclty ; With Literary Anecdotes. New 


Biddle’s Biamond Latin-Eng:^ 

lisb Dictionary 1 A Guide to the M-daniug , 
Quality, and right Acc^tuation of Latin 
Clataictil Words. llpyars2mo. price 4s. 


Eivers’s Bose- Amateur’s Cuide; 

eoutalulng ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Koses, regularly 
classed in their f’espectlve Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s.6(f. 


Dr. Beece’s Medical Guide ; for 

the use of the Clergv, Heads elf Families, 
-Schools, and Junior Medical PActitioners: 
ComprisinDa complete Modern Dispensa- 
I tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlhrged by the Author'^ 
Sou, Dr. H. Rsboe, M.R.C.8. etc. Svo; 
price 12«. 

Bicli’s Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Ulctiouarv and Greek Lexicon; 
Forming a Glossary or all the Words repte- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,00U Objects from the 
Antique. Post Svo. price 21s. 


Sir J. Bichardson’s Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Laud end 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical GccA 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. price 3U. 6<f. 


Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Riding and Managing a Horsey adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the iload and in the Field ; With instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Captain KicharOsoiv, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Liiip En- 
gravings. Square crown Svo. price 14«. * 


Biddle’s Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and EngUsh-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges aud Schools. h[e%o and 
cheaper Edition^ revised and corrected 
Svo. 21 1 . 

J TheEijali8h..Latln Dictionary, 7* 
separately j TheLatin-EnglishDictlonary.lfir. 


Biddle’s Copious and Critical 

Lathi. English Lexicoif, founded on the 
Germau^Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 8l«. fid. 


Dr. E. Eoblnson’s Greek and 

English Lexicon^ the Greek Testament 
A New Edition, revised aud In great part 
re-written. Svo. price ^8s. 

Bogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
By Humiv Eoa£us. 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 


Dr. Boget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas aud assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revUed and enlarged. 
Medium Svo. price 14i. 

Eowton’s Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for DIhcuksioh ; with ample 
references to the best Smirt es of I nformation 
on each particnlar' Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. price fir. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Bus- 

aelL A New Edition, iiigluding several 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vig- 
nettes. and Facsimile. 2 voU. post Svo 
price 18s. 

The Life of William Lord Rus- 

sell. By the Right Bon. Lord John Rua- 
8EI.1.. M P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume f with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Beilin. Post 3vo. price 10s. fid. 

St. John (the Hon.F.)-~Rambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. By the Honourable 
Fskdinand St. John. With Four coloured 
Plates. Pott 8vo. price 9s. Sd. 

St. John (H.MChe Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By IIokacb St, John. 2 vols. post Svo. 
price 21s. 

Mr. St. John’s Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. ByJAMss^ 
AvotTSTOs St. John. 2 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


St- John (J. A.) — There and 

Back Agfain In Search • of Beauty. By 
i. A. St. J ohx^ Z yoIb. post 6to . 21*. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letter* to mu Unknown 
Priemii, etc. Fcp. 8yo. price 7»* 


Schmitz. — History of Greece, 

from the Karhest Times to the Takiiij^ of 
Corinth by the Romans, B C 146, mainly 
baaed upon Bishop Thirlwall** History of 
Greece By Dr Leovhard Schmitz, 
F R S.E Rector of the High School ol tdin- 
)>argh. New Edition Umo, price 7$, 6rf. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 
tive of hiB Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea 1 bird Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo 21* 
— An ABiiiDGMiNx, in lOmo. price 2* 6d. 


The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Thumb Bible ; bound and clasped 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on Silvferj with Picture Subjects, 
numerous Landscape and Illustrative Vig 
iiettes, and tlluaiiiiated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed by M Lepli-li: nu 
Bois-Galeais Suuare 18mo. price in 
ornamental boards, One Guinea} or 31*. 6</ 
bound in morocco. 


Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Easter. By the Author of Letter* to my 
Unknown Friend*, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 


Sewell.— Amy Hearhert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Skwkel, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Collegi , 
Oxford. New Edition. Fop. 8vo. price 6* 


Sewell.— The Earl’s Daughter. 

Jif the Author of Amy 'Herbert. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Sswau.. fi. D. 2 vols. fcp. 
Sto.9$. 


Bewell.— Gertrude c A Tale. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by 
the Rev. W. 8 kw]UJ.,B. 0. New Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 


dewelL— Laneton Parsonage i A 

TiUc far Children, on the practical Use of 
a Fpriion of the Church Catechism. By 
tfah Aatbor Amu Herbert. Edited by the 
W. Sxwsxx. B.D. New Edition. 
S fdp. 8vo. price 161. 


Sewell.— Margaret Pcrcival. By 

th* Author of j4>w» Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. JIkwell, B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols. fcp. 8Vo. price 12*. 


By the same Author, 

Katharine Ashton. New Edi- 

tion. 2 vols. fcp 8 to. price 12*. 


The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Pep. 8vo price 7* 6<f. 


t 

Readings for a Mont]^ Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp 8vo. price 6*. 6d. 

Readings for Every Day in 

Lent • Compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jbrbmv Taylor Fcp SOo 0*. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictioiiara of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Cfonipnsing con- 
cise Dcsiriptioiis of about Sixty 'i'housnnd 
riaces, Scats, Natural Features, and Oo' 
jeets of Note, founded on the liest Autho 
nties , full Paitiiulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc of the Parlia 
mentary Boroughs , with a reference under 
J every name to the Sheet of tlie Ordnance 
Survey, ns far as completed , and an Ap- 

{ lendix, containing a General View of the 
lesourccsof the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of ccitaln 
Results ot the Census of 1851. 2 voJs.3vo. 
price £2 16* 


The Family Shakspeare y in 

which nothing is added to the Original 
Text} hut those Words and Expressions 
.are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdlrr, Esq. 
F.R 8. New Edition, in volumes for the 
Pocket} with 86 Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 6 vols. fcp. 8Vo. price 30*. 

*,* Also a Library Edition t in One 
Volume. Medium Svo. price 21*. 


Short Whist Its Eise, Pro- 

greis, and Laws t With Observations to 
make any oue a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^ 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * * 
New Edition ; to which are added, Precepts 
forTyros. ByMrs.B**** Fcp. Svo. 8*. 
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Sinclair. -“The Jotirney of life. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author obThf 
Bmineaa of Lift (2 vols iftp 8yo price 
10* ) New h dition, corrected and iinlarged 
Icp 8vo price 6« 


Sir Roger de Coverley. . Trom 

The Spectator With Notts and Illastra- 
tlons by VV Henry Wills, and Twelve 
fine Wild hngrnvin^s by John Thompson 
from Designs by Iri-dfrick Taylfr 
f r )wii 8vo price 15« boards or 27« bound 
in morocco — A Cheap Fdition, without 
Woodcuts, in 16mo price One Shilling 


Smee’s Elements of EJectro- 

MctaJlurgy Third Fdition, rciSsed, cor 
reeled, and^toii'.idpr'ibly enlarged with 
Flectrotypcs and numerous Woodcuts 
Post 8vo price 10s fd 


Smith’s Sacred Annals.—Sacred 

Annals Vol III The Gentile Nations 
or, I he Htstiry and Ucligioii of the 
Lgyptmiis Assyrian'! Bahyb nmiis, Medes 
Persians, Grechs, an I 11 )mai s lolleetcd 
from aiuicnt authors and H ly Siripturc 
and II eluding tl recent discoveries ii 
fgyitian, Persian and Assyrian Insinp* 
tioiifl I hormii t tt comi lete ct nnee^ioii of 
Sacr ri and I r tunc Hystorv ai d shewn g 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Propheiy By 
Georoe Smith F A S , etc In Two Parts, 
crown 8vo price 12j 


Jit/ the same Author, 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Age or Reseanhes Into tie 
History and Rtlii,ion of Mankind from th 
( reation of the World to the Death o(* 
Isaac Crown 8vo price lOa 


Sacred Annals : Vol. II. The 

Hebrew People tr The History and Re 
llgioii of the Israelites, from the DTigin of 
the Nation to the Timi of Christ In Two 
Parts, crown 8vo price 12» 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith, including his Contributions tothe 
Fdliiburgh Rtvlew Three Editions, n'« 
follows — 

1 Librabt Edition (the Fourth), in 3 

vols 8vo with Portrait, price 86» 

2 Complete in One Volttmb, with Por- 

Irait and Vignette Square crown 
8vo price 21* cloth , or 30* calf, 

8 A New Edition, in 3 vols fcp. price 21* 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Roval Institution in the 
Yearsl804, 1808, and 1806 Second fidltlon 
9vo price 12* 


The Life and Correspondence of 

the* late Robert Southey Edited bv his 
Son, the Rev C C Southey, M A Vicar 
of Ardleigh With Portraits and Lands 
cape Illustrations 6 vols postSvo 63* 


Southey’s Life of Wesley f and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq , and the 
late Alexander Knox Fsq Edited by the 
Rev C C Southry,M A 2 vols Svo.witb 
2 Portraits, price 28* 

Southey’s Conunonplace Books. 

Comprising— 1 Choice Passages with Col 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England i 2 Special Collet - 
tioiis on various Histonial and Theological 
Subjects, 3 Analytical Read mgs in various 
branches of Literature, and 4 f>riginaj 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous 
Edited by the Rev J VV VV artkr, BD 
4 vols square crown 8vo price £i 18* 

Each Commonplace Book complete in it 
self may be nad separately as follows i— 
First Series— CHOICE PASSAGES 18* 

2nd Sfries-SPECIAL COLI ECTIONS 
18* • 

3rd SntiKs-ANALYTICAL READINGS 
21 * 

4th Series-original memoranda 
21 * 


Robert Southey’sComplete Poet- 
ical Works j ( ontaining all the Author s last 
Introductions and Notes Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and ViCTictte Me 
dium 8vo price 21* clothj 42* bound in 
moroeto Or in 10 vols fcp Svo with For 
trait and ID Plates, price 35* 


Select Works of the British 

Poets from Chaucer to I ovelace, mclu 
sive With Biographical Sketches by the 
late ItoBERT Southey Medium Svo SO* 


Southey’s The Doctor etc. Oom- 

f lete In OneVolume. Edited by the Bev*^ 
W Warter, BD With Portrait, Vie 
iiette,Bu8t, and coloured Plate NewEoi 
tion. Square crown Svo price 21*. 


Sir James Stephen’s Lectures 

on the History of France Second Edition 
2 vols Svo price 24*. 


Sir James Stephen’s Essiyv In 

EccIesHutical Biiurrap^; from tiie Bdfn 
burgh Review. Tblrd EdRioii. Svoli.JBlro. 
price 24*. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Stonehenge. — The Greyhound : 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breedttig, 
JiearTng, and I'rainlng Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Running; their Diseasds and Treat - 
men : Contnining also, Rules for the Ma- 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By STONtHi-NOE, 
With numerous Portraits of Greyhounds, 
etc., engraved on Wood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Square crown 
8vo, price 2Ii. 


Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing Sehool Trainers and 
Governesses. By D^^vin Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary, Tentli Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 6«. 


Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 

Voyage iu Baffin \ Bav and Barrow’s 
Straits, in the Years ISftfl and IS'il, per- 
formed hy H. M, Ships Ladt/ Franhliu 
and iSopAln, under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missing- 
Crews of H.M. Ships and Terror. 

with Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 27 *.' 


Tate.— On the Strength of Ma- 
terials; contaiiiingvariouK original and use- 
ful Formulas, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, VVrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. By Thomas Taxe, F.R.A.S. 
8vo. price 6«. Ba. 


Taylor.— Loyola ! and Jesuitism 

In its Rudiments. iBv Is^sc T/Vveoh. 
Poat 8vjd. with a Medallion, price lOs. 6d. 


Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

B 7 Ts^^AC TAvroR. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, price iOf. 6d, 


Theologia Germanica^ which 

aetteth fbrth many fair lineaments of Divine 
Troth, and enith very lofty and lovely 
Things touching a Perfect Life, Trans 
lated by Susanna Winkwoktu ; With a 
Preface by the Rev. CHARj,Eg Kinost-ey; 
,And a Letter by Chevalier Bunsen. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6i. 


Thirlwall.-The History of 

Greece. ^ the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An iraprovea Library Fditiop ; 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8yo. price £A. I6s. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo, with 
Vignette Titles, price 28*. 


Thomson (The Rev.W.)— An Out- 
line^ of the Laws of Thought : Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W, Thomson,’M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-n-half, and Five 
percent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to .SfiS Days, in a regular 
progresHion of Single Days ; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from Otie to Twelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, 
and Discounts. N-ew Edition. 12mo. 8». 

• • 

Thomson’s Seasons. Indited by 

Bolton Corn>v, F.sq. Illustrated witti 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs hy Memhers of the EtehingCliih. 
# Square crown 8vo. price 21«. cloth; or, 36s 
bound in morocco. 


Thornton.— Zohrab \ or, a Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream: And other Poems. 
ByWjLLiAM T. Thornton. Fcp.8vo.2s.Cd. 


Todd (Charles). — A Series of 

Tables of the Aren and rirenmferenre of 
Oirelcs ; the Solidity and Superficies of 
Sj)lieres ; the Area and Length of tlie Dia- 
gonal of Squares; and the Specific Gravity 
of Bodies, etc. By Guvuips Todd, En- 
gineer. The Second Fhlition, improved 
nud extended. Post 8vo. price 6s, 


The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum 

Sempiterrium. By J. TayT.or. Being an 
Epitome of the OJd njid New TestamenU 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 169.'1, bound and clasped. In 
64rao. price Eighteenpeuce. 


Townsend— The Lives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- 
sent Century. By W. C. Townsend, Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, revised and illustrated with Essays nud 
Notes. By W.C. Townsend, Esq., M. A. 
Q.C. 2 vols. 8to. price 30i. 


Sharon Turner’s Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, In a Seriea of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, the Rev. 8 . Turner. 
3 vols. post 8to. price 81f. 6d. 
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THE TB&VeIxEBS 4.IBBABY, 

III course of Publication in Volumes at Half-a-Crown, and In Partsprict One Shilling each. 
( oniimsiiif books of valuable information a(ic| ackiiowledg'ed merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of n character that will render them worthy of preservation. 

*. d. 

VoL. I. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on W'ARHEN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE .. 2 6 

II. ESSAYS on Pirr & CHATH.\M, RANKE & GLADSTONE 2 Q 

III. LAIN(,*S RESIDENCE in NORWAY 2 C 

IV. PhKIHER’S VOYAGE BOUND the WOULD 2 6 

V. EOTHEN ; or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 2 6 

VI. MACAULAY’S FISSAYS^ ADDISON, WALPOLE, and^ORD BACON 2 0 

VII. HUC#s TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 2 C 

VIII. THOMAS IIOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS 2 0 

IX. WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 2 f> 

X. Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in tANADA 2 C 

XI. JERRM.ANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 2 6 

XII. The Rfv.G. R. OLF.IG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 C 

XIII. HUGHES’S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE 2 f> 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D’ARMES 2 0 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2 6 

I XVII. M’CULLOCH’S LONDON; and GIRONIERE’S PHILIPPINES 2 6 

' XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY , and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY 2 C 

XIX. LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and \ - 

JEH’KEY’S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON .... / ^ 

XX. HOPE’S BIBLE in BRITTANY a^l CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

I XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION i 6 

I XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 2 6 

XXIII. RANKE’S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; ami TURKEY\ „ « 

[ and CHIUS I’ENDOM j 

I XXIV. BARROW’S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON’S^ ,, f. 

I SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS J ^ 

' XXV. SOUVESTUF.’S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER In PARIS and\ „ . 

j WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS / ^ ^ 

I XXVI. MACAULAY’S ESS AY8*on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC’ DRAMAO 9 * 
I TISTS ; and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

1 XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH ; and > « « 

j Dk KEMP’S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / ^ ” 

I XXVIII. LANMAN’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 2 6 

XXIX. De CUSTINE’S RUSSIA, Abridged 3 C 

XXX. SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 3 0 

XXXI. BODENSTEDT and WAGNER’S SCHAMYL ; and M’CUL \ « k 

LOCH’S RUSSIA and TURKEY J ” ” 

XXXII. LAING’S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, Flrat Series ^ 3 C 

i XXXII 1. DURRIEU’S MOROCCO ; and an essay on MORMONISM 2 6 



84 new WdEKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Sharon Tiirner’s History ofEng- 

land dn^iiiig the Middle Age* Conin~wiug 
the Reigns from the Nome.n Conquest to 
the Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Fdition, 
resisedbythe Rev, S. Toaivba. 4to18. 
Bvo. price 60 «. , ' 

Sharon Turner’s History of the 

AnglO'Saxons. frnm tlie Fsrliest Period to 
the Nomlian Conquest, The Seventh Fdi 
tlois> rerised by the Rev. S. Tuhn:eb. 

S voli. Svo. price 36 <. 

Hr* Turton’sManual ofthe Land 

*nd Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands New Fdltion with considerable Ad- 
ditions; by John Eijwmid Gh^ct With 
, Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates Post 
Bro. price 15s. 

Hr- tire’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures and Mines Contanung a 
clear Kipositlon of their Pnne iples and 
Practice The Fourth 1 dition, much en 
larged and lorreeted througl < it with all 
the Information comprised in the 'supple 
meat of ji^crrit linpri vemn ts br eight 
down to the Presc fit li and me orp )r itc r 
in the Dictionary Me st c f (he \rti Ic 
being entire Iv re. written, and man} N w 
Artie ks now first ul le el With neaih 
1,600 Woodcuts J >uh yvo price GOs 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, thiclJy (IrratliologN |t\ < W a 
TEUTON, 1* sq tilth in Aute In >gr i)»hv of 
ilm Author and Views nl Walt ni Hall Nc« 
^|iH|||l^eapLr Fdition 2 vols fcp Svo 10s 
jSeparatelyi Vol I (T irsi Series), os fd 
VOl, II. (Second Series), 4s, 6<f 

J9liaric Watts’s Lyrics of the 

Heart, aiid other Poems With 41 higlily- 
fluUhed Line Fiigravlngs, executeci ex- 
pressly for the work by the most inimciil 
Paluter* and Engravers Square e rowii ''vo 
price 31* dd boards, or d'is bound in ino. 
yoccof Proof Impressions, (ids boirUs 

Webster and Paries’s Ency- 

ClOpssdlaof Domestic Fcone^m) , Comprising 
«nch aniUects aa are moat immediately 
ehtmacted with Housekeeping; As, The 
Construction of Domestic Kdifices, with 
Htc Mpdee of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the varl 
OUa Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
^ ttf their Materials— Duties of Servants, etc I 
NewEdition,* with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, ' 
iro. price 50 *. 

Wheeler. —The Orography of 

Herodotus Developed«Ezplaineel, and Illus- 
trated from Modern Reseserches and Dis- 
nOTcriea. By 3 TA.i,Bors WnmiEK, 
F^a O' S. Svo. with Maps and Plans 

^{Ncarlif ready 


Wyiich’s Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value nf Life lu Id, I ease 
hef d, and Church Piope rt>, Rtntwai 1 nics, 
etc 1 hird h dition, with ad iitional lable s 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, In 

f oneimctry, Asboiiomy, Geography, etc 
ostSvo price 9r. 


Lady Willoughby’s Diary (1635 

to 1()63) Priiitcel, on imenttd, and houml 
in the style of the Pc ri id to which I ht 
DUtry rttirh Ntwhdilion m 1 wo Parts , 
Scjuarc Icp Hvo price 8<i e ic h, boards , oi , 
bound in I 1 I 010 C.C 0 , ISs cacti 1 


WihnOy’s Abridgment of Black- 

stone s Coinnieiit'Ci ii >, on th laws of I ii- 
gtaiid, intended fe r the use Young Pe r 
SOUK, and ( om prised in a senes of Letters 
from a lather to his Dauglittr A New 
Pilitton, corrected and brought downtothe 
Present Day, by Sir John h hAnnirv 
W It MOT Bart , Barrister at 1 aw, Recorder 
of Warvyitk Gmo piicc bs Cef 


Yonge.—A New English-Greek 

1 ( \M 111 r OI f Hill, 11 tl c (tic c k Words 
used t\ Writers < I i,c f c) Authorit) By ( 
D \ Nc 1 , B A 1 c si Ito price 21* 


Yonge’s New Latin Gradus : 

r iitaiiiing c i r\ Wont used 1> the Poct^ 
<f g 0(1 A ll lit' 1 1 \iith()nty and ic r 
tic Use (lit I W tin cist r Wine lister, 
lliiicw <1 It ih 1 I 11 IHii„b Sci Ilk 
Kings (c lie g I 1 I It and M trlbor iic,h 
Cillcgc liird J litinn, carcfullj iivised 
and coircctcd Post Hvo prut*)* 


Youatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

1 I'M Yen Air W If ll I 1 rc atisc c f Draught 
A New bditioii "ith luimerc us W ood H ii- 
graviiigs from Di signs h> William H irvet 
(Missis 1 ongm hi and f c ’fc h ditloil should 
be ordered) hvo j ric e 10* 


Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

yoo4TT A Nciv Edition witli numerous 
Engravings from Designs by William Har 
vey, Svo 6* 


Zumpt’s Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language Translated and adaptc d 
for the use of the Fiiglish Students, bv Dr 
L Schmitz, F R S E, Rcf tor ofthe High 
School of Edinburgh! With nuinc rous AcU 
(iitionaand Correrrions bv the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughlv 
revised with an Index Svo price 14 a 

September , 1854 . 


lA^ndoBii Printed bj M. MAwif# Ivy Lane, Paternoster Bow. 




